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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


_ district voting in the coal-fields has been over- 
whelmingly the Government’s 
scheme, but we need not regard this as a real numerical 
test, as the methods of voting are inadequate and some- 
times farcical. In some districts, for example, a few 
thousand miners have voted against the scheme while a 
much larger number of men have not troubled to vote at 
all, but have quietly returned to work, thus showing 
decisively that work is what they really want on almost 
any terms. For what the figures are worth, however, it 
must be recorded that the Government’s scheme has been 
rejected by all but one of the affiliated associations. 
The exception is the Leicestershire Association which 
represents about 15,000 miners. The majority against 
the scheme throughout the country ‘is roughly, the 
Times correspondent says, in the proportion of about 
8 to 1. Lancashire and Cheshire took a ballot of the 
men, which was a much more genuine affair than most 
of the proceedings elsewhere. The result was over 40,000 
against the scheme and only about 4,000 for it. The 
critical decision will be taken on Thursday by the 
Delegate Conference of the Miners’ Federation shortly 
after we write these words. We hope that the Conference 
wlll use whatever discretion it may possess to save 


unfavourable to 


what can still be saved and not to turn a retreat into a 
disaster. 
x * * * 
The Government plan ought to be accepted ; yet there 
seems to be no hope now. that it will be. -.It.does. provide 
for a national review of district arrangements and thus” 


gives to the miners an important pomt for which they+ 
have been contending and gives it to them in face of. 


stern opposition by, the owners. _ If the Delegate Con- 
ference meets the Government with a ‘negation, the | 
offer of a national review of distriet terms will, of course, 
lapse. On Wednesday .the-, Prime Minister. .tdminded 
Mr. Cook that the offer had been open for three weeks ! 
and that a decision was expected at once. In the event’ 
of rejection the miners will no doubt return to work with 
an increasing momentum, but from the point of view of 
anyone who desires a national arrangement they will 
This result will have been brought 
about by the miners’ leaders themselves. If the Federa- 
tion were killed the would be the 
On Wednesday the executive of the Miners’ Federation 
decided to give no instructions to the Delegate Con- 
ference of Thursday. Perhaps the Executive really could 
do nothing else at the moment, as the voting in the 
districts was the outcome of the delegates’ own action, 
and it had been arranged that the results of the voting 
should be reported to the delegates for their consideration. 
The delegates will hardly dare to fly in the face of the 
voting, little though it may mean. It is, of course, 
possible that they may try by some fresh policy to save 


return chaotically. 


assassins miners. 


a semblance of the national principle. 
* * * * 

On Wednesday the increase of men at work, as com- 
pared with the previous day, was more than 7,000. The 
increase for the first three days of this week was nearly 
29,009. Altogether 193,000 were at work on Wednesday. 
It is said that some of the Nottinghamshire collieries, 
although not up to normal strength, have as much labour 
employ at present. In Warwickshire, 
and Worcester also the conditions are 
Though the amount of coal 


as they can 
Cannock Chase, 
already not far off normal. 
available for use in the country is increasing steadily, 
there is still, of course, a serious shortage. Imported coal 
even when it can be 
the place of home coal for all industrial purposes, and 
the Government are reported to be contemplating fresh 
emergency regulations if the dispute should continue. 
A reduction of the railway services is being discussed, 
though the companies dispute the necessity for as large 
a-reduction as was proposed by the Minister of Transport. 
No doubt the Government feel that cold weather, which 
may arrive very soon, will cause an enormously increased 
demand for domestic coal. 
* * * * 

The Conference of the 
meeting at Scarborough as we go to press, and the 
Prime Minister will have to meet the demand for legis- 
lation further to control the trade unions. We have 
no doubt ourselves that there is a widespread demand 
for the reform of trade union law, and that this demand 


‘ aeccve 


got does not by any means take 


Conservative Associations is 
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comes appreciably though inarticulately from trade 
unionists themselves. But though we do not dispute 
the desirability of reform, we approach a different problem 
altogether when we come to the question of opportuneness. 
We publish a leading article on the subject this weck, 
but here we may emphasize our conviction that many 
trade unionists would gladly be relieved of the political 
levy and from the intimidation which is exercised by 
so-called peaceful picketing, and would gladly have a 
compulsory secret ballot before a strike in order that 
the real opinions of the men may be ascertained. 
* * * * 


In these circumstances why. should not the Prime 
Minister invite representatives of the trade unions to 
a joint conference to investigate the whole subject ? 
If common ground were discovered there could be 
legislation without bitterness and without the cry, 
which would certainly be provoked by purely Conservative 
legislation, that the unions were being smashed. The 
insincerity of that ery would by no means prevent its 
being raised. If after a fair discussion the unions 
refused to join in the work of reform the Government 
would be in an infinitely stronger position. We are 
quite unconvinced that it is desirable to legislate at 
once—without much further inquiry than has yet been 
given to the subject. The unions are less rather than 
more dangerous than usual, for they have no common 
aim. They are all at sixes and sevens. If Mr. Baldwin 
thought it safe before the general strike, as he evidently 
did, to refuse “to fire the first shot,” restraint seems 
to be even safer now. 

a * * * 

Speaking at Scarborough on Tuesday, Colonel F. S. 
Jackson confirmed the report that he was about to 
resign the Chairmanship of the Unicnist Party Organ- 
ization. He referred without giving any details to an 
Imperial appointment which he has accepted. It has 
been said that he is to sueceed Lord Lytton as Governor 
of Bengal. It is also said that the Postmaster-General 
is to become the new Party manager. If this choice has 
been made it ought to prove a very wise one. 

* * ** * 

The Return of the revenue and expenditure for the 
first half of the financial year has been issued. It is 
gloomy reading. It shows that the revenue is less by 
£21,668,694 than that of the first half of the financial 
year of 1925. The expenditure is more than £4,000,000 
greater than in the corresponding period of 1925. The 
result is that there is an apparent deficiency of nearly 
£62,000,000. In the first half of 1925 there was a defi- 
ciency of over £35,000,000, and as most of the lost ground 
was recovered in 1925 so it may—possibly—be recovered 
in 1926, But it is impossible to be hopeful, as Mr. Churchill 
estimated that the revenue of 1926 would be more than 
that of 1925, whereas in the first six months, as we have 
seen, it has been considerably less. The chief disappoint- 
ment is in Income Tax and Super Tax. The product of 
these taxes has decreased by £22,000,000, Of course a 
great deal of the trouble must be attributed to the coal 
stoppage, but precisely how much it is impossible to say. 

* * 7 * 

A trial of strength is evidently going on between 
the Communists who are in control at Moscow and 
Trotsky, Zinovieff, Radek and other leaders who have 
been in eclipse but who have suddenly returned to 
denounce the rulers. The simultaneous return of these 
powerful members of the Opposition had evidently 
been carefully planned. At their meetings they are 
denouncing Stalin for posing as the sole interpreter of 
Leninism. The meetings have been banned, but they 


have none the less been held, and Trotsky has spoken 
at them. He is regarded as particularly insubordinate 
as he is still a member of the Politbureau which he 
ridicules. The climax has not yet been reached, but 
something interesting seems likely to happen. 

a ** * * 

The confusion in China has become the opportunity 
of the brigands. Canton being denuded of its best troops, 
who have marched northwards for the purposes of the 
civil war, is extremely anxious owing to reports that 
brigands, accompanied by soldiers who are no longer 
attached to any side in the war, are moving towards the 
city. At various points on the Yangtze foreign ships 
are still being fired upon and it seems to be impossible 
for General Yang Sen, who in some respects has shown 
an amenable disposition, to keep his troops under control, 
Many of them have, in fact, simply become brigands, 
Chinese civilians are themselves among the chief sufferers, 
as is proved by the descriptions of the sacking of Chow- 
kiakow in Honan. It was already known that missionaries 
had been ill-treated and carried off from this place, but a 
correspondent of the North China Daily News says that 
Chinese women and children were deported wholesale 
and that as their captors could not feed them hundreds 
are lying dead or sick outside the town. In other places, 
too, British and American missionaries have been captured 
and tortured, 

* * * * 

We drew attention lately to the account published in 
the Morning Post of the wonderfully gallant performance 
of the British Naval Detachment at Wanhsien. The 
Peking correspondent of the Times now says that twenty- 
five officers and men coolly steamed into a trap round 
which 20,000 hostile troops were grouped, and under the 
fire of artillery, machine guns and smaller arms, snatched 
the handful of imprisoned British seamen from under 
the noses of their captors. “* It was Zeebrugge,” he says, 
“on a small scale.” 

* * * * 

General Hertzog, the Prime Minister of South Africa, 
who has arrived for the Imperial Conference, has issued 
a statement expressing the friendly feelings of South 
Africans for the Mother Country, and declaring that 
the main task of the Conference will be to place co-opera- 
tion between the member States of the Commonwealth 
on a more certain basis. Decisions ** fundamentally ” 
affecting the foreign and domestic relations of the Empire, 
he says, will be necessary. This declaration may be 
interpreted in different ways. It comes from a member 
of that party which recently asserted a right to the 
“sovereign independence ” of South Africa. It might 
be argued, therefore, that General Hertzog wants t 
secede from the Empire. 

* * * * 


No one who has followed South African affairs, 
however, can have failed to notice that General Hertzog 
has been concerned lately rather to unsay than to 
emphasize doctrines to which he was supposed to be 
committed. For instance, before leaving South Africa 
he announced that the flag question would be submitted 
to a Referendum. We take that to mean that he is 
quite ready for the abandonment of his project. On 
the whole, General Hertzog in his latest phase seems to 
desire a nominal connexion with the Empire, but still 
a connexion. We say “nominal” because apparently 
he would like to be free of responsibility for Imperial 
policy. But the Imperial Conference has yet to be 
held, and we shall be surprised if his intelligence does 
not compel him to renounce what would be—if he really 
believes in it—a constitutional chimera, 
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On Thursday, September 30th, Mr. Amery explained 
to a conference at the Dominions Office the work of the 
Empire Marketing Board. The Board has a grant of 
£1,000,000 a year, and is spending it mainly on publicity, 
on research, and on the improvement of methods of mar- 
keting. The schemes for publicity are extraordinarily 
interesting, and show that under Mr. Amery a State 
Department can be alive to the most up-to-date devices. 
Before the Wembley Exhibition taught us its lessons—for 
it is now admitted that though financially it was a failure 
its influence was enormous—no State Department would 
in for advertising in newspapers, inspiring 
attractive posters, broadcasting “ talks,” and producing 
special films. Now all these things are being done. At 
the Imperial Fruit Show next month prizes will be offered 
for a window-dressing competition in Empire fruits. All 
It is said that well- 
packed fruit and vegetables and no 
doubt the same thing is true of the objects in a well- 


have gone 


these methods are perfectly sound. 


ee 


sell themselves,” 


dressed window. 
* * * * 

The new London Telephone Directory is being dis- 
tributed, and it is certainly a great improvement upon the 
old one. Not only is much space saved by having three 
columns instead of two on each page, but the indicative 
letters in the names of the exchanges are printed in large 
type. In spite of the economy of space the new directory 
is actually easier to read. 
year will be saved simply by better methods, and one 
cannot help feeling that every Department in the country 
has several weak spots where a careful taking of thought 


Thousands of pounds every 


would save much money. The Postmaster-General is to 
be congratulated in particular on having had the courage 
to act upon the criticism of the old directory in The Secret 
of High Wages, by Messrs. Bertram Austin and Francis 
Lloyd, {( 
sin by that most interesting book. 

* * * * 


wr it is an open secret that he was convicted of 


On Monday important reductigns in the price of motor 
Ihe largest cut in price is 
equivalent to about 20 per cent., and the smallest—in the 
tyres—is equivalent to 


tyres came into operation. 
case of certain motor bicycle 
74 per cent. The effect of the reduction is to put the 
price of tyres nearly down to the devel of 1924. The 
on a set of new tyres for a common type of car is 
£3 9s., and on a set of tyres for one of the most 


saving 
ab put 
expensive types nearly £11. 
a * * * 
On Friday, October Ist, Mr. Alan Cobham finished 
his successful flight to Australia and back, and alighted 
on the Thames opposite Westminster Palace. He was 
received by the Air Minister and other members of the 
Gov and the crowds who thickly lined the 
banks of river to welcome him showed how much 


rnment, 
the 
his enterprise was appreciated and how deeply it had 
public imagination. In this flight he 
covered 28,000 miles. His previous flight to and from 
the Cape 16,000 Throughout these two 
journeys he used the same machine and the same engine. 
Sir Alan Cobham (as we must now eall him, for he has 
been sarned K.B.E.) is an 
enthusiast for linking up the Kmpire by aircraft. Some 


struck into the 


was miles. 


given a thoroughly well 


people will be surprised to learn that he thinks the 
airship, and not the seaplane or aeroplane, is on the 
Whole the most useful means of reaching Australia by 


1 


air, but he has proved that the seaplane can be an 
excellent means, We lost in admiration of 
Sir Alan Cobham’s blend of daring and caution. He 
knows that accidents are ruinous to the gospel he is 
preaching, and he never takes a risk which he can avoid. 
On the other hand, he never avoids a risk which is 


too. are 





inevitable for the end in view, and we imagine that 
he even enjoys it. This blending of the two qualities 
is surely proof of a particularly well-balanced mind. 
* * * i 

Sir Alan Cobham’s happy return was in striking contrast 
to the terrible disaster which befell an aeroplane of the 
French Air Union last Saturday. The aeroplane carried 
five passengers (all British) besides the pilot and mechanic. 
When near Penshurst in Kent it was seen to be in diffi- 
Fire burst from one of the engines, and the 
g for the 


culties. 
pilot was making emergency landing ground at 
Penshurst when the aeroplane suddenly dived and 
crashed. It is thought that the flames the 
rudder and that the machine then became uncontrollable, 
but exactly how the fire was caused is a mystery which 


burned 


the inquest was unable to explain. 
* * * * 
The importance 
quality of the discussions make the Church Congress at 
Southport this year the most interesting Congress we 
can remember. In his presidential address, the Bishop 
of Liverpool said plainly that the method and system 
of the Church are out of date. The Archbishop of York 
In his opinion the teaching 
For 


of the subjects discussed and the 


developed the same theme. 
of the Church must be cast in quite a new mould. 
instance, as he pointed out, the doctrine of everlasting 
physical punishment is the centre of 
gravity has shifted from authority to experience. This, 
in his opinion, was the main effect, and a very wholesome 
one, which science had upon theology. We heartily 
They are the surest possible 


abandoned ; 


welcome such declarations. 
proof that the absurd notion that science threatened 
true 
to say that some men of science have become so painfully 


religion is finally dispelled. It would be almost 
conscious of the inadequacy of materialistic solutions 
that they have jumped to the other extreme and become 
almost superstitious. The unreal controversy between 
Huxley and the theologians who thought that evolution 
struck at the foundations of religion can never happen 
again. 
* ak * %* 

In this connexion we must mention the profoundly 
interesting paper which had been prepared for the Congress 
by the late Dr. J. G. Adami, Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool 
University. This distinguished thinker, versed in biology 

argued that science and religion 
The pragmatist and the man of 


as well as pathology, 
are essentially one. 

science both make assumptions by processes of logie 
which appear to be incapable of proof, but yet are shown 
to be adequate and valid when tried by experience. 
In this way a series of laws are established which so 
far fit the facts, and so far explain what could not other- 
wise be explained, that they are almost universally 
accepted. As the man of science arrives at his laws 
by a serics of assumptions, so men may arrive at a 
knowledge of God by similar assumptions, each of 
which must be tested by experience. This is a better, 
because a scientific, way of restating the popular answer 
to doubt which is contained in the argument that it is 
on the whole easier to believe than not to believe. It 
is easier because if you do not believe in a God with a 
purposive design you must believe that the universe is 


meaningless—is, in fine, a sort of horrible practical joke, 


* * * * 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 38rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 


Wednesday 101,; on Wednesday week 1014; a year ago 
102%. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84}xd. ; 
on Wednesday week 84}xd.; a year ago 874xd. Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 74,4 ; on Wednesday 
week 74%; a year ago 76% 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
EUROPEAN PEACE 


S we look back from a moderate distance on the 
work of the last session at Geneva we sce how 
much was really accomplished. We had a good deal 
to say in criticism of the enlarged Council of the League, 
while admitting that the enlargement was inevitable ; 
but the encouragement for an anxious onleoker is to be 
found in the general lines and not in the detail. The 
work of the session is like that of a broadly painted 
picture from which one must step back before one can 
see how the picture composes itself and how the colours 
fall into scheme. 

To us it seems as plain as anything can be that the 
League has so successfully survived its carly difficulties 
that it is in a fair way to become strong and prosperous. 
What may be called a League habit has grown up at 
Geneva. The permanent staff is informed with a single 
purpose, which is to draw conflicting opinions out of 
the darkness so that they may be dissolved in light. 
In the new circumstances it is easy to bring together 
for friendly and inconspicuous discussion the repre- 
sentatives of various nations whose mectings in former 
days would have been regarded as significantly dangerous 
if not portentous. The criticism of the League which 
is widespread, and not, of course, always unjustified, 
does not really impress us because we know that however 
much the machinery may creak it is there and must 
be used. Even though in the end it may fail, its mere 
existence is a barricr against sudden war. The fact 
that it will be used means delay before the worst can 
happen; and in nine cases out of ten the worst will 
not happen if delay is procured—if men have time for 
second or third thoughts. 

The recent very friendly conversations between M. 
Briand and Herr Stresemann at Thoiry, between Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and Signor Mussolini at Leghorn, 
and between M. Briand and Sir Austen Chamberlain in 
Paris, are all the direct outcome of the League spirit, 
or if one cares to put it so, the direct outcome of the 
Locarno Conference, which itself would not have been 
possible without the League. To a British student of 
international affairs it is always a strange experience to 
read the Continental newspapers immediately after a 
meeting between statesmen of different countries. When 
M. Briand had eaten his luncheon with Herr Stresemann 
at the pleasant little French village of Thoiry, many 
French papers said in effect, “* This is all very well, and it 
serves our new line of policy very well. But what on earth 
will Great Britain think? She will not like to sce us 
drawing so near to our common enemy.” Similarly 
when Sir Austen Chamberlain met Signor Mussolini 
on board a yacht the Italian newspapers said, “ We 
value an understanding with Great Britain above all 
things, but this will certainly look queer to France, 
Let’s hope she won’t cut up rusty about it.” In British 
newspapers one searches in vain for any such appre- 
hensions or sinister suggestions. Here the conversations 
have been taken universally to mean what they seemed 
to mean—a desire on the part of those who joined in 
them to work together for peace. The universal 
feeling in Great Britain has been pleasure, not suspicion. 

The late Lord Cromer used to say that he was positively 
astounded by the meanings which were read into some 
of his statements about the international aspects of 
Egyptian affairs. He found that policies were attributed 
to him which he had never even dreamed of. Apparently 


there was always an unconscious conspiracy, so to speak, 
in all Continental countries to discover in his words 
everything but the obvious meaning on the principle 
of which Edgar Allan Poe made such delightful use jn 
his well-known story, The Purloined Letter—the principle 
that to the suspicious mind the obvious is invisible, 

But the world has really made progress during the 
past year. By way of proof consider France. If any 
country was truly backward and suspicious, to begin 
with, in trusting itself to the League that country was 
France. M. Poincaré was the embodiment of statesman- 
ship which depended not on international co-operation, 
but on its own strenuous action. Germany must be 
kept in her place—with the heel of France firmly planted 
on her neck—and by no means must France take the 
risk of “ entreating her to a peace”! Now we see M., 
Poinear¢, after having been dethroned from office, back 
in power, but with quite a new manner. He has given 
his sanction to everything which M. Briand has done 
and said, and it is well known that M. Briand is one 
of the most genuine and enthusiastic converts of the 
League. Even apart from the League, France is hope- 
fully and with good will elaborating trade arrangements 
with Germany that would not have been possible two 
years ago. The Steel Trust is a striking instance of 
this. The ideas of M. Caillaux seem to be at work, 
though M. Caillaux himself is not responsible. Frenchmen 
are ready to do in the name of patriotism things which 
not long ago they would have denounced as worthy 
only of their special objects of dislike—cosmopolitan 
financiers. 

Whether these excellent tendencies are to go further 
much will depend upon what Germany does in the League. 
She must subordinate minor to major policies. She 
must help to enlarge the peace spirit instead of demanding 
the remedy of immediate grievances. We should like 
in this context to say a few words about the desire of 
Germany (or at all events of a good many Germans) 
that her colonies should be restored to her. In principle 
we have nothing to say against such a restoration. We 
only wish it were possible and practicable ; for the last 
thing we want is that Germany should have an excuse 
for raising the old ery that she has been excluded from 
a place in the sun. When we have admitted what 
ought to happen in a perfect world, however, we have to 
go on to look at the facts as they are in a very imperfect 
world. The distribution of German colonies under the 
mandatory system was provided for in the Peace Treaty, 
and everybody knows that the tearing up of the Treaty 
is out of the question. 

The authors of the Treaty, in creating the mandates, 
laid it down that in the administration of backward 
countries the primary concern of a Government must 
be the welfare of the natives. That was a glorious 
manifesto or profession of faith. Such a stipulation had 
never before appeared in a Treaty. And Englishmen 
reading it may well feel a thrill of pride when they 
remember that Great Britain was the pioneer in the 
repudiation of the slave trade and of slavery, and that 
the words of the Treaty about mandates are consciously 
derived from the British practice of “* governing in the 
interests of the governed.” From the point of view of 
the natives we cannot hesitate to say that the inclusion 
of the former German East Africa within the British 
zone is in the interests of the governed. Quite half 
the difficulties of British East Africa before the War 
were caused by the proximity and the difference of the 
German code. There is now a unity of purpose through- 
out East Africa. If ever this ceased to be true the League 


might bestow the mandate elsewhere, but unless we 
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became defaulters a vast injury would be done to East 
Africa by breaking down its cohesion. 

Take again the case of the former German South-West 
Africa. The mandate is held by the Union of South 
Africa, and it would be quite impossible for the British 
Government to order South Africa to abandon the 
mandate. British and Dutch alike do not want the 
Germans back, and they are members of a self-governing 
Dominion which would rightly refuse to accept dictation. 

So we might go through the whole list of the former 
German Colonies. After all, Germany was the disturber 
of the peace in 1914, and the hard facts of to-day are 
the penalty of her offences. That is not on the whole 
an immoral judgment. Nevertheless, what look like 
unalterable decisions should not be pressed or insisted 
upon with any trace of malice or selfishness. Germans 
have been received into the League on theoretical grounds 
of equality and they must be allowed to move about 
the world on their Jawful occasions as honest people 
and not as men who ought to be accompanied by detee- 
tives. The economic and personal freedom which is 
assured to them by the Treaty ought to be scrupulously 


and even generously granted, 


IS THIS THE MOMENT ? 


T" is with satisfaction we note the statement of the 

Lobby Correspondent of the Daily Express in regard 
to the Prime Minister’s attitude towards the proposals 
for trade union reform—proposals which are to come 
before the Scarborough Conservative Congress. Mr. 
Baldwin, we are told, has been urged by a portion of 
his Cabinet to deal drastically with the trade unions. 
He holds, however, that further investigation must 
take place before he can agree to restrictive legislation. 
He would in the abstract like, as indeed would many 
members of trade unions, to see those bodies purged 
from party politics and confining themselves to taking 
care of the interests of the workers ; but he wisely refuses 
to lend any support to proposals which, whatever their 
intention, might interfere with the essential and legitimate 
functions of trade unions. The chance of co-operating 
in investigations into the working of the present law 
should be offered to the unions. 

Tt is, of course, easy and also quite true to say that 
the publie ought to be protected against the possibility 
of an upheaval like the General Strike. But we may 
ask, Is this the moment to deal with so prickly a subject ? 
We have seen how a General Strike, begun apparently 
vith every chance of suecess, proved that the resources 
of the law and the constitution were quite enough to 
deal with the withdrawal of the services of the existing 


V 


rkers even from essential work. The General Strike, 
instead of teaching us the terrible power of organized 
Labour, taught us just the reverse. The roads and 
motors, which are the great instruments of individualism, 
answered to the call and proved that we can be fed 
without any fear of starvation, even when no trains 
are running. But that was not all. The General Strike 
showed also how false are the notions generally enter- 
tained about skilled labour. People often talk as though 
the management of the brakes of an Underground train, 
or the handling of a motor *bus, or the working of the 
points, or the shifting of cargocs at the docks, are 
mysteries which the ordinary man cannot perform, 
It was proved last May that none of these was incapable 
of being quickly learned. So-called skilled labour was 
developed with great rapidity, and if the General Strike 
had -lasted another week we should have found that 


men with soft hands, could yery soon learn how to do 
the things which it was supposed eould only. be done 
by men whose hands had grown, not only horny, but 
skilful by years of practice.. Take one fact. The 
General Omnibus Company expected to have a terrible 
repairs bill to pay owing to the valour of ignorance 
displayed by amateur drivers. Instead, they found 
that the repairs were less than usual. The owner driver, 
who pays his own repair bill, is accustomed to nurse 
the vehicle he drives a good deal more than the man 
who simply hands his omnibus, or whatever it may 
be, over every evening to professional repairers. 

Again, the General Strike proved that there are resources 
both in the Statute Law and in the Common Law for 
dealing with breaches of contract undreamt of in the 
ordinary textbooks. If the General Strike had succeeded, 
there might be a good case for digging up the foundations 
of trade unionism and examining the roots. As it is, 
no such case appears to exist. 

We fully admit that individual trade unionists ought 
to have every possible form of protection against 
intimidation. It is, however, very doubtful whether 
we can obtain better security than that offered by the 
present ‘law and a common-sense interpretation of the 
phrase “ peaceful picketing” plus plenty of special 
constables ready to support the police. The most 
potent form of intimidation is social ostracism. But 
that is a thing which you cannot deal with by statute. 
As the Irishman said, “ You cannot put a wink into the 


schedule of an Act of Parliament.” 
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Even stronger is the case for leaving matters alone 
when we are asked to make trade unions answerable 
through their funds for wrongful acts committed by 
people for whom the trade union leaders are responsible. 
In theory that is perfectly sound, but we must not 
forget how strong would be the feeling in the trade 
unions that their funds, gathered so carefully for what 
they believe is essential to the protection of Labour, 
might be seized under the pretext that somebody who 
could be regarded in a moment of excitement as an 
official or an agent of the union had made a foolish 
speech or committed a foolish act. In_ this proposal 
for new legislation lurks a crowd of oceasions for mis- 
representation. 

Though the reasons for going slow in any attempt to 
deal with the powers of trade unions at the present 
moment are potent, there is yet a further general reason 
for not touching the matter. If the Conservative Party 
as a whole give occasion to their opponents to represent 
them as making an attack upon trade unionism and 
the working man’s right to withhold his labour if he 
so chooses, they will find they have done themselves 
a very ill service. They will not only have united their 
opponents, but dispersed and depressed a considerable 
number of people on their own side. At the preser¢ 
moment the most patent fact in regard to the opposition 
to the Government is that it is split on many fundamental 
points and principles, and is quarrelling bitterly over 
the conduct of the Coal Strike and the General Strike. 
What the Labour leaders and the trade unionist chiefs 
want above everything else is to find something that 
will unite’ them. They want ‘something which will 
help them to forget their recriminations and to drop the 
cries of “ We told you so!” “ You have betrayed us!” 
“You let us down!” “ You had neither courage ‘nor 
good faith,” and so on. 

* Shall trade unionism be-destroved ? 
to be slaves?” Here are ‘slogans which, however 
untrue, would unquestionably brirfg together the scattered, 
sullen and angry forces of the ‘Opposition. If, then, 


” 


* Are labourers 
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serious investigations of the present trade union law and 
its effects are quickly taken in hand, Mr. Baldwin will 
be wise in saying at present to his party, as Lord 
Melbourne said to his, ‘“ Can’t we leave it alone?” 

But we are by no means averse from our party doing 
what, in our opinion, is the prime business of Conservatism 
—making the Constitution a safe place for democracy. 
What the Communists and the left wing of Labour 
dread more than anything else is a firm Democratic 
foundation for our political system. The extreme 
Socialists are like the Jacobins. They want to reform 
society for its good, not to give it what it wants. They 
are not devotees of majority rule. Socialism in power 
might very easily take a lesson fromy Fascism and attempt 
to extend its authority “ in the true interests of the nation.” 
That being so, it is, in our opinion, essential that before 
this. Parliament is dissolved the Constitution should 
be fitted with the machinery of the’ Referendum or Poll 
of the People. We shall not be safe until it is possible 
for the people to demand that legislation on great and 
fundamental issues shall be submitted to their veto. 
If the Swiss people had not had this power of veto, 
they would have had their commerce and commercial 
credit destroyed by a capital levy. Fortunately for 
them, the log-rollers were obliged to submit their Act 
to the approval of the Democracy. That approval was 
withheld, not only by Switzerland as a whole, but by 
every electoral ‘district in the country ! 

“The people,” said the Socialists, “do not know 
what is good for them.” Is that a wise thing for the 
Conservatives to say in acts, if not in words ? 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI: THE NEW 
ITALY INCARNATE 
[Copyright in U.S.A. by Major F. Yeats-Brown.] 


FEYHERE was a stir among the ushers in the marble 
] antechambers of the Palazzo Chigi: I] Duce was 
coming, double doors were flung open: Mussolini walked 
very quickly through to his office with the step of a 
fencer. He wore morning dress and a top hat. 

Next instant I was shown into his large reception 
room. He was standing at a carved table, placed cross- 
wise to windows giving on.to the Piazza Colonna, glancing 
at a paper which he carried with him as he came forward 
to shake hands. He repeated my name, reading from the 
letter,, and said in English: “Would you prefer to 
speak in French or --—?” 

I was ‘so surprised to hear his good English (with a 
foreign’ accent, but fluent) that I said: ‘ Not French, 
Your Excellency, I shall understand Italian perfectly.” 
I believe his French is almost perfect and T am convinced 
he could carry on a conversation in English with ease. 
Hewever, he is not a man who cares: for compliments. 

Congratulations on his recent escape came first, 
naturally. Signor Mussolini smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders. We sat on two high backed chairs facing each 
other. His hands rested on the arms and he very rarely 
made a gesticulation: Much has been written of his 
magnetie eye, of his stern silences and dominating 
manner.. One could not fail to be impressed by the fact 
that one was speaking to a forceful, clear-headed and 
indeed witty man, but the chief impression he gave me 
was that he would not willingly harm a mouse. I may 
be wrong, but I believe there is a big streak of kindness 
in his nature. His forehead and eves are those of an 
idealist, his jaw that of a man of action. He rarely 


gesticulates. 


“You are right in saying that our Syndical Reform is 
the greatest constructive achievement of Fascismo up 
to the present,” he said; “... it is the boldest and most 
revolutionary act of the Government: we have under- 
taken it only after forty months of power, because we 
feel that we have now the necessary experience to carry 
it through to a successful issue. It is nothing less than 
an attempt to bring the working classes directly into 
the business of Government.” 

The obvious parallel with the Soviets was delightfully 
refuted. I wish I could quote the exact words, but in 
a few sentences full of fire and flowers, he summed up 
Socialism somewhat as follows: “ Every leaf of every 
tree is different. Nature knows no equality: Fascism 
recognizes none. Capitalism is not a vampire, neither 
is it doomed, on the contrary the New Capitalism has 
only just dawned. All this bogy of exploiters and 
exploited is Marxian nonsense. There is no actuality 
in class war, for the interests of both employer and 
employed are identical, namely to secure greater pro- 
duction, adding thereby not only to their own prosperity 
(that doesn’t matter) but to the prosperity of the 
nation.” 

No one but Signor Mussolini, I think, would have 
made that last remark. His appeal is always to something 
higher than personal profits. He works twelve hours a 
day himself and expects the people of Italy to work 
nine hours for the greatness of their country. No other 
politician in Europe would dare to do what he is doing 
either in interior economy or fiscal reform. He has 
imposed “ standard bread” on the people of Italy (to 
their great gastronomic benefit) and standard feminine 
fashions. He has abolished beggars and tipping. He 
has cleaned up the railways and made them pay. Now 
he has staried to sweep the Avgean stable of the 
currency. 

“The testing time for all Europe and therefore for 
Italy,” said Signor Mussolini, “‘ will be in the next five 
years. We are going through an anxious period. Our 
paper-currency issue has been centralized in the Bank of 
Italy* and we are taking drastic measures of deflation. We 
have to face it just as you had in England. If it means 
unemployment in Italy, Iam prepared to deal with it. The 
surgeon doesn’t bandy words with a patient, show him his 
instruments, tell him where he is going to cut. If an 
operation is necessary, he does it and that is all. After- 
wards the patient is grateful. The operation of deflation 
is necessary to Italy and it will be done, with the least 
possible suffering, but without shirking facts. I greatly 
admire the way you accomplished the process in England. 
Indeed, the management of your finances in post-War 
England seems to me one of the most glorious pages of your 
history. Your Chancellors of the Exchequer accomplished 
marvels, marvels that would have only been possible 
with a tenacious and enduring people. Particularly [ 
am an admirer of Mr. Churchill.” 

Signor Mussolini then asked me (true journalist that 
he is!) what was the circulation of the Spectator, and 
some questions on the coal strike which showed how 
closely he follows foreign affairs. He is a great reader in 
his spare time, though where he finds his spare time is 
a mystery to me. He is Prime Minister, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, War, Navy, Air and Corporations as 
well as head of the Fascist Party. Recently he addressed 
a mecting of his party at headquarters which lasted all 
night. Ife then drove to Villa Torlonia to change, went 
for a ride and was back at his office at 8 a.m. He rarely 








* Previously the Banks of Sicily and cf Naples had issucd their 
own notes and no Government had risked the unpopularity which 
a withdrawal of this privilege would have entailed, 
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leaves the Palazzo Chigi until 8 p.m., except for luncheon 
and an hour’s fencing in the afternoon with Maestro 
Ridolfi. 

Perhaps Signor Mussolini is rather misrepresented as 
a man of blood and iron. That, at any rate, is not his 
present phase. He is the business organizer of a business 
Government. Also he does in a special and dramatic 
way symbolize the hopes and idealisms of youth, and 
stand for the new-found self confidence of the race 
from which came the Renaissance and which may yet 
give the world something greater in a new and nobler 
conception of industry. 

Philosophers like Senator Gentile are Fascists, but into 
the philosophic and mystical aspects of Fascismo there 
js not space to inquire in this article. Neither can I 
give Signor Mussolini’s opinion on the future foreign 
policy, for although he admitted that the population is 
growing at the rate of half a million a year, he refused to 
discuss possible outlets. Again with regard to the price at 
which the lira may eventually be stabilized all he would 
say was “ EF un mistero—un segreto.” 

That I believe is the fact. We need not impute dark 
policies to Italy. She does not know where her surplus 
population will go (but the development of South Italy 
on which twelve thousand million lire are to be spent 
over a period of years will absorb her energies for a 
decade), nor does she know the price her currency will 
eventually fetch on the markets of the world. But she 
is determined that her men and her money alike shall 
be respected. Signor Mussolini is the embodiment of 
that will. 

A final word as to the popularity of Il Duce. Per- 
sonally I was charmed by his courtesy, idealism and 
range of mind. I tried, however, to find instances of 
discontent against his rule, and, of course, I was successful 
in certain cases. I have never yet met a dozen people 
who thought alike. But no sane observer can doubt 
either the great general popularity of Signor Mussolini or 
the benefits of Fascism to Italy. As one who was born in 
Italy and who has talked to all classes of people in many 
countries, I would say that there is only one statesman 
who approaches Mussolini in popular esteem and that is 
Mr. Coolidge. These two very different men are both 
national types—both embody in themselves what the 
masses of their respective countries would like to be and as 
a rule are not. The comparison ends with their popularity, 
Mr. Coolidge neither sees himself nor is seen by others as a 
romantic figure. Signor Mussolini, on the contrary, is a 
meteor who has blazed across the night of class-war, a 
portent, a flame. Those scorched by his doctrines do not 
love him, but the number of his well-wishers is continually 
growing. I hope in a later article to outline some of the 
present results and tendencies of his schemes for social 
reform. 

I had expected to find a stern, smouldering sort of man, 
abrupt to the point of brutality. Instead I found a very 
suave and versatile one : a tiger with claws sheathed and a 
smile on its face. 

Anyone who has met politicians and business men 
knows how often worldly success takes its toll on the 
nervous system. But Signor Mussolini, for all the weight 
of responsibility he bears, looks as if he had not a care in 
the world. Perhaps, indeed, he has only one care. All his 
Italian intensity, his strength, his subtlety—-his whole 


being It is this simplifica- 


is merged in love of country. 
tion of his inner life, no doubt, which has given him his 
good health and steady nerves and borne such splendid 
fruit of works, 


IF. Yeats-Brown, 











WHAT THE MINER THINKS 


IDLED for an hour this morning on one of the piers 

at the mouth of the Tyne. No ship entered; no 

ship left. The giant cranes weré rusting on their rusted 
rails. It seemed a river of the dead! 

Yesterday, I travelled over large parts of Northumber- 
land. How beautiful much of it was! The fine timber 
and rich grass ; the houses covered with Virginia creeper 
of a depth of crimson the south never knows, the peaks 
of the Cheviot hills in the background wrapped in blue 
haze, and the North Sea in front made a great picture. 
But in every colliery village and town I saw the same 
tragic groups of men standing around. They were all 
dressed in their above-ground clothes—very neat, very 
clean, every man with well-polished shoes. There they 
stood, weary for something to do, weary to apathy. 
They scarcely talked together. 

These were the strikers. The Northumberland miner 
ranks himself, and rightly, among the aristocracy of his 
calling.” This county in a former generation gave us 
leaders like Fenwick and Burt. It was a pioneer in 
popular education and. university extension. It is, 
to this day, a gold mine for lecturers and musicians. 
The Northumberland mining companies have. equally 
If you 
want proof of this, go first to the model town of Lyne- 
mouth—surely the most beautiful colliery centre in the 
world—built in a little over four years from nothing. 
Or see the great pit baths at Ellington, built at a cost of 
£15,000 from the subsidy of 1d. a ton. There are no 
women working at the pitheads here. Last year, the 
miners voluntarily agreed in some regions that I know 
to accept a reduction of wages to keep things going. This 
is surely proof of good relations. 

Here, in short, we have some of the best, the best organ- 
ized and the best educated miners in the kingdom. 
What do these men think of the strike ? How are they 
accepting defeat ? Are they likely to throw over extremist 
leaders like Messrs. Smith and Cook, or will they, while 
accepting defeat, pursue the owners with a vendetta 
and attempt to wreck the mines by bad workmanship 


been among the most progressive in the kingdom. 


and slackness ? 

These are the questions that I asked myself in London. 
Here, some of these questions answer themselves. 

The idea that the defeat of the miners will be followed 
by the collapse of the Miners’ Federation can be dismissed 
at once as absurd. The Northumberland men mean to 
stand by their fellows. This is not directly their dispute. 
But they are loyal, as they see loyalty, to their class. 
‘*The Northumbrian miners were the last to join the 
Federation. They will be the last to leave it,” one mine- 
manager told me, reluctant admiration in his voice. 
And the general anticipation is that the last few weeks 
of the strike will be the worst. 

The determination to keep on until a general settlement 
There is very 
little, if any, real destitution among the strikers here, but 
there is much very real privation. The children are 
well looked after. Nowhere do I know such bonny, 
plump and healthy looking youngsters as here. But this 
care of the children has been done at a cost. Savings 
have disappeared, and debts been incurred that it will 
take many months to settle. 

What do the families of the miners live on during the 
strike ? Union relief pay is so small as to be not worth 
mentioning. Tradesmen give credit, but the limit here 
has been nearly reached. The Guardians relieve those 
really destitute, the rate sometimes given being 9s. a 
week for the wife and $5. for each child, 


is secured is not an easy thing for the men. 
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Those living i in company houses pay no rent or rates. 
They have up, to now had their fuel free, either from 
company supplies or from screenings from the pithead 
heaps. ‘Those who have suffered most have been the 
thrifty who have bought their own houses. These 
are given no poor law relief. They are obliged to pay 
rates. 

It is.a paradox that while employers and men are having 
a life or death struggle the personal relationships continue 
so good. A big coal owner was horrified when an out- 
sider suggested that he should bring pressure to bear on 
the men by turning them out of the company houses if 
they would not return to-work. “ That would mean 
civil war,” he cried indignantly. 

Some years ago I witnessed a coal strike in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mines were heavily barricaded, drilled guards 
armed with magazine rifles poured in from other States, 
and machine guns and searchlights were placed at 
strategic points. The men, on their side, retorted with 
dynamite bombs. In Northumberland, at the height of 
the strike, you might travel a hundred miles and not meet 
a policeman. There are no armed guards, no military. 


This—again I emphasise the fact—does not mean 
weakening, At Ashington last Sunday the committee 
of the miners’ lodge met to consider compromise, a great 
crowd of men gathered around their mecting place, and 
when word came that the committee were inclined to 
compromise, the crowd yelled and threatened, demanding 
amass meeting. The mass meeting rejected compromise 
and yet Ashington is a place that before the strike agreed 
to a voluntary reduction of wages. 

I naturally expected that the failure of the tactics of 
Messrs. Cook and Smith would mean their overthrow. 
On the contrary, the men feel that loyalty requires that 
they back them—now! Later on this may change ; but 
not yet. And the Miners’ Federation will not be wrecked. 

Tragedy: everyone admits it. That this means 
industrial stagnation for months to come even the most 
fervent. striker knows. Yesterday expert witnesses in 
one of the courts here gave evidence that never has the 
condition of shipbuilding on the Tyne, Tees and Wear 
been so desperate as now. Ironworks are closing. The 
creeping paralysis of trade is rapidly spreading. 

This spirit of class loyalty has one promising side. 
When the men decide to go back they will go as a whole 
and will really work. It will take them a short time to 
accustom themselves and re-train their muscles for work. 
There will be much work to be done to make the pits 
right again. But no one I have met takes the threats 
of sabotage seriously. 


> 


“The War altered the whole spirit of our men,” one 
leading citizen told me. “Northumberland recruited 
well. We lost large numbers of our best men. Many of 
those who came back came with their old viewpoint 
gone. The War left a moral upheaval, even among those 
who did not go to it.” 

F. A. MACKENZIE. 


Northumberland, October 5th, 1926. 








Have you anything to sell? Readers have an unusually 
gead opportunity of selling what they have to offer—servicvs, 
the work of their brain or their hands, the small possessions 
for which they no longer have any use, the products of their 
farms or their gardens, &e., by using the Specraton classified 
‘advertisement columns. | Particulars are given on page 610, 
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THE SPIRIT OF ASSISI 


O much has been written by learned people of the 
Poor Little Man, after whom all the world rung 
to-day as it did seven hundred years ago, that it would 
be presumptuous for a traveller to write of his ch: aracter, 
tradition, Orders or Churches. There is much that 
remains unknown and unknowable about St. Francis. 
much also that one who would compare Eastern and 
Western mysticism might relate to the Bhakti-yog of 
the Vedanta, that path of poverty and love designeg 
to “confound the nobleness and greatness and streng gth 
and beauty and wisdom of the world” (the Fioretti may 
not be history, but they are literature and sound Frangis. 
can teaching) “ to the intent that men may know that all 
virtue and all goodness come from Him, and not from 
the creature.” How did “ the little clown of Christ,” 
who was neither noble, nor comely, nor cloquent, charm 
man and bied and beast ? How was it that he healed 
the sick, threw Brother Manco a spear’s length in the 
air, spoke to assemblies which had been deaf to great 
preachers and marvellously won their souls? These 
things it may be profitable to consider under the great 
skies of Umbria, but the result of the thinking need not 
be written down. 

What I will try to describe, however, is the psychic 
impression made upon me by some of the holy places of 
Assisi. I do not think it fanciful to believe that the 
great energies that St. Francis released in his lifetime 
still linger in the places where he sang and prayed. To 
me at any rate there is a pent passion of love in the 
Portiuncula. It is a very little place, enclosed in the 
basilica of St. Mary of the Angels in the plain below 
Assisi. Its floor is worn, its walls shiny with the passage 
of pilgrims. Here Francis gathered his disciples, here he 
worked with his blessed hands renewing the joists perhaps 
and repairing the crumbled stone. Here came Clare 
(who as a girl of ten must have seen Francis in his 
time of pride as also in his passion of renunciation) 
shorn and dispossessed of earthly vanities to receive 
her novitiate into the Second Order. Here Francis 
spoke to the host and army of his followers who gathered 
for the Chapter of the Trelisses in words that scythed 
the weeds of flesh and amazed Cardinals and peasants 
alike. 

Here, too, came that Roman lady, whom Francis 
quaintly called “ Brother Jacoba,” bringing cloth and 
wax for the burial, when II Santo Serafico lay down to 
die. And of the wax he let make candles, symbols of 
the radiance that flooded through his frail frame and still 
shines to the bounds of earth and down seven centuries. 
So he passed, with lit candles burning and his brothers 
singing of Fra Sole—“ a likeness and a type, Most High, 
of Thee.” 

In St. Mary’s I could not find the spirit of Francis, 
nor in the triple sanctuary on the Assisi ridge. It is called 
the glory of Umbria, with its frescoes and relics and 
ceiling of powdered lapis-lazuli sent by the Sultan 
who was a friend of Francis. Under all this gear, 
hemmed in an iron-bound shrine, lie the remains of 
Il Poverello, creature of light and son of song. What 
has he to do with these censers and bells and unsunned 
priests and the two great Churches that double-seal 
his crypt ? 


This is my personal and perhaps pagan feeling. St. 
Francis at any rate would not have agreed. He would 
have pardoned the eagerness of Brother Elias to secure 
his body—he who would have cheerfully given his limbs 
to anyone who needed them—for he was always an 
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upholder of tradition and authority. And the churches, 
being not for his comfort but for the glory of God, would 
have been approved. But for me, no_ benediction 
ever sung in them that touches the heart as does the 
breeze on Monte Subasio. 

It is a stiff walk to the summit of the mountain, by 
way of the ilexes of the Carceri—itself an enchanted 
spot, half-way to Heaven as it were. Thence there is a 
purgatory of pink and white shale to surmount, then the 
whole Vale of Spoleto lies before you. 

Monte Subasio is not a peak, but a plateau. The sweet 
serenity of its air, its sweep of view from Lake Trasimene 
to Terni must often have been enjoyed by St. Francis. 
One is in communion here not with the historical saint but 
with the ethereal and still living Francis, he who would 
have sung with the young herds who graze their flocks here 
(they have fine voices) and preached to their sheep 
perhaps. And his mind might have been caught up into 
an ecstasy that afternoon, as he marked how Brother 
Sun, westering, turned the clouds of the equinox into 
battlements of a celestial city. Below lay real battlements: 
the rose-pink towers of Assisi and a single spire marking 
jts old rival Perugia. Between them was a plain of peace, 
cloisonné with olive trees and curiously alive. Dark 
hills, like hounds with head on forepaws, lay as in 
a light sleep. The Chioggia, winding between them, 
wriggled as the sunlight caught it. There were spirits 
down there, in the haze and head of earth, good spirits 
that brooded on the lorry-loads of pilgrims who traversed 
the straight white roads. 

With the tinkle of the sheep bells in my ears, I went 
down again to the shade of the Carceri, under whose 
trees St. Francis talked with God. And then down and 
down to San Damiano, which like the little Portiuncula is 
instinct with Franciscan virtue. There is the refectory, 
where Santa Chiara blessed the bread in the Pope’s 
presence, so that a cross appeared on each loaf, there is 
the garden she loved and the window from which she 
exposed the ciborium that put the Saracens to flight. 
And in the small square outside we can see her bending 
with a grief too deep for tears over the body of him 
who was the light of her earthly life and the dearest 
Saint of Christendom. 

It was dark when I reached the gates of Assisi. Here 
I found peasants, with their sumpter beasts unloaded 
and tied for the night. I smoked a cigarette. Unwilling 
to end a perfect day, I lingered with some good folk 
who enjoyed, as I did, the cool of the evening and we 
talked of politics, pane bigio, the price of the lira, of 
anything but saints and miracles. 

And it was on just such a night as this that amidst 
the riven rocks of La Verna an angel came to St. Francis 
and marked him with the Wounds, and that the light 
of that wonder flamed throughout the countryside and 
sleepy muleteers, forefathers of these my friends of the 
evening, up-saddled, thinking dawn had come. 
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DUCK SHOOTING IN CALIFORNIA 


7 great Suisun marsh situated in the Suisun Bay 

is one of the best duck ‘shooting centres of Cali- 
fornia, the area covered being about thirty miles by ten, 
and though tidal, is quite fresh most of the year. Practi- 
cally the whole marsh is divided into game preserves, the 
value having appreciated from nothing to seventy dollars 
per acre. There have always been great numbers of 


all kind of duck in California, including canvas-back, 
sprig (pintail), widgeon, gadwell, spoonbill (shoveller), 


cinnamon and green winged teal, and mallard, ruddy, 
redhead and blue-bill, besides countless geese. Though 
they do not exist to-day in such vast flocks as formerly, 
they are still plentiful and afford excellent sport. All 
the waders are protected by law, except snipe. The 
clubs have from three to 600 acres. 

The club about which I am writing owns an island of 
about 1,400 acres, and is considered one of the best. The 
shooting licences cost one dollar per annum for a resident 
citizen, ten dollars for residents of another State, and 
twenty-five dollars for a foreigner. There are over 100,000 
of such licences issued, which shows the popularity of the 
sport. In old times the duck, &c., were slaughtered for the 
market, but there are now laws prohibiting the sale of 
game. The island already mentioned is reached by leaving 
the Transcontinental Railway where it crosses the marshes, 
and proceeding by Motor boat up the sloughs, and great 
difficulties had to be overcome in erecting the line 
at this point. Piles were at first driven in to 
the depth of 200 feet, but as the swamp proved 
practically bottomless, a more stable foundation was 
at last constructed with bundles of brushwood laid 
on frames and sunk. Even now the ground shakes 
as the train passes, and huge waves of mud are forced 
up, sometimes twenty feet high, on each side of the line. 

The island is surrounded by swamps, ponds and 
wide streams, bordered with tules and other plants 
which make good cover for the duck. High gum-trees 
are grown at the landing places to assist the launches 
in fog or darkness. One of the keepers’ duties is 
to adapt the pools to suit the taste and peculiarities 
of the duck. For the canvas-backs a depth of six 
to fifteen feet is best, as they prefer to dive for 
their food. The sprig or pintail, on the other hand, 
is only happy when having its tail in the air and 
its head at the bottom of the pool, so eighteen inches 
is the depth provided. The ‘cute old mallard suspects 
open water, and likes to drop into a pot-hole amongst 
the tules, and for him the grain is placed at the edge 
of the water. The other ponds are baited on the bottom, 
and tons of cereals are scientifically distributed by the 
keepers, new experiments being constantly tried as to 
the most tempting bait and kept as an inviolable club 
secret. 

At early morn the steam launch conveys the shooters 
to their appointed ponds. On arriving, you proceed 
to put out the decoys provided by the keeper, taking 
into consideration the direction of the wind and other 
circumstances. Some judgment is required, as a good 
open space must be left for the birds, while the 
decoys must be well in sight to attract the attention of 
the wild fowl, and not right in front of the shooter. 

The morning flight generally lasts from daylight until 
8 a.m. or 9, when the birds move on to open water for 
protection, For their evening meal they again return 
to the marshes. I have seen teal, which have an extra- 
ordinarily swift flight, come in like hail upon the ponds. 
Most of the shooting is done from blinds hid in the tules, 
or from barrels sunk in the pickle-weed or saw-grass, 
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These are placed in suitable positions covering the ponds, 
with the decoys set out to lure the duck within range. 
I myself prefer the barrel, as one can sit down comfortably 
out of the wind, which is often cold in the early morning. 
A little marsh grass placed round the edge acts as a 
complete disguise. 

As flock after flock appears, the excitement increases, 
some circling round two or three times high above before 
pitching, when you must not lift a finger, as they are 
examining the pond most carefully for danger. Other 
flocks continue their flight overhead, their goal being 
more distant. When they do not intend to alight, their 
flight is direct and not wheeling. If the weather is very 
windy, the larger ponds, called water-holes, become 
extremely rough. I remember two shooters being caught 
in a perfect hurricane on one of the ponds, and very 
nearly foundering. They eventually only succeeded in 
reaching the landing place by casting overboard their 
cargo of duck, and, getting close to the tules, waded 
through the mud to safety. 

In September the birds arrive in flocks from their 
Northern breeding haunts. Some remain all the year 
in the swamps, but the Northern duck can always be 
distinguished by his fine plumage, and looks much better 
than the native bird. The keepers have many pests to 
contend against, not the least amongst which are the 
mud-hens, a bigger bird than our English moorhen, with 
dark blue-black plumage and green legs surrounded with 
white. These birds get away with at least three-quarters 
of the duck grain. Carp also are a terrible pest, and 
very plentiful. They eat most of the natural food, which 
is really much preferred by the duck, particularly sprig 
and pintail. This food is mostly the roots of the Tule 
potato, which throw out small bulblets from the root 
fibre, and if the duck fail in finding this delicacy they are 
apt to move on in search of it elsewhere. As you wade 
through the water, carp swim out from under your 
feet; unfortunately they were introduced into the 
country, not being a native fish. 

Twelve-bore guns heavily choked have been the rule, 
but of late years quite a number of shooters have adopted 
the twenty-gauge with a thirty-two-inch barrel. 


E. B. P. 


THE SCOT VERSUS THE ENGLISHMAN 


NYDNEY SMITH’S foolish gibe that a surgical 
kJ operation was necessary to introduce a jest into a 
Scotsman’s head has had the most unfortunate result, 
for it gave the Scot a clue to the proper treatment 
of his Englishman. 

Ever since then Scottish actuarial and insurance com- 
panies with the aid of the Stock Exchange have manu- 
factured “ Scotch* stories ” for the benefit of Scotsmen, 
with which the Scot—preferably after dinner—tickles his 
Englishman to death. The Englishman being then in 
that episcopal mood “ when a curate might play with 
him,” pays the shot, claps his friend on the back, bids 
him cheer up, offers to guarantee his overdraft at the 
bank, and finally goes down to his house thanking God 
in his muddle-headed way that he himself was born 
south of the Tweed. 

Andrew Lang once remarked upon the strange difference 
between Englishman and Scot; he pointed out that 
“when Bannockburn and Ancrum Moor were mentioned 


al 





ecently they appear to come from Aberdeen, and the latest 
the writer has heard is of the Aberdonian endeavouring to recall 
the memory of « former meeting to an Englishman: * Ay, an’ 
I sat next ye at dinner, and ye gi’ed me a cigar—it was a varra guid 
ane; ay, I have it yet, an’ whiles o’ a Sawbath afternoon I tak’ 
a puff at it still.” 


Englishmen ‘kept more than usual calm,’ whereas tg 
the Scot Flodden and Pinkie were perpetual sorrows.” 

Sir Walter Scott, again, tells the tale of the Scots 
doctor in Carlisle with the two drastic purges, his sole 
prescriptions. “* What about the increase in the bills of 
mortality ?”’ he enquired, smiling. ‘“* Aweel,” was ths 
answer, “ it will tak a lang time to mak up for Flodden."’ 

The Scot never forgets his past history ; the English. 
man never cares to remember. His indifference, however, 
is not founded upon modesty, for though he does not 
pray for “a guid conceit of hissel,” he still believes in 
his heart, with Milton, that when there is a difficult job 
to be done “ God sends for his Englishman.” 

It is, indeed, strange that there should be so great a 
difference between Lowland Scot and Englishman, for 
the race is identical and the language the same. “ Save 
for a few imported words like the French gigot, the 
Lowland Scots and Northumbrian dialects are identical,” 
said the late editor (R. O. Heslop) of Northumbrian 
Words, and Freeman insisted, it will be remembered, 
that the court, language, and manners of Malcolm 
Canmore were entirely English ; going a little further back 
into the past it may also be pointed out that it was Edwin, 
King of Northumbria, who built his burh above the Nor 
Loch beside the Firth of Forth, and that the Northumbrian 
Earl Siward defeated Macbeth and helped Malcolm to 
the throne. 

How, then, can one explain this divergence of character ? 
It can only be ascribed to the continued influence of two 
great Scotsmen—John Knox and Sir Walter Scott. 

These two great men of widely differing personalities 
themselves impressed upon the Scot his peculiar 
characteristics—his seriousness and his pride. John Knox 
by putting down “ The Mass” and the “ fair and fatal 
race” of Stewart in the person of Queen Mary, had 
made “ The Kirk ” triumphant ; King James VI. and I. 
was in Scotland no more than “ God’s sillie vassal,” 
and Charles I. was handed over to the English Army 
by the Scots in exchange for the arrears of their pay. 
The Presbyterians held him down, as it has been said, and 
the Independents cut off his head. 

Thereafter “ The Kirk ” ruled in Scotland and Presbyter 
became king ; at once life assumed a seriousness as of the 
“Sabbath.” Some two hundred years later Sir Walter 
Scott arose to set forth by his genius the other side of the 
Scot—his pride in his past, his love of adventure and 
romance which “The Kirk” had never killed, had indeed 
in some ways intensified. Scotland was revealed to the 
world at large, the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum 
known to the Middle Ages was recognized afresh, and 
Sir Walter Scott was acclaimed throughout Europe. 

One result, amongst others, was that Scotland annexed 
the whole borderland, and the present writer, when 
reviewing Andrew and John Lang’s Highways and By- 
ways of the Border in the Spectator some years ago, 
was moved to protest mildly against their tacit assumption 
that the Roman Wall in Northumberland belonged to the 
Scottish border. It was, of course, built to keep out the 
Scots, but lamentably failed to do so. “A failure, 
like everything else the English had done,” as Mr. 
Kirkwood observed recently at Westminster. 

Burns must be regarded as the final factor in estab- 
lishing Scottish pride (“* Whaur is your Wully Shakespeare 
noo?”): he did not achieve Sir Walter’s world-wide 
fame, but he became the national poet, and in these 
democratic days none is more often quoted. 


Yet there are some strange paradoxes to be observed 
in regard to this pride of nationality. The original 
Scots were converted to Christianity by “ a Gloucester- 
shire lad ’—St. Patrick; the saintly Queen Margaret 
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was sister to Edgar Etheling, Saint Cuthbert was a 
Northumbrian, Edinburgh was founded, as said above, 
by Edwin, the Northumbrian King, and Robert the 
Bruce, who achieved Scotland’s independence, was of 
English, or at least of Anglo-Norman, descent, as also was 
Balliol. 

The Northumbrian, who is the younger, improvident 
brother of the Scot, commonly forgets these things, as 
also that his kings in the seventh century ruled from 
Stranraer to Chester, from the Firth of Forth to the 
Humber; that the first great English historian, Bede, 
was a Northumbrian, as also the first of the English poets, 
Caedmon. 

The Englishman is, indeed, a_ shy, 
animal, who has never quite known himself, whereas the 
Scot knows himself, as also his Englishman, and thereby 
has “ the bulge ” over John Bull. 

That wise and valiant Scot, the late Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in one of his letters writes as follows : “* No one of purely 
English descent has ever been known to describe the 
English character, or to attempt to describe it. Ihave 
more Scottish and Irish blood in my veins than English ; 
I think I can see the English character truly, from a little 


self-conscious 


distance.” 

His superb tribute in England: and the War, one 
rejoices to learn, was that one of his writings which he 
thought would keep his name alive, and if the Englishman 
laughs at the Scot and the Scot “ pulls the leg” of the 
Englishman, this bickering is founded ultimately upon a 
real admiration of the one for the other brother. 

NoRTHUMBRIENSIS, 


SPECTABILIA 


A corDIAL welcome has been given at Bombay to the 
deputation of the South African House of Assembly. The 
members have gone to India to study conditions there 
before the Conference takes place at which legislation 
affecting the Indians in South Africa will be considered, 
The Conference will be at Cape Town in December, 
Inter-Empire visits of this kind are of the utmost impor- 


tance; it would be hard to overestimate the advantage 
of such contacts. 
* * * * 
Current American periodicals contain advertisements 


of “ The University Afloat ’—a college that goes round 
The cruise lasts eight months, 
and costs £500 per head. The first expedition has just 
set sail and hopes to visit thirty foreign countries, calling 
at forty-four ports. The ‘Ryndam’ of the Holland- 
American Line takes the modern argonauts on. their 
tour. I notice that an old friend, Dr. Charles F. Thwing, 
formerly President of the Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, acts as the Jason of the expedition and ex- 
Governor Allen, of 
of the daily paper to be published on board. 


the world on board ship. 


None of the 
students has ever been round the world before. The 
new school of peripatetics has been sponsored by New 
York University. The floating college is no new idea, 
but it has never been contrived on such a large scale, 
“ It is a most alluring voyage,” says the New York Times, 
“that these collegians are to embark upon at a time 
when their brothers are seeking the academic groves and 
the playing fields.” 
* * * we 

The impending legislation to regulate the use of public 
motor vehicles has received much attention in the Press 
of late. There is one reform which is surely long overdue. 
Every charabane should be compelled to carry a mirror 
for the use of its drivex. During the summer I have 


Kansas. is to be the editor-in-chief 


motored along the narrow roads of several of the home 
counties, and I have been surprised to find how many 
charabancs have no mirrors. On one occasion for nearly 
three miles I endeavoured to pass the charabane ahead 
without success, the driver.apparently being unable to 
hear anything except the rattling of his own vehicle 
over a bumpy stretch of road. 
* * * + 

Lord Darling made an excellent suggestion when he 
was in Montreal recently. He advocated the permanent 
residence here of the Dominion members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council as permanent paid 
members. What wiser step was ever taken than to make 
the members of the legal profession overseas feel that 
the way is open to them to sit one day on the Supreme 
Court of the British Commonwealth ? 

** * * * 

The second annual parade of the Ku Klux Klan has 
taken Washington, but there sadly 
diminished numbers at the annual ‘ klonvocation,” 
according to the Washington correspondent of the 
Times. The attitude of the Klan to the Roman Catholic 
Church is as hostile as ever and it has pledged itself 
“to purge Catholicism from the American body politic.” 


place in were 


* * * * 


I am glad to hear of the success of the American 
Newspaper Fellowship scheme, by means of which two 
or three British journalists are to .practise their pro- 
fession for six months to a year on American newspapers 
and to study American conditions. The money, has been 
subscribed by American friends as a memorial to Walter 
Hines Page, and as a practical means of promoting 
British-American friendship. Let us hope that the 
scheme will grow and that ultimately no newspaper 
office in the British Empire or in the United States 
will regard itself as well equipped which does not possess 
an editorial writer who is personally familiar with al] 
TANTUM, 


. 


parts of the English-speaking world. 


MUSIC 


THE ENTERPRISE OF THE B.B.C. 


Tut British Broadcasting Company is an admirably good- 
tempered concern. It is constantly being criticized by 
people who are ignorant of the special conditions of its 
existence and procedure, and invariably it accepts the 
criticism for what it is worth, turns it to profit whenever 
possible, and ignores the venom. In arranging the musical 
programmes for the coming season, the company has been 
particularly courageous. <A series of six-chamber concerts 
will be relayed from the Grotrian Hall. ‘These have been 
designed to represent the works of the contemporary composers 
of Hungary, Italy, Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, and 
Holland. Many of the works are in MS., and although 
this is not a virtue in itself, it emphasizes the enlightenment 
and enterprise of those who have organized the concerts. 
Another important series is that which has been dubiously 
Twelve of these will be given 
the largest 


entitled ** National Concerts.” 
at the Albert Hall by an orchestra of 150 players 
ever assembled for broadcasting purposes. The first 
programme, which was heard on September 30th, included 
Brahms’ First Symphony, an obviously unwise choice in 
view of the increased size of the orchestra. Sir Hamilton 
Harty’s reading was the effect of the special circumstances 
rather than of his own attitude towards the Symphony. 
It was necessary for him to come down continually to a low 
gear so that we could take in every detail of that thickly 
wooded country. But who wants Brahms in detail ? 
Madame Olezewska’s of Beethoven’s. An die 
Hojfjnung was a most moving experience. I have rarely 
Basu MAIne. 


singing 


heard phrases so eleganily poised. 
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THE THEATRE 


MR. HERBERT GOES TO SEA 


[“ Tue Warre Wircu.”—By A. P. Herspert.—HAayMarkeT.] 
“ Anoy !” sings Mr. Herbert again and again with complete 
euccess in Riverside Nights and it is “ ahoy,” speaking symboli- 
cally, that he has tried to sing from the decks of The White 
Witch, but, alas ! the cry echoes faintly on the distant shore, 
and we do not pick it up. 

This play will, I am afraid, come as a disappointment to 
Mr. Herbert’s many admirers in other spheres, and it grieves 
me to have to say so. There are good things in it, of course. 
A piano-tuner, who is a little gem of characterization ; a 
rhapsody on the joys of sailing which will please marine 
enthusiasts and even persuaded me, who am a confirmed 
landsman, that there must be something in it; a be autiful 
love scene, though it is too long, in which there is much delicacy 
of treatment—and a dinghy full of wisdom; and the most 
realistic picture (for which the producer, Mr. Norman Page, 
deserves great credit) of a yacht becalmed in a fog off the 
Needles. What, then, is wrong, evcn allowing for the fact 
that there is always a certain feeling of disappointment— 
indeed, of resentment—when a man in Mr. Herbert's position 
dares to write what is, in intention, a serious play ? That is the 
penalty of being a professional humorist, and I feel that Mr. 
Herbert might have been wiser not to have labelled his play 
a “ comedy.” By this I do not mean that the play fails to 
amuse, in a quiet sort of way, but, underneath its thin founda- 
tions blazes anger, a rather magnificent anger, but too much 
of it. 
draw the line between dialogue and propaganda. Mr. Herbert 
feels so strongly on certain subjects—notably the implied 
suggestion in modern fiction and in the divorce court that a 
man and woman cannot go away together for the week-end 
without immoral relations resulting—that he has let his 
feelings take charge of him. The result is that the lightness 
of his touch is shrouded by some rather solemn preaching, and 
the note struck rings false. Again it requires a dramatist of 
genius to hold an entire act with only two characters, more 
especially when that act is set on the narrow deck of a six-ton 
yawl, and inthe dark. Actually, aided by the mechanical skill 
of the stage manager and that queer, elusive * feyness ”’— 
there is no other word—of Miss Fay Compton, Mr. Herbert's 
audacity nearly came off. The scene had enough in it of that 
mysterious quality called “ feeling * to make one lean forward 
in one’s seat. It is only fair to say that on the first night both 
Miss Compton and Mr. Quartermaine were suffering from 
terrible colds which probably affected their playing, good though 
it was, of this difficult scene. I donot presume to lecture 
Mr. Herbert for not conforming to any rules of the game, but 
I cannot help feeling that in the particular circumstances he 
was simply asking for Jonah to come aboard; and come 
aboard he did. I do not propose to discuss either the ethics or 
the dramatic probabilities of Mr. Herbert's theme. With 
the exception of the piano-tuner (very well played by Mr. 
Sebastian Smith) his characters do not seem real, and so one’s 
interest in his story wanders. In view of the fact that Mr. 
Herbert served with the Naval Division during the War, he 
may be partially forgiven for the creation of an utterly 
incredible Major, who jarred terribly on my nerves, but I 
cannot absolve the producer from blame for allowing the actor 
who played this part to appear in shiny leather patent shoes 
in the morning. Majors-don’t do it, not even when they are 
bounders. Miss Cicely Byrne looked, as she always does, very 
charming, and sketched in an unlikely part with skill. There 
is a gentleness and a refinement about Miss Byrne which is 
very pleasing. In conclusion this should be said. There is 
enough in the play to allow one the hope that Mr. Herbert 
will co better next time. Being an impulsive person, I hope 
he wil! not run away with the idea that there is some sinister 
conspiracy on the part of the dramatic critics to “‘ down” a 
brother-journalist. On the contrary. He should take their 


censure as a compliment, since, in the main, it arises from a 
disappointed expectation of better things. Do you remember 
the scene in Peter Pan, where Captain Hook complains that 


Only a very experienced dramatist knows where to~ 


the attentions of the crocodile are becoming a bore? “In a 


, 


way, Cap’n,” chuckles Smee, “ it’s a kind of a compliment,” 
Let Mr. Herbert comfort himself with that. To Miss Compton 
and Mr. Quartermaine I owe a special debt of gratitude. I¢ 
they were unable to bring the play to life, at least they did this, 
They nearly turned Mr. Herbert's love scene on board the yacht 
into poetry, so much so that I was able to forget my uneasiness 
about the rest. I closed my eyes. For a moment I was back 
in the Regency. At an inn called “‘ The Man with a Load of 
Mischief,” the moonlight streamed through the mullioned 
window. A horse stirred in the stable, breaking the silence, 
Miss Compton stood with her back to the window. “ I am not 
afraid of little things,” she said proudly. The lover in Mr, 
Quartermaine smiled and answered “* But we are all afraid of 
their littleness.”” Once again I felt the tears rising. Then the 
fog-siren went and The White Witch foundered. Mr. Herbert, 
too, is not afraid of “ little things.” Therein lies great hope 
for his future as a dramatist. 

Tehechov’s The Cherry Orchard has been revived at the 
Barnes Theatre. The most notable thing in a production which 
went, I thought, curiously astray in a number of places was an 
exquisite performance by Miss Josephine Wilson as Varya, 
Life is indeed “ an imbecile affair,” but whether it can ever 
be quite so imbecile as Tchechoy in this play would have us 
believe I take leave to doubt. 

Ewan AGNEW, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A LETTER FROM BUDAPEST 


[To the Ediior of the Specraronr.] 

Smr,—To an Englishman returned from London after some 
months it must be confessed that Budapest has the 
appearance of a deserted village. When he sees a mounted 
policeman controlling a traffic which consists of three carts, 
two tramway cars and a motor, he thinks of the block at 
Hyde Park Corner that hindered his drive to Victoria to 
start on his journey to Central Europe, and wonders at the 
fact of the town boasting of a population of over a million. 
However, as he moves, he gathers that the town has not 
changed, and is as much agitated as ever over the old 
questions of the succession to the throne, the tendencies of 
commerce and the return of Hungary to her place among 
the nations. Regarding the first question, an interesting 
fact is the recent gift of a motor-car of Hungarian manufacture 
to the young Prince Otto, whom many, if not 
Hungarians look on as their future king. The gift was made 
by two hundred Hungarian families, loyal to the Hapsburg 
claimant. Whether any political significance need be attached 
to this demonstration of affection it is needless to discuss, 
but as a mere fact it cannot be devoid of interest. 





most; 


Bearing to a certain cxtent on the same question comes 
the memorial féte at Mohacs on August 29th in memory 
of the fatal battle which took place on August 29th, 1526. 
In this battle the small and ill-equipped Hungarian army 
was totally defeated by a vastly more numerous army of 
Turks under the great Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent. 
The result was the death of Louis Ii., the last Hungarian 
King, the complete overrunning of the country by the Turks, 
and the subjection of Hungary proper to the Sultans for 
160 years. A new and rather strange feature of the féte of 
this year is that the Turkish Minister for the first time has 
been asked and has consented to take part. Another feature 
will be the sharing in the ceremony of all the rowing clubs 
having their quarters between Gyor and Mohacs—the latter 
a pretty little town on the Danube not far from the Serbian 
border. Louis IL., who was drowned in a marsh in his flight 
from the battle-ficld, was the great-grandson of Albert of 
Austria, and therefore a Hapsburg. On the other hand 
Albert's wife was the grand-daughter of Louis the Great, 
King of Hungary. Moreover, as the Diet decreed his succession 
and he was duly crowned, Louis may in some sense be 
considered the last Hungarian King. 

The most important event in the year has been the end of 
the Control and the departure of Mr. Jeremiah Smith, the 
Cemmissiconer, and Mr, Siepmann, Adviser of the National 
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Bank. The former has earned the undying gratitude of 

Hungarians not only for his services as Commissioner and 

strenuous work which at one time injured his health, but 

still more for the generous gift of his untouched salary. 

Truly nothing in the course of his career in Hungary became 
him like the leaving it. The gift has been used to found 
scholarships for students of the Technical University by 
which two or more students will be enabled to go to America 
and continue their training. No one who met the Com- 
missioner, who was quiet and unassuming in manner, could but 
be impressed by his personal charm, while in connexion with 
his last noble act, no doubt Hungarians like to compare it 
with the act of their great countryman Count Stephen 
Schechenyi, who devoted a whole year’s income to founding 
the Hungarian Academy a hundred years ago. The Com- 
missioner refused from the first to take any remuneration for 
his work, but was given @ sum of five thousand dollars 
monthly for the expenses of himself and his staff. Of this 
he spent two thousand only—the rest has been given back 
and with the sum which should amount to some £15,000 or 
£16,000 the scholarships mentioned will be founded. Mr. 
Siepmann, the English Adviser of the National Bank, also 
did Hungary yeoman’s service in the matter of her finances, 
of which not the smallest parts were the stabilization of the 
currency, the starting of the National Bank and abolition 
of inflation. Meanwhile things are going on as before— 
statistical reports will be published monthly without comments. 

As to social affairs, Budapest has been not unlike London; 
most people have been away, great numbers at Abazzia 
on the Adriatic, others at Gran or Estergom and other places 
down the Danube, while a few still remain in town. A visit 
from the members of the International Law Association 
at Vienna caused some mild excitement, but nothing 
of any importance is likely to happen till the return of the 
natives with the autumn. 

The death has taken place recently of the Architect, Mr. 
Hausman, who constructed the Royal Palace in Buda and 
the Law Courts or rather Palace of Justice, a fine building, 
behind the Houses of Parliament, the former the most 
ronspicuous erection in Buda, while the latter is, excepting 
the Parliament House, perhaps the finest building in Pest. 

Imay refer to two more events. The first was the birthday of 
the Archduke Joseph who reached his fifty-fourth year a few 
weeks ago. The Archduke, who is also a Field-Marshal, comes 
of a collateral branch of the Hapsburgs, being the grandson of 
the famous and popular Palatine Joseph at the time of the 
War of Independence. He did good service in the War and 
was greatly beloved by the troops. He has a pleasing 
personality and speaks English well. Some would name him 
as a candidate for the throne, others would like him as Regent, 
but such ideas, I think, are likely to remain ideas. 

The other commemoration was that of St. Stephen’s Day 
on August 20th, when the hand of the Royal Saint was 
removed from its home in the Palace Chapel and borne 
in procession by a body of Ecclesiastics to the Coronation 
Church in Buda, where a solemn Mass was celebrated. 
St. Stephen, it may be remembered, was the first King of 
Hungary. There was a curious legend that St. Stephen the 
Mariyr appeared in a dream to Saroltha, the mother of 
Stephen, before the birth of her son, telling her to put her 
faith in Christ, and she would bear a son who should be 
King, lead a wonderful life, and afterwards be numbered among 
the saints,—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CorRESPONDENT IN BUDAPEST. 

1 Arany Janos Utca, Budapest. 








[The first, second, and third instalments of the Ex-Kaiser’s 
Autobiography appeared in the Specrator of September 18th, 
25th, and October 2nd, 1926. Copies of these issues may be 
obtained from the Specraron Office, 138 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2, upon application. Sevenpence-half- 
penny should be enclosed to cover cost and postage of each copy.] 
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LETTERS TO: THE'‘EDITOR 


A PROTEST FROM THE: EX-KAISER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Number 5,126 of Sept. 25th, 1926, containing the second 
instalment of H.I.M.’s book, My Eerly Life, brings an article 
reviewing the chapters published with very disparaging and 
misleading comments on H.I.M. ‘The article shows a 
deplorable lack of knowledge relating to the genesis of the 
War, Roots and Causes of the War and How the Game was 
played, that this want must be administered to. Accordingly 
I am authorized to submit to your perusal a pamphlet, Our 
Secret Alliare’, written by an American Lady, Mrs. Cornelia 
Steketee Hulst, during the War and translated into German 
for circulation in Germany. After its close study doubtless 
you will be able clearly to discern who the men were and 
which Nation is the culprit that sprung the World’s War 
on Germany and its unsuspecting rulers after nearly 19 years 

of preparation.—Ever yours truly, 
GRAF VON SCHMETTOW 
(Acting Chief of the Household of H.1.M.). 
Doorn, Sept. 27th, 1926. 
[Our Secret Alliance is a well-known pro-German pamphlet 
which was published in Chicago in 1917 by “‘ The League to 
Insure International Justice.”’—Ep. Spectator.] 








































































THE WHALE 

[To the Editor of the Srectrstor.] 
Sir,—In your issue of September 25th (p. 463) you have pub- 
lished a note referring to a whale recently stranded on the 
coast of Lincolnshire. I wish to express my surprise that an 
imputation of cruelty so injurious to the reputation of the 
Natural History Museum should have been admitted into 
your paper without making inquiry at the Museum as to the 
correctness of the details reported and as to the inferences to 
be drawn from the facts. The rumour that the whale lived 
three days on the lorry might at least have been looked. into. 
The inaccuracy does not indeed affect the question of principle, 
but it is not unimportant, as the actual time was hardly more 
than half a day. 

The events in question took place at a time when I was on 
the Continent. From inquiries I have made since my return 
I have satisfied myself that the allegation of cruelty breaks 
down, in view of the strong evidence which can be produced 
that the whale was comatose and unconscious during the 
whole of its journey. An ambulance driver taking an injured 
and unconscious man to some other place is not accused of 
cruelty. The well-meaning suggestion that the whale should 
have been humanely slaughtered would have led to a dis- 
tressing scene of bloodshed if it had been carried out. Many 
shots would probably have had to be fired, and if there is 
anyone who prefers to believe that the whale was not uncon- 
scious, he must admit that each unsuccessful! shot would have 
added to the creature’s agony. 

I freely admit that the incident is a regrettable one, due to 
an error of judgment. It will certainly not be repeated, as it is 
no part of the policy of the Museum to carry living whales to 
London. The circumstances have been looked into by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. A 
letter just received from the Secretary implies, if I read it 
correctly, that the Society has no wish to press any charge of 
cruelty.—I am, Sir, &e., 

S. F, Harmer. 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7, 

[We greatly regret it if we seemed to do any injustice to the 
Natural History Museum, an institution for which we have 
respect and admiration. We have never supposed for a 
moment that the Museum authorities would tolerate.any kind 
of cruelty or callousness. Nor did we mention any official or 
agent of the Museum in connexion with the transportation 
which, for all we knew, might have been conducted by private 
contract and without official supervision. We merely com- 
mented on reports in various newspapers which did not differ 
in any substantial respect. The Director of the Museum will 
no doubt give us credit for being animated by a desire not 
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to attack-the Museum but to secure protection for animals. 
It is not always easy-to arrive at the exact truth in cases of 
alleged cruelty or carelessness, nor do we find it casier, in this 
ease, after reading Sir Sidney Harmer’s letter. For instance, 
he says'that the whale did not live on the lorry for more than 
half a day, but later he writes of the ** strong evidence ” that 
the whale was ‘“‘ comatose and unconscious during the whole 
of its journey.” Certainly if it was unconscious it did not 
suffer, but the strong evidence that-it was comatose during the 
whole journey is not reconcilable with the statement that it 
was dead at the end of about half a day. But, after all, the 
point of our note was to ask that the whole question of crucity 
to animals should be thought out coherently. It is useless to 
expend our sympathy upon a single animal because it happens 
to die in very unusual circumstances if we do not concern our- 
selves with what are perhaps the avoidable sufferings of the 
whole tribe.—Ep. Spectator.} 


THE MALAISE OF MADAME ALSACE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Sir Robert Donald’s recent article on Alsace was 
admittedly not written after careful study of a complex 
problem, and my impressions made after two visite to Alsace 
within the last twelve months on some points do not coincide 
with his. It is common ground that Alsace to-day is suffering 
from administrative mistakes that have inevitably been made 
during the reconstruction period. But after visiting all the 
principal towns, meeting the two Senators and the Deputies, 
and having the privilege of many conversations with Pro- 
fessors of the University of Strasbourg and clergy of both “he 
Protestant and Catholic Churches, I find no question as to 
the devotion of the majority of the inhabitants to France. 

There is, however, a sincere appreciation both among com- 
mercial and University men, of certain aspects of post-War 
German developments, and M. Charléty, the Rector of the 
University, encourages his students to take the view that 
Strasbourg stands at the cross-roads of Europe, and that those 
who study there should seek to discover what is best in both 
the Teutonie and Gallic civilization.--I am, Sir, &c., 

B. 5. Townror, 
58 Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. 


THE BLOOD OF ST. JANUARIUS 
[To the Editor of the Sprecratror.]| 
Sir,——Here is an extract from the Remininscences of my 
father, the late Sir Edward Strachey, Bt., which may interest 
the readers of Mr. Yeats-Brown’s article on ** The Blood of 
St. Januarius.” 


** One of the festas of St. Januarius, on which the blood sometimes, 
though not always, liquifies, occurred when John was with us in 
1851 [afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I., C.1.E.] and we 
went to the service in the Cathedral. On the Saint’s ‘ Birthday’ 
I believe the blood always liquefies. On that day, when I was in 
Naples in 1844 with Clark {a Quaker who became a Church of 
England clergyman] we witnessed this ‘ Miracle’ with the curious 
incident that the proper day for the miracle happening to be a 
Saturday, the ‘Dean and Chapter’ as we should call them, put off 
the Miracle, by public notice, till the more convenient day of the 
following Sunday. A young priest (in training for a missionary) 
with whom Clark had made a¢quaintance, carried on in Latin, was 
asked by Clark'whether this was net an odd sort of Miracle, but he 
gravely said not at all: the priests had had an intimation from 
heaven on the subject. The ‘ blood’ is contained in two srfall vials 
which are again enclosed in a square-shaped bottle of thick glass, 
like a liqueur or scent bottle. This for security is hung round the 
neck of the priest’ who carries it, and who is accompanied by another 
priest with a wax candle. This bottle is presented to each wor- 
shipper, who falls on his knees. The bottle is then turned upside 
down and back again in front of the gandle that its solid or liquid 
state may be seen, the Worshipper presses his lips to the bottie, and 
the priests pass on. The ‘ blood’ in its solid state looks like two 
lumps of resin, and Clark's theory,(not conclusive, as I shall show) 
was that this resin was melted by the heat imparted by the constant 
kissing. The liquefaction—as he saw it— plainly beyen outside, 
the lumps gradually dissolving. © Clark held that in a’real miracle the 
liquefaction would have begun from within. 

“When we got to the Cathedral, which was full of people, we were 
scandalized by the exhibition cf English insolence and Neapolitan 
irreverence for their own sacred things. A party of English, with 
their guide-books, had been seated -by their courier inside the altar 
rails, and when the Sacrament of the Mass was actually being 
administered to the reeipients kneeling outside, the sacred blood 
was exhibited and kissed as I have described. ‘lhe priests and 
communicants showed no objection to the heretic sightsecrs within 


the holy precincts. Joho “and-remiained in the crowd, but more 


~ 


than once kissed the relic in proper form when presented to us, We 
found the glass cold : Clark’s theory was not applicable. The blood 
did not melt that day, and after some hours the procession was 
re-formed with the silent image of St. Januarius at its head, as the 
relics departed, to be seen no more. We had not arrived in time to 
see them brought out. We found besides in the Cathedral the 
official representatives of the municipality, in splendid mcdiaeya] 
looking dresses, and we understood that these had attended to take 
their part in bringing the relics from their place of custedy. The 
crowd were noisily good-humoured, and John had his pocket picked 
of a handkerchief ; but we heard none of the traditional denunceia. 
ation of the Saint as ‘ facia verde.’ But on our return home Giovanni 
[the manservant] (who told us he believed in the Miracle, though 
some people did not) asked if the liquefaction had taken place, and 
hearing that it had not, observed, pointing upwards, ‘ There must be 
something wrong up there.’ ” 


—I am, Sir, &e., FRANCES Suaw, 


[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 
Sir,—In an article entitled ‘“* More akout Miracles,’ con. 
tributed by the late Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing to the Hibber| 
Journal of October, 1921, and republished in his Plain 
Speaking (1926), he refers to a previous allusion to “the 
spasmodically liquefying blood of St. Januarius.” This, he 
says, ‘elicited from my medical friend, F. N. Williams, L.S.A,, 
&e.. the following record of a personal experience which, jn 
my humble opinion, deserves the widest possible recognition.” 
He says: * When at Naples several years ago I visited the 
municipal hospital, and, after going round, called at the 
hospital dispensary to have a talk with the American phar- 
micist. While there, a young acolyte from the Cathedrale dj 
San Gennaro (St. Januarius) came in and asked the pharmacist 
for the usual mixture for use at the feast which was to take 
place the next day (the first Saturday in May). With a smile 
and a few words of banter the pharmacist prepared a mixture 
of ox-bile and crystals of Glauber’s salt (sulphate of soda) 
and, keeping the written message, handed it to the messenger 
to take back to the Cathedral sacristy. After thus distressing 
the messenger, the practical pharmacist remarked to me that 
miracles took place nowadays, and this one was prepared ina 
hospital pharmacy. The next morning the pharmacist and 
myself sat in « café and watched the solemn procession of the 
liquefied biood from the Church of Santa Chiara on its way to 
the Cathedral. Thanks to my genial companion, the ** miracle ” 
was successful. He also explained that at the second cclebra- 
tion, which takes place on December 16th, in the Cathedral 
only (without a procession) the liquefaction is slower on 
account of the cooler weather. ’—I am, Sir, &ce., 
KpwarpD CLoopp. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sin,—-The writer of your account of the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius omitted one important fact—that Sir 
Iflumphrey Davy, eminent research chemist and inventor 
of the miners’ safety lamp, became a Catholic after witnessing 
the liquefaction.—I am, Sir, &e. J.J. GOLIGHTLY. 
32 Cavendish Drive, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH HUMOUR 
|To the Editor of the Srec raror.| 
Sir,— Referring to the point raised by the Ex-German Emperor 
in his Autobiography as to whether Scotsmen have more 
humour than the English, is it not, after all, a question of 
quality ? I should say that both nations have a full measure 
of this saving grace, but that Scotch humour differs from 
English in its subtlety. That was well illustrated recently by 
an occurence which came under my notice on board an ocean 
liner. At the usual Sunday evening entertainment a Scotsman 
undertook to tell a few stories to amuse the audience. As he 
entered the forward saloon where the entertainment was being 
held, a brother Scot met him, and said, ** [ have had a good look 
at the audience and. Donald, don’t be too subtle; they are 
almost all English.’—I am Sir, &ce., 
RocGer P. Since. 
The Manor House, Long Wittenham, Abingdon. 


[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 
Sir,—-I beg to refer to the paragraph in your issue of October 
2nd, where it is stated that the ex-Kaiser in his Autobiography 
asserts that Scotsmen have more humour than the English, 
and that this is entirely contrary to the English belief. All 
know well the proverbial! phrase regarding the surgical opera- 
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tion. If this opinion is still held in England, it arises from a 
misunderstanding of the different character of an English and 
a Scotch story or joke. The character of an English joke is its 
wit, that of a Scotch, humour. A difference which is shown in 
Punch every month, and by the apostles sent forth from 
Scotland to spread Scottish humour abroad, such as Harry 
Lauder and others of that ilk, and many eminent writers of 
pooks and plays. 

The repartee of a Cockney, either male or female, the most 
often quoted, is smart, nimble witted, in fact wit, and very 
clever and amusing it is. But it is quite true that the average 
Scotsman does not appreciate smart personal repartee, how- 
ever witty. In describing Scotch humour you use the word 
“ pawky.” That is a Scotch word and means cunning. Scotch 
humour is too artless, candid, naive, outspoken, to be cunning. 
But the pleasing effect of Scotch humour may, and I think does, 
lie in the subtle reasoning of the joke ; a very different thing 
from English wit, but equally amusing, and apparently under- 
stood and appreciated outside Scotland. 

The ex-Kaiser, in his most interesting story of his early life 
published in the Spectator, gives in the last issue a specimen of 
unconscious humour (not Scotch) which will appeal to all 
sportsmen. In describing his stalk on Braemar Forest, he 
states that after scanning the horizon with his binoculars, he 
saw with difficulty the deer, which might have been three miles 
off. They then had “three hours exhausting chase” [sic] 
“ before we picked up the scent.” [sic].—I am Sir, &c., 

Joun M. MacLeop. 


Glasgow. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE DOMINIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Sir,—Your article on a Real Imperial Partnership is most 
interesting, but I venture to suggest that Canada and most of 
the Dominions want more than anything else more English 
and Scotchmen to settle there as agriculturists. Why do 
not the Public Schools start colonial sides, as they have science 
and engineering sides, and fit their men for colonial life ? 
Too many Public School men come here seeking jobs with no 
other qualification than a pleasing manner. They have been 
fitted for administrative jobs, of which there is a diminishing 
number, and not for colonial life in which there is an increasing 
demand for men. The colonies need these men and England 
needs their produce. Why do not the big Public Schools meet 
these needs ?—I am, Sir, &c. H. S. STONEWAM, 
The British Luncheon Club, 53 Broadway, New York. 


MAUPASSANT AND NAPOLEON 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 

Sir,—Mr. Robert H. Sherard (who is now in Corsica) has 
recollections of your reviewing, thirty years ago, his bice 
graphies of Zola and Daudet. When staying at Nice a little 
time ago he was agreeably surprised to find these two books 
still in demend at the up-to-date circulating library there. 

Your reviewer thinks that the comparison between Mau- 
passant and Napoleon, in Mr. Sherard’s latest book, is some- 
what “ inept,’’ but this comparison was suggested by Mau- 
passant himself, who, at a garden party at Madame Adam’s, 
when Sherard was present, said his leap into fame was as 
sudden as that of Napoleon, and he anticipated that his 
period of triumph would be as short, and that like Napoleon’s 
it would be brisée par les femmes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. M. Fippian, 
27 Raihgar Avenue, West Ealing, W.13 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to point out a rather important error 
in Mr. C. Henry Warren’s article on “ The Pilgrims’ Way,” 
which appeared in your last issue ? 

Mr. Warren describes the present appearance of “ The 
Pilgrims’ Way” very vividly and with perfect accuracy. 
But he lets his imagination run away with him when he 
pictures Chaucer and his Pilgrims faring along this same path. 
Those who know their Chaucer will remember that the im- 
mortal band started from the “ Tabard” at Southwark, and 








passed through ‘“ Depeford” (Deptford), ‘* Grenewych,” 
“* Rouchestre,” ‘* Sidenbourne ” (Sittingbourne) and “ Bogh- 
ton-under-Blee.” It is thus sufficiently obvious that they 
followed the road between London and Canterbury which the 
Romans had built ten centuries before them and which is now 
one of the busiest highways in Kent. 

** The Pilgrims’ Way,” as readers of Mr. Belloc will know, 
is older even than this. It is, indeed, of prehistoric origin 
and is as old as anything in England. In. the Middle Ages it 
was used by Pilgrims who came from the West Country, “* the 
hooly blisful martir for to seke,”’ but those who came via 
London always used the ancient Roman Watling Street. 
Chaucer and his band did not come. within eight miles of the 
spot where Mr. Warren enjoyed such a delightful. but, alas ! 
inaccurate day-dream.—I am, Sir,. &e., 


Margate. A Man OF Kenr. 


PEACE WITH HONOUR 
[To the Editor of. the Specraror,] 
Sir,—May I point out that the words ‘‘ Peace with honour” 
are Shakespearian, see Coriolanus, Act v., sc. 6: “* We haye 
made peace with no less honour to the Antiates than shame 
to the Romans.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
EK. H. D. Wyrrer, Hon. Secretary 
(British Empire Shakespearian Society, Glasgow Centre.) 
2 Granby Place, Glasgow, W. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Volumnia in Coriolanus : Act. iii, se. 2 :— 

‘. .. companionship in peace 
With honour, as in war... ."* 


—I am, Sir, &c., Cc, 


THE REV. J. T. PENROSE 
[To the Editor of the Srectaror.] 

Sir,—The supporters of Anglo-American friendship have heard 
with sorrow, though also with pride, of the gallant death of 
the Rev. J. T. Penrose. He was staying in Ireland with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Ronald McNeill. He had gone there after 
an illness and was playing a quiet game of golf, suitable to a 
man of seventy-two years of age, when some girls who were 
bathing in the sea near by got into difficulties and were being 
carried away in a dangerous current. Mr. Penrose dashed 
down the beach and was swimming out to the rescue when he 
collapsed. The effort and the excitement were evidently toa 
much for his heart. Others saved the young women ; but no 
one who saw Mr. Penrose’s heroic attempt, and no one who 
knew the man will ever forget what he did. 

He belonged to the well-known family of Penrose of Wood- 
hill, Cork. He was a man of extraordinary goodness and 
simplicity of life and a really fine member of that class of 
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Anglo-Irishmen who used freely-to take Orders in the Church 
of England. He was a sportsman but also a saint. Like all 
the members of his family he was musical and had a good 
voice, and years ago few men could sing a more rollicking Irish 
song than he could. What a strange thing, by the way, that 
staunch loyalists like him used to take a particular pleasure in 
singing—merely for fun, of course—most of the well-known 
Irish rebel songs! He was a singularly handsome man, and I 
have often seen people turn in the street to look at him. At 
the English-Speaking Union he will be greatly missed. He 
believed—and put his belief into practice—that understanding 
between the members of the great English-speaking world 
was the most important object of British policy.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. 


SIR MARTIN FROBISHER 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,— Amongst the Records belonging to the Corporation of 
the Borough of Aldeburgh is an interesting Chamberlains’ 
Account Book (1566—1593), and in it, under Reccipies, 
date 1569, is an allusion to an episode in the life of Martin 
Frobisher, which supplies a link in his career between 1566 
and 1571, and as it appears to have been hitherto unrecorded 
is here given :— 

“M4 that the towne had allowance of tenne pounds grantid 
towards the chargs for carryenge of Captayne Fyrbussher and 
others of his companye to Londone by vertue of the quens matics 
proclamacon here stayed and by other ordinari pssis comanded 
to be sent uppe as prisoners. Wher of Receyved at thands of 
Thoms Benshm in armer to the valewe of Fower pounds XVI‘ 
and in Redye monye content to the some of Fyve pounds and 
Fower shillings wch is on the wholle X" So we have to accompt 
Under Paymentes in the same book and year appears :— 
*«pnd to him [John Towars the gouncr ] ‘ more for his Rydynge to 
London with certayne p’sonars .., VI® viii” ” 

According to the Dictionary of National Biography :— 


“The earliest direct notice of Frobisher appears to be an account 
of two examinations before Dr. Lewis [David Lewis was at that 
time a Judge of the Court of Admiralty | on 30 May and 11 of June 
1566, on suspicion of his having fitted out a vessel as a pirate. 
State Papers Domestic xl. 7.” 

A gap follows in the Dom. Records, and the next fact is that 
he is in service of the Crown, for (again quoting from the 
D.N.B.) :— 

“On 21 Aug., 1571, Captain E. Horsey writes to Lord Burghley 
from Portsmouth that he has expedited the fitting out of a hulk 
for M. Frobisher. ib Ixxx. 51. This gives the earliest indication 
of Frobisher’s public employment, which shortly after took the 
form of service at sea off the coast of Ireland.” 

The apprehension of Frobisher at Aldeburgh in 1569 was a 
sequel to that in 1566, and probably the same charges were 
alleged against him; but as no mention of the result of this 
second arrest appears in the Dom. Records, it may be pre- 
sumed that complete exoneration from suspicion followed. 

In conclusion, may we not assume that these cases were 
in reality two carly and secret attempts to form an expedition 
in search of the north-west passage, so dear to the heart of 
Frobisher, which he accomplished in 1576, when he discovered 
the Bay known as Frobisher Bay ? But why should there be 
any secrecy about the fitting out for this straightforward 
purpose ? 

He was evidently a man of dogged determination, but this 
characteristic in face of royal suspicion was a somewhat 
dangerous quality in the days of Good Queen Bess; but 
perhaps the Queen was not a party to the misunderstanding, 
or suspicion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artruur T. WINN, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S, 

Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


BIRDS TAKING SANCTUARY 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


I was in charge of six field guns for standing drill on the 
A sparrow took refuge from a 
The hawk tried to take 


Sir, 
barrack square at Athlone. 
sparrow hawk under one of the guns. 


him, but was frightened off by one of the men with the sponge 
stave. 

I was snipe shooting on the banks of one of the Blackwater 
Rivers, in Co. Kildare, when a pipit, hard pressed by a sparrow- 


hawk, took refuge in the grass within a few inches of my feet, 
The hawk was so intent on his prey (hawks’ pluck is proverbial) 
that he came so close up that I struck at him with my gun. 
barrel, but missed him. I did not fire at him as he flew off, 

I was inside the gun shed, being again in charge of standing 
gun drill, at Portobello Barracks in Dublin. There was heavy 
snow, and the guns were at the doors of the sheds. The sheds 
were separated by walls through which were openings from 
shed to shed. A woodcock (I think driven by hunger, as I did 
not sce any hawk) came in by the door at which I was standing, 
passing very close to me, and would have pitched in the corner 
where it was dark if one of the men had not tried to catch it. 
It flew into the adjoining shed, where men were drilling, out 
by the door, and across the barrack square, heading for the 
Wicklow Mountains.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Conway HIcGInson, 

Stramore House, Gilford, Co. Down. 


OSTEOPATHY 


[We have received several letters protesting against our 
decision not to open a fresh correspondence on osteopathy, 
A few months ago we gave more space to this subject than we 
have given to any other subject for years. Both sides had a 
fair hearing. Three weeks ago we published an article by Mr, 
Robert Lynd favourable to osteopathy. Dr. Walshe, the 
Reader in Neurology at London University, demanded that 
in fairness he should be allowed to reply to Mr. Lynd’s argu- 
ments. We published Dr. Walshe’s letter, and now osteopaths, 
and the friends of osteopathy, tell us that it is most unfair 
that no reply should be permitted to Dr. Walshe. Obviously a 
correspondence must end somewhere. Someone must 
the last word. Although we must maintain our decision we 
have no objection to saying that the osteopaths vehemently 
dispute Dr. Walshe’s statement that the science of osteopathy 
is founded on the speculation that all diseases are due to minor 
displacements of the vertebrae. They say that the assertion 
that this hypothesis is the sole tenet of osteopathy has been 
repeatedly denied. Their case, in brief, is that the opponents 
of osteopathy by stating the hypothesis in a bald form, 
without such explanations as osteopathists would them- 
selves supply, create ridicule where it is undeserved.— Ep. 
Spectator.] 


have 


POETRY 


LIFE 


NUMBERLESS ingredients, 
Bitter drops and sweet, 
Troublesome expedients, 
Enmity, deceit, 
Discontent, prosperity, 
Harmony, and strife, 
Friendship, insincerity, 
Fill the cup of Life. 


Wanton, gay, or serious, 
Rudderless we set 

Sail on seas mysterious 
Wanderers, but yet, 
Welcome joy and merriment, 
Bravely watch them fade ; 
Life is but experiment, 

Luck a heartless jade. 


Gaze upon Eternity 
Wide-eyed ; unafraid 
Claim with God fraternity, 
Render Man your aid, 
Destiny unravelling, 

Sure whate’er its trend, 
Life is only travelling, 
Love the journey’s end. 


FRANK MAYNEL. 
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“MY EARLY LIFE” 


By the EX-GERMAN EMPEROR 


(Full Copyright reserved by the Spectator.) 


[For the neat three weeks we shall publish each week a free supplement to the Spectator continuing this autobiography 


of the ex-German Emperor. 
is appearing in Great Britain only in the SreEcTATOR. 
Methuen. | 

[Last week’s instalment dealt in Chapter XI. with “ Philology 
v. Patriotism,” as illustrated by the curriculum of the old 
unreformed Prussian gymnasium ; and an interlude of military 
service before the author went to the University. Chapter XII, 
described his studies at Bonn ; his membership of the ** Borussia” 
Corps; his first visit to Brussels and impressions of King 
Leopold II. ; visits to Balmoral and Paris ; and the crisis in 
Russo-German relations in 1879. Chapter XIII., describing his 
life with his regiment from 1789 to 1888, was omiited. Chapter 
XIV. gave an account of his marriage and his friendships in the 
*eighties.] 


Cuaprer XV. 
BISMARCK AND THE KULTURKAMPF. 


In addition to my military training, the ‘eighties brought 
me a period of instruction in civil administration by way of 
preparation for my later duties. In accordance with an 
Order in Council of October 2nd, 1882, I began work at Pots- 
dam in the winter of 1882-83 with von Achenbach, Governor 
of the province of Brandenburg. From October 11th onwards, 
I attended his office from 9 to 11 every morning, or in the 
afternoon when the Governor’s dutics called him elsewhere. 
As I was to obtain by actual practice a thorough familiarity 
with the different branches of the administration and their pur- 
pose, scope and limitations, von Achenbach did not give me 
mere academic expositions, but introduced me at once to actual 
business. He used to go over the more important matters in 
hand with me every day, and combine with his discussion of 
any particular case a systematic account of the affairs involved 
from times past up to their present position. In this enthralling 
manner I was initiated comparatively quickly into national, 
provincial, county, and parish affairs, especially as regards 
self-government and questions of taxation and economies. 
As I have already mentioned,* I have retained from this period 
a keen interest in the economic aspect of the internal develop- 
ment of the country. Improvements, canal construction, 
road-making, forestry, the advancement of all means of com- 
munication, better housing conditions, the introduction of 
machinery into agriculture and the development of the latter 
on co-operative lines, were questions with which I was also 
continually occupied in later years ; particularly 
hydraulic engineering and the development of the railway 
system, especially in the East, which was very backward in 
that respect. As part of my training I had also to deliver 
nidresses at meetings and preside over one of the higher 
In March, 1883, I attended a sitting 
This was 


most 


administrative bodies. 
of the Provincial Diet in the House of Assembly. 
for the time being the end of my civil training. 


nm 


TRAINING IN ForEIGN PoLitics UNDER CouNT HERBERT 
BISMARCK. 

During the meeting of the Emperors at Gastein, in August, 
1886, to which I refer again in detail in a later chapter, I was 
paca 
lhis 
sismarck to accede to my desire to 
for this purpose I was 


with an important diplomatic commission. 
induced Prince 
be taught something of foreign polities ; 
to learn by personal experience the business and management 
of the My grandfather at once assented to the 
Chancellor’s proposal, so that I was able to begin work at the 
end of September, with Count Herbert Bismarck, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. until later on, on 
December 17th, that an Order in Council specified in detail my 
activities in the Office: ‘* With regard to the method to be 
followed in the instruction of Prince Wilhelm, I have decided 
that he shall attend once or twice each week to receive tuition 
in the management of the Office and the distribution of duties 
among the officials of the various departments, and to become 


entrusted 


Incident 


loreign Office. 


It was not 


’ 


The series, containing the most interesting and important portions of “My Early Life,” 
Later in the year the book will be published in full by Messrs. 


conversant with the trend of policy through the examination 
and explanation of individual dispatches.” In a proclamation 
of September 8th of the following year, my grandfather 
appointed that my training should be continued in the coming 
winter, Of my activities themselves I have also already given 
an exhaustive account elsewhere,* and I can therefore confine 
myself here to the most important points. I had a room to 
myself and was given the papers concerning the formation 
of the Triple Alliance to study ; individual officials lectured 
to me on their own departments—Privy Councillor Raschdau, 
for example, on commercial and colonial policy—while 
Count Herbert Bismarck was my instructor with regard 
to diplomatic events of former times, the general questions of 
the day in foreign politics, as well as foreign statesmen and 
diplomats, particularly the Ambassadors in Berlin. Councillor 
Raschdau’s Iectures opened my eyes even then to our state of 
dependence upon England, which was principally due to the 
fact that we had no Navy and that Heligoland was in English 
hands. 

In the matter of outward discipline the Foreign Office had 
been very strictly trained by Count Herbert Bismarck, and I 
was struck by his rudeness towards his subordinates. Foreign 
policy was conducted by the Prince alone, who took counsel 
with no one but his son; the latter passed the Chancellor's 
orders on and had them east into the form of instructions. 
The Foreign Office was thus merely a branch office of the great 
Chancellor’s ; it was no school for men of independence, 
happy in the exercise of their responsibility, and was thus in 
sharp contrast with the General Staff under Moltke. On the 
General Staff, the yvounger generation were painstakingly 
trained on tried and proven principles, but with due regard to 
all the most modern experience, and were brought up to think 
and act for themselves. In the Foreign Office, on the other 
hand, they were only the executive organs of a single will: 
they could offer no independent assistance because they were 
taught nothing, or not enough, of the great inter-relations 
of the questions with which it fell to them to deal. The Prince 
bulked there like a huge granite boulder in a field; roll it 
away and you find beneath it little but vermin and withered 
roots. 

My 

My service in the Foreign Office brought me, among many 
other advantages, that of coming at last into closer contact 
with the great statesman, so ardently revered, who moved 
through the days of my youth almost Jike some warrior figure 
At first glance this may scem curious, 


RELATIONS with wis Farurr, Prince BisMarcKk. 


out of heroie legend. 
but the explanation is that I was on duty in Potsdam and was 
only in Berlin for court festivities and special ceremonies. 
These, however, the Prince did not attend, for he usually took 
no part in social functions except at his own house. 

At this period I was frequently invited to breakfast with the 
Prince, when those present generally included the Princess, 
her daughter, Countess Rantzau and her husband, Count 
Herbert Bismarck, and occasionally some friends, or dis- 
tinguished foreign The included, for 
instance, Lord Rosebery, Count Tauffkirchen of Bavaria, 
Frau von Meister of frankfurt, the mother of the Regierungs- 
prasident of a later date, and Professor Schweninger, the 
physician. The fare was plentiful, but as a rule quite plain. 
The wines were exquisite, most of them being gifts to the 
Prince from his admirers. The Prince was generally in a very 
expansive mood, and told many a lively story from his own 
experiences. After the meal he used to lie down on a couch 
and smoke his long pipe, which I have often been allowed to 
light for him. 

I have already discussed in The Kaiser's Memoirs the 
Prince’s attitude to the colonial movement which was at that 


personages. guests 





* Seo The Kaiser's Memoirs. 


* See The Kaiser's Memoirs. 
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time gathering strength in Germany, but I think I should 
observe once again that the Prince regarded colonies as mere 
articles of barter, and in my opinion underrated the movement, 
and possibly did not entirely grasp the significance of the 
colonial question. The German commercial community had 
very accurately realized the advantages that Germany would 
obtain in the matter of raw materials from colonies of her 
own ; and the people for the most part had felt instinctively 
and accurately that their growth necessitated simultaneous 
expansion, while expansion was itself contingent on the posses- 
sion of colonies. But neither the Prince, the public, nor the 
commercial community had yet drawn the logical conclusion 
that the possession of colonies necessitates a Navy capable of 
defending that property against foreign rapacity. 

I succeeded in taking the Prince aback on one occasion, when 
I reported to him something that my brother had told me. 
When the ‘ Adelbert,’ on which Henry was then serving as a 
midshipman, reached Eastern Asia, there was naturally lively 
intercourse with the German colony out there, and the repre- 
sentatives of German firms. Imagine, however, the amaze- 
ment of my brother and the ship's officers when they frequently 
encountered in German circles the opinion that there was no 
need for a German Navy, for after all they had a British fleet 
there, which was there to protect them just as much as the 
British. On hearing this the Prince for once grew really angry, 
and cried out. smiting the table with his fist, ‘** There must be 
an end to this un-German conduct.” “ Yes, your Highness,” 
I allowed mysclf to remark, “ it will end as soon as your 
Highness helps us to get a Navy.” From these premises I 
afterwards drew my deductions and, with the help of Admiral 
von Tirpitz, created the German Navy. 


My Posirion A Source oF FAMILy FRICTION. 


My relations with Count Herbert were also agreeable. 
Apart from our official connexion, the principal bond between 
us was the admiration we shared for his great father. Count 
Herbert's passion fer work, his inexhaustible energy, and his 
political knowledge were amazing ; while he did not possess 
his father’s genius, he was undoubtedly his most gifted and 
important pupil. In personal intercourse, despite all his 
rudeness and lack of consideration for others, he could be a 
cheerful and entertaining companion, who knew how to 
gather round him a circle of interesting men, not from the 
Diplomatic Service alone. However, beyond a certain com- 
radeship such as readily arises between young men, given 
simiiarity of interests and good will on both sides, our relations 
did not progress ; we were never united by sentiments of real 
friendship. This was made particularly clear when, on the retire- 
ment of his father, I asked him to remain at his post and 
help me to carry on the same tradition in our policy. Count 
Herbert met this request with a curt refusal: he was accus- 
tomed to serving no one but his father, and could not come 
with his portfolio under his arm and make his reports to any 
other Chancellor. And so our ways divided for ever. 

In one definite direction my appointment to the Foreign 
Office had occasioned me great discomfort. My parents, who 
were notoriously not particularly well disposed towards 
Prince Bismarck, took it amiss that their son should wish to 
enter his circle. The vigorous letter my father wrote to the 
Chancellor, objecting to my being employed in his office, is 
well known. Possibly he feared I might be influenced against 
my parents, or made ultra-conservative, or whatever all the 
dangers may have been which tale-bearers mentioned to my 
disadvantage. I have never replied to the things that were 
said behind my back. But my position in my parents’ 
house was often made really difficult, and was many a time 
rendered painful by the backstairs politics of these scandal- 
mongers, 


Tue KULTURKAMPF AND THE CENTRE Parry. 


It was in the days of my youth that that unhappy conflict 
ran its course which is usually summarized in the catchword 
Kulturkampf. There can no longer be any possible doubt 
to-day that this struggle was a crushing disaster for the 
spiritual unity of Germany, above all in its after-effects in the 
strengthening of the Centre Party. For the Centre Party 
which originally arose from a clerical and _ particularist 
opposition to the establishment of the Empire, united in itself 


on the basis of this tendency elements so diverse politically, 
socially, and denominationally—such as, for example, the 
Poles, the Alsatians and the Protestant Guelphs—that no 
one would have predicted for it a lengthy carcer. It was only 
the Kulturkampf that welded it firmly together. As the 
representative of the clerical “ martyrs” in the struggle 
against Bismarck’s “ Diocletian-like persecution of the 
Christians,” it gained its dominating influence over the tasses 
of the Catholic electorate, and remained in being, to the 
detriment of cur country, when the cessation of the Kultur- 
kampf had removed the justification for its existence. Unique 
in Europe as a denominational faction in a political assembly, 
the party became, as it were, an end in itself. Being spiritually 
dependent on a foreign power, the Papacy, the leaders of 
the Centre Party could not deny their inherent antipathy to 
the Protestant dynasty, or rise to an unreservedly cheerful 
acceptance of the idea of Empire. In the absence of any 
consistent programme of national policy, the attitude of this 
denominational party on any fundamental question of 
politics, any of the essentials of national life, speedily assumed 
a character of unabashed opportunism and expediency, and 
has retained it to the present day. 

Nothing is farther from my mind than any wish to deny the 
patriotism of the millions of German supporters of the Centre 
*aity. I have, nevertheless, as the result of many melancholy 
experiences, acquired the conviction that the sincere Catholic 
idealism animating these masses of voters is abused by leaders 
whose political activities in no way correspond to the real 
wishes of their followers. That this was, and still is, a possibility 
van be explained, however, by the disastrous impression left 
by the Kulturkampf on the minds of German Catholic. On 
that memory the Centre Party lives to this day ; this is even 
now the source of its power. And thus generations yct to 
be must suffer because the State of the Bismarck era once 
pitted itself against the Papacy. 


My Frrenpiy Revations wirnh LEADING CATHOLICS. 


I hailed with joy the conclusion of the Kullurkampf, and, in 
the spirit of tolerance with which the teachings of Hinzpeter 
and the traditions of my family have imbued me, I did my 
utmost in the cause of reconciliation and the settlement of the 
dispute. It was my privilege to come to know a series of 
illustrious Catholics. 

First and foremost among them I must name my uncle, 
Cardinal Gustav Hohenlohe, younger brother of the then 
Ambassador to Paris, afterwards Imperial Chancellor. He 
was a charming, cultivated man, a very independent church- 
man, quite definitely a supportcr of the German Government, 
and perfectly willing to uphold the cause of Germany at the 
Vatican ; there was even a portrait of Bismarck hanging in 
his study, inscribed in the Prince’s own hand. The Centre 
Party, particularly Windthorst, bore him corresponding 
hatred. He had made a good position for himself in Rome, 
where he lived, especially under Pius IX, whom he had 
accompanied on his flight to Gaeta. I was on excellent terms 
with the witty, rather effusive and impressionable Cardinal. 
I had known him since my childhood, as he often visited my 
parents, who had a great liking for him ; my mother used the 
intimate “Du” with him. I maintained a fairly brisk 
correspondence with him, and he kept me very well informed 
as to ecclesiastical and political tendencies in Rome. 

Among the able ard discerning Catholics with whom I could 
discuss things freely I must also name Cardinal Schénhorn, 
Prince Bishop of Prague, and the eminent Cardinal Kopp, 
whose simple, sterling, and genuinely German nature had the 
greatest possible attraction for me. Then, too, there was 
Andreas Thiel, Bishop of Ermland, who has attained a great 
age and has served under four sovereigns ; I frequently went 
over from Kadinen to visit him. I was also on very good 
terms with the young, lively and energetic Prior Scheuffgen 
of Treves; we ‘have often exchanged ideas frankly and 
without reserve. He was a humorous, jovial man of quick 


intelligence, besides being—a noted connoisseur of wines ! 
He frequently visited me at Urville in later days, and was 
eccasionally photographed together with my family. This 
was probably the origin of the rumour that he was—mvy late 
wife’s father-confessor ! ; 
These were all men whose political outleok was utterly 
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different from that of the leaders of our Centre Party. At 
the period of which I have just spoken, when the Kulturkampf 
had been broken off and the reconciliation between the Curia 
and the Prussian Government was complete, these leaders 
showed themselves absolute extremists and really more 
popish than the Pope. In those days one could often hear 
people ask whether Windthorst or Leo XIII was the Pope, 
and even happen to hear the question answered in favour of 
the former. To me, personally, it was a source of delight and 
satisfaction that men like Kopp, and other Catholic digni- 
taries, should frequently seek my company and give me their 
confidence in the frankest possible way. I also found it 
possible on various occasions, 2s I was proud to be able to 
tell my uncle Hohenlohe, to further the wishes of these men 
and to provide successfully for their fulfilment. Thus, to my 
genuine joy, it was granted to my modest powers to co-operate 
jn some small measure in the peaceful settlement of the 
ominous dispute. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ENGLAND IN THE ’EIGHTIES. 


During these years I visited England and my relations 
there just as often as in the days of my childhood, if not 
more frequently. I was once, for a few days, the guest of 
the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House in London, together 
with my parents. My uncle was an extremely delightful host, 
and the Princess of Wales, then a great beauty, seconded his 
efforts in the most charming fashion. I took advantage of my 
stay in London to find my way to the art galleries, museums, 
and collections, such as the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, and the Wallace Collection, in order to enjoy and 
educate myself among their artistic treasures. I also inspected 
n few studios, notably that of Alma-Tadema, who could so 
strikingly render the nobility and harmonious beauty of the 
Greek antique. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LoRD BEACONSFIELD. 


During my presence in London I took the opportunity of 
calling upon the English statesman and Prime Minister, Lord 
Beaconsfield (Disraeli), at the Foreign Office. He was a very 
tall, broad-shouldered man with strikingly long legs. His 
face was colourless, ashen pale, almost waxen, his hair pitch- 
black and curly, and a little pointed beard adorned his chin, 
above which was a small mouth like a fine incision made in 
the face with a knife. It was hard to observe his eyes, as he 
never looked straight at his companion, whether speaking or 
listening. No definite expression could be traced upon this 
mask-like countenance, but it left a general impression of 
cleverness and cold calculation. Ile had also very adaptable, 
I might almost say supple, manners at his command. Soon 
afterwards I was able to observe him at Windsor in his relations 
with my grandmother, for whom, as everyone knows, he had 
secured the title of Empress of India. As the Queen used 
always to speak very softly and was comparatively small, the 
gigantic statesman had to bend down to her so far that his 
body almost formed a right angle. At the same time he dis- 
played a submissiveness to his Sovereign which made anything 
but an agreeable impression. I was very much surprised that 
the Premier stood so high in my grandmother's favour, as I 
knew that the Queen liked a frank, straightforward address 
and was averse from any parade of obsequiousness. She must, 
however, have set such a value on Disraeli’s services, which 
were undeniably great, that she found it possible to overiook 
his peculiarities. 


ENGLISH ENTi{USIASM FOR Sport. 


I always found it extremely interesting to observe the 
remarkably keen interest taken by the English in spert, about 
which no one in Germany at that time troubled in the Ieast. I 
had a very typical experience in this connexion at a great 
sporting event, the famous cricket match between Eton and 
Tlarrow, which, like the Oxford and Cambridge boat race, has 
developed into an English national holiday. . The partisanship 


of the spectators was remarkably acute. Everyone present 
wore ribbons of the light blue of one side or the dark blue of 
the other, the gentlemen in their buttonholes, the ladies on their 
hats. One lively old lady standing on a chair behind me 


noticed my interest in the game, as well as the fact that I was 


a foreigner. She invited me to get up on an empty chair 
beside her and acted with astonishing expertness as my tutor 
on the various phases of the game and the persons concerned. 
Suddenly it struck her that I had no ribbon in my buttonhole, 
neither a light blue nor a dark;.and she remedied this deficiency 
by cutting off, with abrupt determination, a piece of her hat 
ribbon and inserting it in my buttonhole. When I asked her 
which side wore that colour, she answered, “* Eton, of course ! 
Now you look a full-blown gentleman, young man. Before 
you were only half one!” I thanked her politely, and 
ultimately took a cordial farewell of my “ benefactress.” 


Visits TO ALDERSHOT, PoRTSMOUTH AND WINDSOR. 

The majority of my experiences on this visit to England, 
so far as they are worthy of record, were of a military or naval 
character. Once I visited the camp at Aldershot, under 
the guidance of my uncle, the Duke of Connaught. I dined 
with the officers of the 60th Rifles, and my hosts were all 
remarkably friendly and companionable, so that I enjoyed 
myself very much in their society. The bearing of the officers 
was in every way exemplary; this was shown even in the 
conversation, which was always carried on in subdued tones. 
I was deeply impressed when, at the end of the meal, all 
present stood up and the regimental commander proposed 
the toast of the Sovereign with the words, ‘*‘ Her Majesty the 
Queen!” and every man, each for himself, repeated ‘* The 
Queen !”’ most of them adding ** God bless her !” after which 
in solemn silence we emptied our glasses. In this dignified 
and impressive manner the thoughts of the British oflicer 
turned at the close of day towards his Sovereign. 

Another of my uncles, General Prince Edward of Weimar, 
invited me to spend a day at Portsmouth, where he was 
stationed. I spent some pleasant hours at his hospitable 
house in the intervals of visiting barracks and military 
establishments, as well as the dockyard. In the latter I in- 
spected, among other new vessels in course of construction, 
the armoured cruisers ‘ Inflexible’ and ‘ Dreadnought.’ The 
* Inflexible,’ a so-called turret ship, with a displacement of 
11,400 tons, was at that time the most powerful vessel in the 
British Navy, and was afterwards attached to the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, under the command of Captain Fisher, the 
famous admiral of a later day. I also had a look at the fort 
at Spithead, built of heavy granite blocks at the extreme end 
of a long sandbank, for the defence of the roadstead. 

On another occasion I had the opportunity of visiting a 
battalion of the Scots Guards, which was in garrison at 
Windsor, under the command of Colonel Moncrieff, and had 
to supply the numerous guards for the immense Castle. The 
men’s quarters were very simple, one might say Spartan, and 
exemplary tidiness and scrupulous cleanliness reigned in the 
barrack-rooms. Over the head of each bed was a shelf on 
which lay several coats carefully folded. My inquiry how 
many outfits they had per man at first elicited no information, 
as the word outfit (Garnitur) is not an English military term. 
Ultimately, I learnt that each man got a new coat every two 
years, made specially te measure for him. The cast-off coats 
became the property of the men, who could go on wearing 
them when they left the service or else sell them. Rooms 
with outfits and spare pieces, such as we have, did not exist 
at that time. The red cloth of the uniform was of splendid 
quality, and each coat, being made exactly to measure, fitted 
like a glove, an effect to which the slender, almost hipless, 
build of the Briton contributed its share. I am of the opinion 
that the pre-war British Army in its handsome peace-time 
uniforms was the best-dressed in the world. 


I REPRESENT THE Emperor AT QUEEN VICTORIA’S 
JUBILEE IN 1887. 

In May, 1887, I was commanded by my grandfather to 
act as his representative at the Jubilee celebrations of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the coronation of Queen Victoria, to 
be held in London on the 2ist of June, since.my sick father’s 
strength had to be spared, and he could, therefore, take only 
an unofficial part in the festivities. Lieutenant-Gencral von 
Hahnke and Lieutenant-Colonel von. Kessel. were attached to 
my suite, in addition to my personal aide-de-camp, Freiherr 
von Bissing. 

With my grandfather's: permission, I, embarked ; on , the 
* Blitz,’ the torpedo-boat flotilla-leader, commanded by the 
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then Captain Tirpitz ; the first division of the flotilla, which 
accompanied us to England, was under the command of my 
brother Henry. We ran across’the North Sea by night 
in the finest weather, and reached the English mainland in 
the early morning. A superb summer's day was breaking 
as we steamed along the coast to the mouth of the Thames. 

At Lowestoft we took on board an English Thames pilot, 
a fine, hearty fellow, who very readily imparted information 
about anything to do with seafaring. There were plenty of 
vessels at sea, and, besides numerous fishing craft, we passed 
principally empty colliers bound for Neweastle. It is well 
known that a merchant vessel meeting.a warship should show 
her flag and salute. As a number of these colliers neglected to 
show their flags, our pilot grew very angry at this discourtesy, 
shook ‘his fist at them, and gave vent to his feelings verbally. 
On the other hand, he’ was uncomnionly pleased with our 
torpedo-boat division, following in the wake of the * Blitz’ in 
perfect. formation, and he gave candid expression to his 
astonishinent that sueh Small vessels should risk crossing the 
North Sea, heing quite unable to find words to express his 
admiration. . It°was, fn fact, the first time that a torpedo- 
boat division had crossed the North Sea in close formation ; 
it was at that time still thought that torpedo-boats might be 
us¢ful for coast defence, but not on the high seas. Later on, 
when we were taking leave of one another, the worthy pilot 
shéok my hand vigorously, and said with much feeling: “I 
ani proud to have piloted the eldest grandson of my beloved 
Queen to Gravesend to take part in the Jubilee festivities of 
his grandmother.” 

The run. up the Thames was full of variety and interest, 
owing to the busy shipping traffic. We anchored off Graves- 
end, while the torpedo-boat division had been dismissed by 
Captain Tirpiiz, and had run on ahead to Sheerness, where 
it had been welcomed in comradely fashion by the English 
naval authorities, especially the station commander. My 
brother afterwards told me that the performance of the torpedo- 
boat division had also greatly surprised the naval officers at 
Sheerness. After waiting a few hours at Gravesend, I landed 
and proceeded by special train to London, under the escort of 
Sir Howard Elphinstone. At Spencer House, which had been 
placed at our disposal as a residence during the festivities, 
I met my wife, who had travelled via Flushing, together with 
our eldest son. ‘Lhe little Crown Prince was the only one of 
the Queen's great-grandchildren who was present at her 
Jubilee. 

GexeraL McNer.y’s 


Orricial. SioxrrcomMINGs : 


CRITICISMS. 


Owing to the Queen's strict retirement after the death of 
the Prince Consort, the English Court had held no festivities 
for nearly three decades. The officials were, therefore, not 
properly prepared for the manifold requirements of a State 
Jubilee, and misunderstandings and some friction, due to 
unforeseen alterations, were unavoidable. That this would 
be so was foretold to us by General McNeill, aide-de-camp to 
the Queen, attached to my wife. He was a gifted Scot with a 
ready wit, who was always able to see the comic side of 
things, but never spoke a word more than was needful. When, 
onthe first evening after our arrival, we had gathered together 
cosily in the smoking room and were discussing the forth- 
coming festive events, General yon Hahnke produced a 
printed book of instructions for the ceremonies and began to 
study the section for the following day. On seeing this, 
General McNeill tapped him on the shoulder‘and said: ‘“* My 
dear Hankey, if you intend to go by this book, you will always 
be wrong, for everything will either be changed or has already 
been changed.” 

MecNeill’s prognostications were realized to no smail extent. 
For instance, for the Banquct after the great Court Ball, a 
plan of the seating arrangements at oval tables was placed in 
our rooms, But when in conversation at the Court Ball with 
one of the masiers of the ceremonies, Lord Mount Edgcumbe, 
a friend of my mother, one of whose bridesmaids he married, 
I casually alluded to the seating arrangements, he informed 
me that instead of the oval iables an open square had been 
adopted, A younger master of the ceremonies coming up 
then joined in and asked me if I understood anything of 
mathematics. When I boldly answered ves. he remarked in a 


friendly way: “Then you can calculate yourself where you 
will be seated when 2 oval tables are changed into one open 
square!" The result of my calculations brought me beside 
the dusky sister of King Kala Kana of Hawaii; she talked 
to me earnestly in good English, chiefly about her brother's 
visit- to us in Potsdam. However, these small occurrences 
did not disturb the general impression of ‘his unique Jubilee. 


Maria, Marcnionress or AILESBURY. 


On account of the imposing number of the Royalties 
invited, all of whom it was impossible to house in the Queen's 
palace, advantage had to be taken of the hospitality of the 
British nobility. Thus my wife and I were at first entertained 
by Lord Cadogan. Among his other guests was a 
interesting, lively and inspiring lady, who was on one occasion 
my neighbour at table. This was Maria, Lady Ailesbury, who, 
in her youth, had attended the coronation of my grandmother, 
When I, aged twenty-cight, as the youngest of the party, was 
asked to take in the oldest to dinner there was general surprise, 
This arrangement at table proved unexpectedly delightful to 
me; and, together with my brother-in-law, the Hereditary 
Prince of Meiningen, who sat on the lady’s right, I was spell- 
bound by her witty conversation, flavoured with a trifle of 
malice. In a sparkling flow she described events at Court 
and in society during my grandmother's reign with such 
striking and humorous touches of character that we never 
ceased laughing. The result was that the entire party dropped 
their own conversation and, gazing with envious eyes at us, 
tried to share in the revelations of Lady Ailesbury. 

Another time we dined with Mr. Goschen, who later became 
one of England's most distinguished Naval Ministers. He had 
sprung from the famous publishing house of Goschen, in 
Leipzig, which he used often to visit; he, and his children 
also, spoke fluent German, and out of politeness he employed 
that language with the ladies and gentlemen of our suite. At 
his table I met Lord Lytton, son of the celebrated author of 
The Last Days of Pompeii, which I had once read wiih ardent 
enthusiasm. I have often looked back gratefully on this 
inspiring evening under the hospitable roof of Mr. Goschen. 


mos 


Tue SeLENDOURS OF THE JUBILEE PrRocESSION. 


Tremendous in effect was Jubilee Day, when the Queen 
drove in an open carriage, escorted by the Life Guards and a 
mounted Indian guard of honour, through the streets of 
London, turned into a forest of flags, garlanded and adorned 
again and again with draperies, from Buckingham Palace to 
Westminster Abbey. With roaring, never-ending cheers her 
subjects, gathered together out of all Kngland and from every 
part of the vast British dominions, greeted the Queen. Before 
her carriage we rode, her sons, her grandson, the husbands of 
her grand-daughters, and her sons-in-law, in all thirty-twe 
Princes. All eyes were especially drawn to the stalwart 
figure of my father in his Pasewalk Cuirassier uniform, “a 
true war-god to behold.” That must have been the last time 
that I saw him mounted on his charger! Profoundly touching 
was the service in the wonderful Westminster Abbey, in which 
all the splendour of the Anglican Church was displayed. At 
the end of the ceremony we all paid homage to the Queen, 
coming forward one by one to kiss her hand, to which she 
responded with a cordial embrace. That day gave us all an 
overwhelming impression of the power and extent of the 
British Empire. My grandmother subsequently had a big 
picture of the ceremony in Westminster Abbey painted, and 
later on gave me a beautiful engraving of it, which I had hung, 
framed and glazed, in the companion-way of my * Hohen- 
zollern,’ where it rejoiced the hearts of all English visitors, 


(To be continued.) 


[Newt week's instalment, omitting Chapter XVII, on “ Naval 
Memories,” begins with Chapter XVIII., which, under the 
heading ** Hohenzollern and Habsburg,” 
various visits to Vienna and his relations with the Emperor 
and Empress and the Crown Prince Rudolph. In Chapter X1X., 
** Diplomacy and Sport in Russia,” he describes his experiences 
al the coming of age festivities of the Tsarevitch in 1884; his 
efforts to win over Tsar Alexander ITT, to the entente with Germany 
and Austria ; his impressions of Moscow ; and his bear-hunting 
with Prince Anton Radziwill in ¥886.] 
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FURTHER NONSENSE VERSE 
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BATEMAN, 
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6d. net. 
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1 survey of the man and his work. For editor they have selected Mr. Langford Reed, 
success, in Great Britain and America, of whose recent books, “The Complete Limer 

— Book” and “The Anthology of Nonsense Verse” and of his numerous nonsense poe 
and stories for children, has shown that he is one of the yery few living writers who is 
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Reminiscences of 
TRANSATLANTIC TRAVELLERS 


By CHARLES SPEDDING (for many years Purser 


they have 
more 


of the Aquitania). Fully Illustrated. 1s. net. 
Stories of Lord Grey, Lord Northcliffe, Lord Beaverbrook, 
Carpentier, Dempsey, theatrical and film personalitic ete. This 
book will be of the greatest interest both to those who have 
travelled across the Atlantic and to the ordinary reader, who will 
find its pages crammed with incidents of an absorbing and 
exciting nature. 
No fellow-traveller through the pages of Mr. Spedding’s hook 
will ever be troubled with boredom even for an instant’s space.” 
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IN MANY PARTS 
By Lt.-Colonel DRURY, C.B.E., Joint Author of 
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IRISH DORIC IN SONG AND _ 
STORY 





By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, D.Litt., 
Author of “ The Book of Irish Poetry,” “ The Irish 
Song 1 Book, ” etc. 6s. net. 

Mr. Graves’s reputation as a poet has long been established, 
and this ben will be a source of delight not only to those who 
already know his work, but to all lovers of poetry, 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE (Ready Shortly.) 

By STEPHEN KING-HALL, Author of “The 
Diary of a U-Boat Commander,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


At a time when economy of public funds is the first of national 
virtues, the tax-payer may well ask what he gets in return for 
an annual expenditure of 116 millions upon the Fighting Services. 
This book will tell him why and how. this money is spent. It 
explains the problem of Imperial Defence in an authoritative yet 
un-pedantic manner. 
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SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN’S Latest Book 
COLLIER BRIGS AND THEIR 
SAILORS 





than whom it would be diffic 
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Illustrated. 15s. net 
A worthy successor to “ Before the Mast—-and After.” 
_From his unique personal experience, Sir William Runciman 
gives his recollections of ships and sailormen of a type now long 
extinct. He also gives some delightful pen pictures of our coasts 
and conditions in the middle of the nineteenth century. The book 
is a fine commentary on a phase of England's maritime glory. 
“There is material here for a dozen novels of adventure.” 
-—Star. 
HIMS ANCIENT AND MODERN 
seing the Third Book of JIMMY GLOVER. 
10s. net. (Second Impression.) 
“TI could fill half the paper with good ) from this hook.” 
T.P.’s and Casseli’s Weekly. 
“Don't miss this merry book.”—Refer 
“Mr. Glover’s book is full of good stori« D Graphic. 








“There are 256 pages in this book, and not one dull one.” 
Sporting Times. 
al T — “J 
A HISTORY OF SIAM 
‘ “ e 
By W. A. WOOD, C.LE. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
There are few countries in the world more interesting than 
Siam—the only surviving ind pendent Kingdom of South-Eastern 
Asia. 
This is the first history of Siam ever published in a European 
language; it traces the progress of the Siamese race from the 
earliest ages until a comparatively modern period. 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S Pozthumous Novel 
FROM MAN TO MAN 


6d. net. 





This posthumous novel, the author’s longest and probably 
greatest work, will certainly add to the already great fame of 
Olive Schreiner. Its publication will be the event of the year to 
all those who follow wh: at is really big in’ fiction. 

Full of things which only Olive Schreiner uld have imagined 
and written, it will take its place as the most important novel by 
a woman which the present century has seen. 
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By the Author of LAUG HING ANN. 


SHE-SHANTIES 


Illustrated by A. F. 
(Ready Oct. 13t 
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Deferentially and politely, and with abound- 
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lilt, Mr. Herbert places woman on her usual pedestal, 
In her drawings Miss Zinkeisen has 
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Cassell’s new and 





forthcoming Books 








Fifty Years of Parliament 
by the EARL OF 


OXFORD 
ASQUITH 


“Intended,” as Lord Oxford says, “to be a contribution 
to history written to a large extent from first-hand know- 
ledge,” it covers the struggles, triumphs and failures of 
no fewer than eleven Parliaments. J7wo volumes with 
8 plates in each. 50/- net, the set. 


THE CHANGING EAST 
by J. A. Spender 


In this important volume, the author gives an account of his travels in 
1925-1926, and comparés the ‘conditions in Turkey, Egypt, and India, 
Mr. Spender was at the new Turkish capital, Angora, during the Mosul 
crisis, and while in India he met many notable people, including the 
famous Indian leader, Gandhi. 

Medium 8vo, with half-tone frontispicce, 


LIFE OF JENNY LIND 
by Mrs. Raymond Maude, O.B.E. 


For the first time the life of “the Swedish Nightingale” is told in full 
by her daughter. Letters from Mendelssohn and other contemporaries of 
Jenny Lind are included, and reveal to the full the charming personality 
which conquered the musical world of the Victorian days. c 

F'cap 4to, three-colour frontispiece and 16 half-tone plates. 10/6 net 











10/6 net 


SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN 
1914-1918 


by Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson 


The relations which existed between soldiers and statesmen of the Entent 
Powers were often the subject of conjecture and discussion during rr 
Great War, but not until now have they been fully explained and entre: 
lated. In this preface, Sir William Robertson states his reasons for with- 
drawing the curtain of secrecy and revealing to the nation exactly what 
happened. i 
Medium 8vo, with 4 plates in cach volume. Two volumes. 


VAGABONDS ALL 


by Judge Parry 
In a collection of character sketches of rogues and vagabonds, Judge Parry 
gives a remarkable account of eleven notorious criminals who each played 
important parts in their respective spheres of activity. Each one is 
depicted with that skill and masterly analysis for which Judge Parry has 
become famous. 
With 8 half-tone plates. 21/- nee 


AMID THE FORESTS OF 
NORMANDY 


by Edouard Herriot 
Translated by J. Heron Lepper. 
“M. Herriot writes with much of the profundity, whimsical spirit, and 
tender adoration of Anatole France himself.” laily Graphic. 
“ A work that should attract many English readers.”—Daily Mail. 
With 16 half-tone plates and map end-papers. 10/6 net 


FUN ON THE VELD 


by Leonard Flemming 

With a Foreword by General Smuts. 
The author, who devotes his spare time to writing, is a farmer in the 
Orange Free State, and gives here a humorous account of the brighter 
side of life as it is lived on the veld. 
With 16 sketches. 


The set, 50/- net 


Cloth, 7/6 net 


Selected 7/6 Novels 





ARNOLD BENNETT 


Lord Raingo 


Set in the period of the late war, the story centres around a number 
of Cabinet Ministers and other prominent politicians, Samuel Raingo, (a 
millionaire, afterwards made a peer) being the principal figure. 


ETHEL M. DELL 
The Black Knight 
Portrays the character of a man who from his apparent lack of push is 
nicknamed the “ White Rabhit.” He is, however, of the “ strong, silent 


man ”’ type, and _ how he is able to more than hold his own against a rival 
for the hand of the girl he loves is told by the author with her usual 


GEORGE CHALLIS 


Monsieur 


A vivid picture of the great “North West,” where “ Monsieur,” a 
descendant of Royal France, rules his family and those around him with 
ruthless authority, and who in the end is beaten by a woman. 


CHRISTOPHER WARD 
One Little Man 


The tale of a man who was a dreamer—gentle, inoffensive, and a friend 
of the under-dog, but who possessed that charm of disposition and nobility 
of character that made him loved by all. 


RUFUS KING 
Whelp of the Winds 


| West story, conjuring up the wantonness of life in a Texan 
takes its title from, the circumstance that Waif, a dog of poor 
high intelligence, figures largely in it. 


C. E. SCOGGINS 
The Red Gods Call 2nd Impression 


Concerns the remarkable adventures of Howard Pressley of Indiana, who 
whilst trying to secure a big mahogany concession in Guatemala gets 
mixed tip in Mexiean revohutions. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Joanna Godden Married and other Stories 


A delightful continuation of that fascinating personality Joanna Godden 
into the experiences of her married life, to which are added eight other 
stories “ mainly about women”; their love affairs, trials, temptations and 
failures—all told with feeling and charm. 


JOAN SUTHERLAND 


Unquenchable Fire 2nd Impression 
This is a story of John Ingram, an actor dear to New York despite his 
wild escapades; of Lilian, his afflicted wife; and of Paula Hill, the 
beautiful actress whom he loved. 


CHARLES CHADWICK 


The Moving House of Foscaldo 


A striking story of a man who claims to have royal blood in his 1 
but is nevertheless regarded by the police as “‘ the most dangerous crit 
in Paris,” and who is traced to his ancestral home on the Isle of Fos 


FRANK H. SHAW 
The Kingdom 
A daringly conceived and skilfully executed study of the religious problems 


( 
that confront and agitate the minds of many people to-day, is told with 
such reverence and charm that. it will arrest the attention of even tie 


most indifferent thinkers. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
and AVERY HOPWOOD 


rn 7 
The Bat 
Founded on a “ drama of detectivism ” that thrilled London playgoers not 
long ago, this clever novel, through which runs a love interest and a ripple 
of brisk and caustic dialogue, makes right good reading. 


Cassell’s, La Belle 
Sauvage, E.C. 4. 
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S pirit to 


Now to dead leaves and the soggy loam 
Where white roots tangle, go ! 
And I will seek my home. 


No more awhile through the thin pores of you 
Shall my sweet essence flow. 

Bright eyes, and silky hair, the spores of you, 
And sensitive tips, the whorléd ears, 

Through long and buried years 

Must now dissolve, and lie 

Far from the reach of sun and look of sky. 


Unless, maybe, with delicate frail uprush, 

You flower in a chaliced bud beneath some bush, 
Or lean a finger-frond over a stone 

Where shadowy waters mumble on and on ? 


But what shall such existence do 

To comfort you, 

Remembering how, some three-score years or so, 
You sheathed a spirit-fire 

That worked such fierce desire 

As fern or bud can never know ? 


But you will remember not. 

Those joys that glowed, those hot 
Passions, or all those cool 

And permanent loves that like a pool 
Shone in you, you will remember not. 


The British Navy in Adversity: A Study of the American 
War of Independence. By Capt. W. M. James, C.B., R.N. 
(Longman’s. 25s.) 

Battleships in Action. By H. W. Wilson. (Sampson Low. 
2 Vols. 42s.) 

The Battle of Jutland. An article in the new volumes of The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, by Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N. 
(rtd.). 

Here are two very remarkable books. Mr. Wilson has con- 

densed into two volumes, admirably illustrated and with 

adequate plans and appendices, everything essential to a 

general acquaintance with naval war since the introduction 

of armour. His former work, Jronclads in Action, has been 
recast in the light of Admiral Custance’s later researches, 
and with an account of the Russo-Japanese War constitutes 

the first volume. The second covers the events of 1914-1918, 

It is impossible to speak too highly of this admirable contri- 

bution to our knowledge. The author has consulted every 

authority—-British, German and French. No relevant fact, 
available to the lay student, has been ignored ; hardly one 
has been misunderstood. The judgments expressed are 
balanced, often original, and, on the whole, in accord with 
professional opinion. But this is no dry-as-dust triumph 
of précis writing. The materials are mastered. It is good 
history ; things are seen as whole and in their right relation 
to each other. It clearly has permanent value; and will 
be accepted as a textbook certainly for some years. If 
inadequate praise may be qualified by a faint damn, Mr. 

Wilson has bungled over the Jutland deployment. It is his 

only noteworthy error. 

Captain W. M. James is a newcomer who writes like a 


Some Naval Books 





Body Discarded 


Could you but call 

Backward existence forward to that small 

New bud- or fern-life, you would even dream 

That petal-days or frond-green days were as fair 

As any days you shared with me, in the bluc, the 
upper air. 


Yet I shall remember, whether I be 

Hiome-come at last, or lost in the limitless Whole— 
A wandering bodiless soul. 

All that you were to me— 

Fingers to thrill at flesh-touch, eyes to see 

The beauty of a bending leafless tree, 

Ears to enmesh far music, senses all 
Wherethrough I reached to explore 

Whate’er I yearned to—these, and more, 

I shall recall. 


Until that day (what aeons hence ?) 

When from the furthest corners of the world 

I gather up the dust of you, new-furled, 

And mould afresh 

The beauty born of flesh 

I'etched, Oh I know not why, going I know not whence. 


C. Henry WARREN, 





veteran. No worthier recruit has ever been welcomed to the 
thin blue line of naval writers of naval history. In this 
absorbing volume of some 400 pages, he deals with England’s 
wretched mishandling of her colonies, with her drift into g 
world war that her statesmen could not conduct, with the 
unique opportunity to destroy her that was thus offered to 
her hereditary enemies and with their fortunate incapacity 
to seize it. From the first the impossible task was imposed 
upon the seamen; throughout an ill-found arm was mis- 
directed from Whitehall; and frequently—and, indeed, at 
almost every critical period—put under Commanders-in- 
Chief who by age, inexperience, mental deficiency, or ignorance 
of the principles of war and command, would have ensured 
the failure of even the best equipped force conceivable. Thus, 
despite continual heroism in the personnel and the brilliance 
and resource of such men as Howe, Hood, and—of course— 
in a less degree, Rodney, the Navy failed to win a decisive 
victory. It is a tragic story, but told here with such engaging 
art that its poignancy is truly a delight. As pure history it 
takes an assured place, and it is history for the general reader 
and not only for the specialist or the professional. Further, 
it is naval fighting made easy. One is spared the tedious 
battle plans of tradition, and is never mystified by technical 
terms that no landsman can be expected to understand, 
Captain James, of course, writes not only as a seaman but as 
asailor. But he has found a new way out of an old difliculty. 
By some inherited alchemy, the grandson of Millais has turned 
his battle diagrams into very moving pictures. When you see 
a thing happen you are relieved from any obligation to worry 
over the terms in which it is described. Nor is the author’s 
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skill with the pen one wit inferior. The public men, the 
Admirals, and the Generals are portrayed with a firm, graphic 
touch. At every turning point, the author by a miracle of 
discreet selection brings the principal actor before the reader, 
and, in his own words as recorded in some parliamentary 
speech, despatch, or private letter, he is made to speak out 
the thing that explains the last or makes the next event. 
It is as dramatic as The Dynasts. 

It would be a fascinating study to compare the stories told 
by Mr. Wilson and Captain James and attempt a reasoned 
catalogue of the parallels and contrasts so suggested. In 
19141918, as in 1775—1782, the British Navy was “ in 
Adversity.” True, it was in each period unbeaten ; and its 
continuing integrity protected, in a measure that in fact 
proved adequate, the sea communications essential to national 
life in the first case, and to victory on land in the second. 
But in 1782, despite the Battle of the Saints, control was 
actually lost to the extent that the army in America could 
not longer be maintained or supplied, and in 1917 there was 
a time when the unchecked successes of the submarines made 
people ask, ** Could the Army win the war, before the Navy 
lost it?” The grim truth is that it is not enough for a navy 
to escape defeat, nor yet to win “ on points.” It must cither 
“ knock out ” the enemy’s flect in the battle to which he is 
forced, or neutralize its action completely. Anson, Hawke, 
and Bescawen in the war previous to that which Captain 
James makes live for us, and Barham in the one that followed, 
ensured the first by practising the second. We must remember 
that the primary object of * neutralize ” is not neutralization, 
but compulsion to battle. No enemy with a fleet large 
enough to threaten his opponent gravely can wholly afford to 
leave the threat unused. The military blockade of L’Orient, 
Brest and Toulon—like the blockade of the German harbours 
in the late War that followed de facto from the relative geo- 
graphical positions, could have only one result. The enemy 
was bound to come out. The opportunity for action was thus 
created. Why could Hawke and Nelson turr. the occasion 
into victory ? Why were Keppel, Rodney and Jellicoe unable 
to do so? Doubtless the cases are not strictly analogous. 
At no time between 1775 and the close of the War was the 
British Fleet superior on paper. In numbers, as in the quality 
of the ships, the Allies always surpassed us. We were badly 
off for bases. More than once the Admiral was badly served 
by his captains. But this does not explain everything. The 
root of the matter is manifestly this, that the politicians never 


understood what Custance calls the “‘ military aim,” so thai 
the destruction of the enemy’s fleet was not made the first 
point in their instructions. The Admirals, accordingly, were 
without the spirit which right strategy—as for example 
Chatham’s—engenders. 

Is there any parallel here to our experiences on May 31 and 
June 1, 1916? Superficially our sea strength in 1916 was 
simply overwhelming. If tonnage, speed, and the aggregate 
striking energy of broadsides are measures of battle power, 
all should have been over in the first round. Moreover, the 
fleet was, as never had happened before, the product of a single 
powerful personality, and was commanded by his chiet fol- 
lower and lieutenant, strangely designated ten years earlier: 
for the task. As director of gunnery, Controller, and Second 
Sea Lord, he had himself forged the weapon, built the ships 
and, more than anyone, chose his associates in command, 
But just as it does not suffice for a fleet to escape defeat, so, 
too, the measures I have set out are no criteria of fighting 
power. A gun is useless unless it hits—and Mr. Wilson tells 
us that our percentage was 1.5. And hits are useless unless 
they hurt—as the unfortunate Mr. Dempsey has recently 
discovered. And Lord Jellicoe has told us that our armour- 
piercing shells did everything according to plan, except 
pierce the armour. And finally the C.-in-C. himself, while 
quite willing to fight, if the enemy would accept a long range, 
torpedoless, artillery duel, had no mind for “ mixing ”™ it, 
In other words, he would fight only if he did not risk the Fleet— 
a resolution that had the ardent approval of Whitehall. As it 
was always known that the enemy could not face, and could 
always and easily avoid, fighting on these terms, the British 
plan was equivalent to a renunciation of battle altogether! 
We do not then have to look further for an answer to a question. 
And if we want io realize how empty was the philosophy of 
war that culminated at Jutland, we have only to read Captain 
Altham’s appreciation of the situation before and after the 
battle should have been, but was not fought. It is perhaps 
as well that there has been no public enquiry into the causes 
of the failure, and the time is not yet for any private writer 
to undertake the job. Is this reserved for Captain James ? 
Until it is undertaken it is premature to distribute praise and 
blame. Captain Altham’s loyalty to a discredited creed does 
honour only to his heart. Captain James’s work is, it is 
understood, the outcome of three years’ lecturing at the 
Staff College. Is it possible that Captain Altham has been 
emulating him at Eastney ? A. H. Po.ien. 


Some Nature Books 


In the Watery World 


The ‘Arcturus’ Adventure: An Account of the New York 
Zoological Society’s First Oceanographic Expedition. 
By William Beebe, Director of the Department of Tropical 
Research. (Putnams. 25s.) 

Ilow to make a book like this! 

Take one high-power zoologist, with a descriptive talent 
equal to Mr. Kipling’s, with experience affording illustrations 
from Burmese jungles to the Dalai Lama’s Palace, from 
the barbed wire in No Man’s Land to 22,000 feet in air; in 
literature and art, specially addicted to Lord Dunsany and 
Mr. Sime ; and having the patience of a Red Indian. (Mr. 
Beebe will conform to these requirements : if other answering 
persons are available, by all means give them a turn.) 

Take next a sufficiency of Americans, desirous to reconcile 
the world to America’s corner in wealth. From them extract 
a 2,400 ton steamer with suitable officers and crew, scientific 
equipment to be selected by the zoologist : a staff of scientific 


assistants, artists, photographers—fifteen or sixteen will 
suflice. Add to the steamer a “ pulpit” hanging over the 


bow, and long gang planks on each beam projecting over the 
ocean for observation purposes ; a system of trawl nets, at 
intervals of some hundred feet, attached to a wire reaching 
bottom in a depth of two miles or upwards. 

Place the whole at the orders of the directing zoologist to 
go where he pleases. And at frequent intervals immerse the 


zoologist for long periods in a partial diving suit so that if the 
sharks do not bite his legs off. he can be sure that they are 


merely scavengers. The result can be offered for sale at 
twenty-four shillings ; but if it were scarce, would be cheap 
at twenty-four pounds. 

Seriously, if anybody has ever seen a more beautiful and 
fascinating book than this we should like to hear about it. 
Mr. Beebe could keep any intelligent reader happy for a 
week with his account of the strange forms of life fetched up 
from the black cold deeps where there is no light, except what 
tiny creatures of the deep produce by their own luminosity ; 
and where there can be no vegetarians because no plant can 
grow, and yet life swarms and palpitates, and produces 
miracles of colour and form. Or for that matter, his account 
of surface observation, as he writes it, is a thing for which 
to leave the best novel unread ; for example, the discovery of 
floating feathers incrusted with the eggs of “* water striders,” 
a tiny flying-fish. Or again, the larval eels which his buckets 
dipped out with masses of plankton in the Sargasso Sea. 
To this rendezvous gather the cels of Europe and the eels of 
America to breed ; and from it in innumerable myriads the 
new-born larvae begin to swim slowly north till at the latitude 
of Bermuda they separate, and head across ocean, cast or 
west :— 

“Why should such sedentary creatures, spending almost all 
their lives in a single reach of brook or stream suddenly be moved 
to traverse thousands of miles of open ocean, braving voracious 
fish and cetaceans, to lay their eggs in the Sargasso Sea, close to 
an alien continent when others of their class successfully spawn 
under the nearest pebble? Is there a more dramatic phenomenon 


in the world than a whole generation of adult eels of two continents 
moving majestically in their, millions—setting out upon a voyage 
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at the end of which each female will scatter her ten or more million 
segs and from which no eel will ever return ! ” 
"e 

But the novelty of this book lies in its description of under- 
water life from direct eye observation. Mr. Beebe spent so 
many hours below water off Cocos Island that he came to 
recognize individual fish by stray markings. He fed them 
from his hand as you may feed pigeons—and there was no 
shyness : they crowded to the broken Crab ; common sharks 
came and went till he knew them for “ indolent, awkward, 
chinless cowards.’ Tle was less sure of the tiger sharks, some- 
times thirty feet long. “ I have had medium-sized ones swim 
up to within six feet and show signs of nothing more alarming 
than curiosity ; but I have also scen a tiger shark snap up a 
baby sea-lion close to a rookery of big males, as though it 
was 2a minnow.” 

Sitting there on his rock, watching the fish come and go, 
some of them in crowds that grazed but all alert for food, he 
divided them into nomad and home-keeping : 

“ The most abundant of the Villagus were the brown Pomacentrids 
They were everywhere and yet each one had its 
own little domicile—a hole, creek or crevice which it defended 
against all comers. A sight of which I never wearied was to see 
a big Xesurus, if not indeed a grouper itself, come barging slowly 
along, when suddenly out from the very coral rock in its path there 
would shoot a diminutive demoiselle, fins erect in righteous wrath 
and actually rush at the offending giant.” 


or demoiselles. 


Imagine what that conveys! Is there a parallel in literature 
for this invasion by a terrestrial writer of the watery depths, 
taking possession there, observing them at his leisure—and 
only disturbed because memory could not hold all the impres- 
sions for his pen to reproduce ? Disturbed also because he 
eould not hear. Nothing would persuade him but that all 
these folk converse by sound with one another—‘ Mutis 
quoque piscibus.” If anybody ever can put speech into 
fishery matters it will assuredly be Mr. Beebe. 
This book is a gift from America to the world. 


The Shooting of Geese 


Birds of Marsh and Mere and Howto Shoot Them. By J.C. M. 
Nichols. (A. M. Philpot, Ltd. 15s. net.) 

An indignant, almost bellicose note, is heard in the preface 

contributed by Mr. J. G. Millais to Mr. Nichols’ very business- 

like book on the shooting of geese, duck and other fow} and 

on their natural history. enjoys rough 

shooting, but he does not therefore label those who consent to 


Kivery sportsman 


shoot grouse and pheasants as “lazy and brainless.” Mr. 
Millais also tilts at the sentimentalists ; and certainly Mr. 
Nichols is not among their company. He commends the 


shooting of plover and of oyster-catchers, whimbrel and 
godwits because they give varicty to the bag ; and he delights 
in high “ sporting shots”? at cormorants. More than this : 
he notes that “ the deadliest lure for curlew that I know ”’ 
is a ** winged bird screaming mournfully.” Every sportsman 
as, indeed, every non-vegetarian, must in measure 
harden his heart, but such advice as this does not gain sanction 
from Mr. Millais’ claim of almost mystic attributes for the 
wild-fowler of such calibre. 

The special virtue of Mr. Nichols’ book is that it gives par- 
ticular knowledge, not generally obtainable, about a particular 
class of bird. Indeed, it is a question whether any moderately 
cheap book now in print gives so much practical information 
about the habits, habitat and technique in the shooting of 
geese and duck and a number of shore birds. Mr. Nichols’ 
passion is for the wild grey geese, which are shot round the 
shores of Britain, on the Continent and in Canada. The birds 
were shot by our ancestors with arrows winged with the 


some 


feathers of earlier victims. The shooting of these geese has 
the oldest history in the annals of British sport. The huge 
grey-lag goose is the only one of the tribe that nests in North 
Britain or near it; and for this reason perhaps some of the 
best of our naturalists know little of the bird ; and most of 
the information is in the care of a few sportsmen. ‘The 
migration of all the geese, about which Mr. Nichols says 
rather too little, is a marvel, both over the course between 
Siberia and England, and between Labrador and the United 
States, by way of the most original sanctuary in the world. 


But when the geese, of all the many species, come to England 
Mr. Nichols is quite the best of guides, largely because he 
takes the birds and the topography together. When you have 
read the long chapter—much the best in the book—on 
wild-goose shooting you know exactly where the birds are to 
be found, at what seasons, and what are their diurnal move- 
ments. Mr. Nichols is especially good on the reasons why 
the geese * flight” between particular spots and why they 
change habits when the moon is bright. It is a curious 
point that geese (like partridges) greatly prefer barley before 
any other grain, except perhaps rice. 

In general Mr. Nichols’ method is to take the birds in order 
Most of the notes get value 
from personal experience; and since so many books of 
natural history are largely repetitions of earlier books, the 
virtue is a high one. But the omissions are considerable. 
Mr. Nichols speaks tentatively of woodeock breeding in 
Sussex, as if their nests were nat a commonplace in Hampshire. 
The stone curlew nests in more counties than are mentioned — 
in Berkshire for example-—and has been seen there as late as the 
last week of October. It is a pity that a book on shooting 
should disregard the fact that the green plover is protected 
all the year round. The bleating or drumming of the snipe 
is not produced by the wing—as was abundantly proved in 
the Bahr experiments—but solely by the outer feathers of 
the tail. However, it is better to speak inadequately from 
personal knowledge than fully by help of borrowed knowledge. 
The plans, photographs and drawings are all admirably 
informative. 


and give a concise note on each. 


Titillating Themes 


A Garden of Herbs. By Eleanor Sinclair Rhode. 
Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 


(Herbert 


Tue herb garden, which had been all in all, lost its supremacy 
to the potager or vegetable garden less than two centuries 


ago. The still-room, with its pretty arts, degenerated into a 
pantry. One of the greatest historians of herbal recipes was 


a butler who wrote a MS. book, freely quoted by Miss Rhode, 
just over two hundred years ago, having in his hands * Som 
Excelent Manuscripts of Phisick, Cookery Preserves ete., 
which were the Palladium of Many Noble Familyis.” The 
form of monkey gland popular in that age was a “ Surrup of 
Long Life,” made public by a nonagenarian. lt 
* Burridg,” “ Buglosse,”’ Honey, Gentian, Iris, 
Lis,” and much 

Well, herbs are beginning to enjoy a revival. There 


contained 
* Flower de 
beside. 

is a 
certain modern catalogue, which is in true apostolic succession 
from the butler’s manuscript, and the medical profession has 
been rediscovering the virtues of such things as mistletoe- 
juice. So this latest book of herbs has a present as well as an 
historic interest ; but its prime virtue is that it makes the 
mouth water, so to say. 
most quaint and engaging ; and other qualitics are repeate< 
in the contemporary illustrations. You cannot the 
volume without desiring to compound one of these antique 
* sallets ” or “ herb potages ”’ 
and home-made wines, or to dry leaves and crush out the sweet 
scents. Each chapter on these titillating themes has the 
proper infectious quality. 

Since the first edition was published, much extra matter 
has been collected, especially or the compounding of home- 
made wines and—not least 
France, Ifa French woman “feels poorly” it is odds that she 
infuses a pot of lime flowers, and benefits from the double cure 
of faith and flavour. Perhaps the reason why we infuse only 
the leaves of the tea plant is the same that drives people to 
tinned salmon or bully beef. We are too unimaginative to 
vary, too hurried to cultivate and cook in the old slow luxurious 
That we are wrong, all who read A Garden of Herbs will 


The recipes and the phrases are 
open 


and puddings or herbal drinks 


of such disanes as are popular in 


way. 
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Painting and Drawing 


From Giotto to John. By H. N. Wethered. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
An Artist in Italy. By Maxwell Armfield. (Methuen. 15s. net.) 


The Painter’s Methods and Materiats. By Professor A. P. 
Laurie. (Seeley, Service and Co. 2Is. net.) 

Drawings of the Early Flemish School. By A. E. Popham. 
Dutch Drawings of the Seventeenth Century. By J. H. J. 
Mellaart. (Benn. 18s. each net.) 

The Art of Drawing. By H. M. Bateman. 

Sir Francis Seymour Haden, P.R.E. 
(The Studio, 5s. net.) 


(Methuen. 3s. net.) 
By Malcolm Saleman. 


From Giotto to John, in spite of the facile and jocose alliteration 
of its title, is a thoughtful and well-informed collection of 
essays. Mr. Wethered does not give lists of dates or artists, 
nor trace a detailed history of European painting; he has 
chosen themes which present the aesthetic interests and 
battlegrounds typical of various pericds. Byzantine Mosaics 
Mediaeval Fresco, Reynolds and Antiquity, Modernism and 
the Emotional, are some of the chapter headings. ‘The author 
welcomes Lord Balfour's. plea for a history of art which shall 
be confined to an aceount of what was felt and thought by 
contemporaries. <A similar idea of summing up each period's 
vision of its own problem gives some sort of unity to this book, 
and the method is certainly more modest and more fruitful 
than one which encourages sweeping generalizations, though 
material is scanty for the early centuries. The chapter on 
* Ruskin and Nature’ with its analyses of the place taken 
by photography in relation to the critic’s love of detailed and 
unbiassed observation of Nature, and of his effort to reconcile 
his championship of both Turner and the pre-Raphaclites, 
is admirable. With modern French painting Mr. Wethered 
is less happy ; to say that *“ Cézanne turned his back on all 
previous achievements” is against the evidence of the 
painter's words and work. The illustrations offer interesting 
examples of parallels from different periods. 

Mr. Armficld suggests that “ to write about Italy nowadays 
has much in common with the mediaeval habit of painting 
Madonnas, and may afford a similar scope for individual 
treatment.” His travel-sketches often show a genuine freshness 
of perception, and he can describe his impressions with charm 
and skill. Unfortunately, the picturesque turns too often 
to the quaint and pretty conceit. He is evidently irritated 
by modern art and indulges in vague and portentous gencraliza- 
tions on aesthetic preferences. Raphael is patronized and 
Pinturicchio exalted more than once; Ruskin is frequently 
mentioned and quoted, but Mr. Armfield admits that ‘ he 
appears never to have seen that a pattern of red and white 
and black may mean as much as a dagger-thrust”! The 
illustrations are charming enough in colour and _ pattern, 
with rather over-conscious decorative qualities akin to the 
writing. The book will surely be read with pleasure by many 
tourists who:have visited Italy and by others who would like 
to go there, but not by artists—it is too * artistic.” 

It is always with a sense of solid satisfaction that one turns 
to considerations of practical craftsmanship. 
Laurie's new book brings into a handy compass the gist of 
nearly all known information in old treatises and of the 
chemical investigations of scientists such as Professor Chureh 
and himself. The behaviour of oils, colours and varnishes, 
ancient and modern methods of handling oil, tempera and 
fresco media are investigated and made more interesting by 
the vivid evidence of magnified photographs of portions of 
well-known pictures, Let no one imagine that by the study 
of books alone he can learn to paint well, even from the 
technical point of view. An intimate knowledge of the 
behaviour of materials can only come from handling them. 
Still, such a book as this must stimulate the art-student's 
interest in his craft, without which there is no health. 

The two new volumes of Drawings of the Great Masters are 
excellent. The “ Early Flemish Drawings * bear reproduction 
well, and show the tense observation.and peculiarly genuine 
interest in their subjects that characterize the paintings of 
this school, on which they afford indispensable evidence. 
These are qualities which were bound to disappear under 


Professor 


Art and Music 





the influences of the Italian Renaissance but were superbly 
recovered by Pieter Brueghel with whom the volume closes. 

The Dutchmen of the seventeenth century were essentially 
painters, and by Franz Hals, Vermeer of Delft, and Picter de 
Hoogh among others, no authentic drawings are known, 
The development of natural realistic vision is the greatest 
colleetive interest in this group. 

There is nothing comic about Mr. H. M. Bateman’s little 
book on The Art of Drawing. It is a very sane and clearly 
written tract, apparently designed to mect the requirements 
of people who say “I would give anything to be able to 


effort). It will not take them far, and anyone scriously 
interested in drawing would do better to get the larger treatise 
by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon and Mr. Harold Speed. 

The latest number of the Modern Masters of Etching series 
is devoted to the honest, masculine, but rarely inspired work 
of Sir Francis Seymour Haden, 


Terpander and Others 


Terpander. By Edward J. Dent. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 

Monteverdi. By Dr. Henry Prunicres. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

Music of the Past. By Wanda Landowska. (Geoffrey Bles, 
7s. 6d.) 


By Albert Lavignae. (Putnam. 12s. 6d. 


Music and Musicians. ) 
By J. Hf. Elliot. (Blackie ang 


A First Glimpse of Great Music. 
Son. 3s. 6d.) 
“For did the King’s seeptre send the sea retrograde or the 
wand of the sorcerer avail to turn the sun from its old course ? 
or words to that effect. And ifthe King’s seeptre was impotent, 
how shall the timid gesture of a reviewer turn back the 
increasing flood of musical books? There are already too 
many books of the kind which Mr. J. H. Elliot has written, 
Moreover, his First Glimpse of Great Music falls short of the 
average standard of such books. <A large proportion of the 
text is given over to apology. “* It must, however, be empha- 
sized once again that the following pages are purely intro- 
ductory, and therefore necessarily of a most ‘sketchy ' 
character.’ Mr. Elliot, like many another before him, falls 
into the error of beginning his book with the question : ‘* What 
2?” Why raise so philosophical a question as 
It is not the first 


is good musie 
this in a book intended to help lame dogs ? 
but the very last question of all. 

Mr. Edward Dent's Terpander is a further contribution ta 
the prophetic series known as “* To-day and To-morrow.” 
I¢ is significant that Mr. Dent’s sub-title is ‘* Musie and the 
Future ~ and not ** The Future of Music.” His method is not 
that of insistence. He is never so rash as to ery “* Thus and thus 
it will be * ; he prefers to survey with us the history of musical 
development in his peacefully penetrating way, and then to 
leave us to make our own conclusions. ‘“ Thus it was. And 
now, what think you ? This is by far the better way ; 
it avoids offence and obstruction. 

Terpander was fined by the Ephori for his innovations, 
There is no danger that Mr. Dent will be fined for his unortho- 
doxy, for although his writing is savoured with the salt of 
heresy, the pinch is always finely measured. The criticism 
of the pianoforte on page 60 is an excellent example of this 
culinary art ; so, too, are the passages on the commercializa- 
tion of music on pages 66, 67 and 68. But this little volume 
appeals chiefly because of its concise argument. There is 
hardly another critic alive who could sum up contemporary 
tendencies so neatly and swiftly, and without so much as a 
passing reference to ‘* Pierrot Lunaire” and “* Les Noces.” 

Miss Landowska also surveys the history of music in her 
book, but hers is the doubtful method of wide and abundant 
quotation. Its collection of wise and pithy sayings gathered 
from Voltaire, Goethe, Marcel (an eighteenth-century ballet 
master), Bonnet, Cahuzac, Anatole France, &c., leaves the 
impression that the author is wellread but hysterical. The chief 
value of the book lies in the chapter on ‘ Transcribers,” in 
which Biilow, Tausig, and Hummel are fiercely interrogated 
and indicted. 


” 
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Miss Landowska waits on appetite with no respect for 
digestion. Professor Lavignac, cn the other hand, is so 
careful to sce that we digest the vast amount of knowledge 
he presents that appetite sickens long before the end. He 
makes a kind of shepherd’s pie of Music and Musicians. 
Acousties, grammar, aesthetics, and history—all are included in 
his exhaustive texthook. There is a misleading statement on 
p. 138, where the viola is described by the alternative names 
of Tenor Violin, Alto or Quinte. It is obvious that the instru- 
ment cannot be both tenor and alto. The voice of the tenor 
violin is no more to be heard in the land, except at Haslemere. 

Dr. Pruniéres has brought all the weight of his scholarship 
and authority to bear upon the life and work of Monteverdi. 
His style is vivid and his judgment sure. The critical study of 
the Orfeo as an emhediment of the various localized styles 
is only oné. example of the graceful poise of his mind. It 
seems to. me, however, that the ‘balance is not quite so sure 
when Caccini’s work is. examined. Dr. Pruniéres writes : 
Tt was in vain for Caceini to adorn his frigid melopeia with 
melismata and. embellishments ... it but rarely offered 
organized melodic periods.’ In.a note at the end of the 
book he is careful to point out that this refers only to “ ELury- 
dice’ ; but the well-sustained melodic periods of some of the 
airs in the Nuove Musiche deserve more than the obscurity 
of a footnote. 

Basrz MAINE, 


Carpets for Connoisseurs 


Old Oriental Carpets. Vol. I. By F. Sarre and H. Trenkwald. 
Translated by A. F. Kendrick. (Anton Schroll, Vienna ; 
and Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzic. 2 Vols. £56.) 


Tis is a new edition of the Orientalische Teppiche, published 
in 1892, and the supplementary Altoricntalische Teppiche 
of sixteen years later, which have together always been 
known in this country as the Vienna Carpet Book. This great 
work was not a treatise on carpets, but a collection, on about 
177 coloured and uncoloured plates, of illustrations of such 
carpets as were easily accessible to the compilers, together with 
a few essays on carpets and some meagre descriptions and 
historical notes. Its magnificent plates have been held in 
the highest esteem by carpet-lovers and book-collectors, 
but it has long been out of print and only obtainable “* at a 
price for which two or three really fine carpets could be 
procured.” Naturally the announcement of a new edition 
has excited much interest, and a close comparison of the old 
and new works is inevitable. 

In their scope there is apparently little difference. The 
first of the two new volumes has now appeared and shows 
fifty of the best carpets belonging to the Austrian Museum 


<a 


of Art and Industry, which institution has since the War 
become the guardian of the famous Austrian Imperial] 
Collection. There is no reason to doubt that the selection has 
been carefully made, though several of the carpets are 
of little importance compared to those that may be expected 
in the forthcoming volume drawn from a much wider field. 
The twenty-one hitherto unpublished carpets include some 
very interesting examples of the so-called “ Syrian” group, 
now ascribed by Dr. Sarre to the looms of Egypt. 

It is at once obvious that the coloured plates in the present 
volume are far more accurate in tint and tone than those of 
the Vienna Book and they will on that account be preferred 
by serious students, though it must be admitted that they have 
not the rich and pleasing appearance of many of the original 
lithographs. In the matter of the text there is no question of 
the superiority of the present work. Herr Trenkwald, apart 
from a short introduction dealing with the general character. 
istics of the various groups, has confined himself to giving 
exhaustive descriptions of the carpets illustrated. This is 
exactly what is wanted in a book of this kind, and the work 
is admirably done. It is pleasing to see that the plan adopted 
closely follows that of the English books on carpets that 
have appeared recently. Next to each plate are given full 
technical details of warp, weft, knotting and brocading: 
the colours are enumerated and the state of preservation 
noted: after this there follows an account of the general 
arrangement and details of the design of border and field, 
This account is perhaps unnecessarily minute, as it is to some 
extent only a repetition in words of what the plates them- 
selves show. With regard to one technical point a word of 
explanation may be useful. What the author describes as 
a left-handed twist in a warp-thread is certainly that most 
easily given by the left-hand ; but the resulting form of the 
thread is universally called a right-handed spiral, and is that 
of the ordinary corkscrew. 

The author also gives several beautifully drawn line diagrams 
of the knots and weaving-schemes found in the carpets illus- 
trated. In connexion with these one point is not quite clear, 
It is claimed that the knot used in Plate 19, is published for the 
first time, but it would seem to be the ordinary Sehna knot 
seen from the upper or last-woven end of the carpet. 
Another small criticism is that there seems to have been a 
tendency to overestimate the antiquity of several of the carpets. 
In these cases the more conservative opinion expressed by the 
translator will have the support of many connoisseurs. 

It may. however, be confidently said that the student 
annot hope to have a more perfect picture of the carpets 
or a more accurate knowledge of their construction, short of 
having the carpets themselves for study; and many will 
undoubtedly prefer this book to the equivalent of its value 
in actual rugs. C. EK. C. Tarrersai. 


Theology 


The Vision Splendid 


An Outline of Christianity : The Story of Our Civilization. 
Vols. 1. and Il. (The Waverley Pook Co., -Ltd. For Sub- 
scribers. The complete work, five volumes, £5 5s.) 

We have before us the first two volumes of an edition, specially 

prepared for subscribers, of a sumptuous and ‘comprehensive 

work, undeitaken by the Waverley, Book Company, and to be 
completed in-fite volumes. ‘The editing of the British edition, 
which contains a larger number of articles by British writers 
than the American edition, has been carried out by Professor 

A. S. Peake and Dr. R. G. Parsons, the whole work and its 

idea is accompanied by a highly commendatory letter from the 

Bishop of Durham, and no pains have been spared to secure 

a lengthy and authoritative list of contributors, representative 

of the foremost Christian thought and research of the day. 

The first volume, which deals with the birth of Christianity, 

numbers among jts writers Professors Scott, MeNeile, Moffatt, 

Grant, and Bacon, and Canons Quick and Streeter: the 

second, which has the general title, The Builders of the Church, 

and takes us fight down to the Reformation, calls in aid 

Professors ‘Poakes-Jackson, Nuitne, Burkitt, and aston, 

and Principal Selbie,’ Death Hutton, and Dr. G. G. Cou'ton. 


When we examine the prospectus of the whole work, we are 
still more impressed by the variety and qualifications of the 
many contributors who have consented to write on subjects 
on which they have specialized. The Bishop of Manchester, 
the Deans of St. Paul’s and of Canterbury, Lord Oxford 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald head the list, further down we 
meet with the names of the Dean of Wells, Professor Oman, 
Dr. Workman, Professors Percy Dearmer, Arthur Thomson, 
Carnegie Simpson, J. Y. Simpson, Sir Henry Hadow, Mr. 
Chesterton, and Mr. Noyes. There is no doubt that a very 
big public is to be attraeted, and rightly attracted, by so 
formidable and representative an array: to enlist Dean Inge 
and Mr. Chesterton in the same group was itself an achieve- 
ment, and a symbol of what these volumes set out to accom- 
plish. We now turn to examine, however inadequately, 
for the ground covered is immense and the issues discussed 
as complicated as those of life itself, the subject-matter of 
these volumes. 

First to be noticed is their ideal, as set forth in “ Christianity 
~ Its Accomplishment and Its Vision,” written by Dr. Temple 
as the Preface to Vol. I. Various outlines of history have, 


he observes, been lately presented to us, * the most famous 
and the most relevant’ being that by Mr. Wells, which is 
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The Open Door in Journalism. 

By EDWARD ANTON. 

“ HERE is no profession I know of,” said a prominent 

author to me lately, “in which the door is more 

truly wide open to the newcomer of merit than it is in 
journalism. , 

That is a statement which every writer of experience 
will endorse, and which even the layman may note for 
himself if he will take the trouble to look through current 
newspapers, journals and magazines. He will find in 
them many new names amongst those of old and well- 
known writers. 

The Press of the world is, in a very true sense, in its 
youth; or perhaps it would be more proper to say that 
the Press has begun a new age. The older ones among 
us remember a rather stodgy Press which was, more or 
less, the jealous preserve of “ the profession.” The new- 
comer, the outsider, the unknown contributor was not 

eatly welcomed. Editors occasionally admitted, with 
reluctance and doubt, the work of a fresh writer; but 
that was the exception. As a rule the uninvited con- 
tributor was “ declined with thanks.” 

That is why the legend of the inaccessibility of editors 
spread and, in some quarters, is still believed. But it is 
no longer true. Editors to-day are a most accessible 
body ; they even invite the work of new writers; they 
are eager to welcome newcomers provided they show merit. 

“Journalism,” I repeat, “is the ever-open door ”’ ; 
in short, Journalism is responsive to all kinds of mental 
effort, providing that such effort is professionally directed. 

An article written by an amateur may be submitted to, 
and rejected by, fifty Editors; the same article may be 
re-written and re-shaped by an expert Journalist in such 
a way as ensures immediate acceptance. What is it, 
then, that makes all the difference between absolute 
failure and certain success ? The whole problem may be 
simmed up in one word Experience. The professional 
journalist knows exactly how to “shape” an article ; 
he knows what the Editor requires; he understands the 
essential technique—and success is inevitable. 

Some of our greatest journalists have begun their 
careers in this fashion. ‘The late George R. Sims, for 
example, doven of the profession, had no greater ambition 
at first than to earn odd guineas by writing in his leisure 
hours. I have a fancy that H. G. Wells, W. W. Jacobs, 
and Rudyard Kipling all began in the same way—“ free- 
lancing ’’ in their spare time. Their success as free-lances 
made their subsequent success as out-and-out journalists 
a foregone conclusion. 

I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than 
that of occasional journalism or story-writing. It never 
palls, because it is—first and foremost—a hobby. You 
can indulge yourself in it when you are in the mood ; 
you can leave it alone when you are disinclined. 

The free-lance does not work like a machine; he is 
not controlled by the inexorable will power of an editor. 
There is, in free-lance work, a mental freedom that is not 
to be attained in any other profession. 

The unattached contributor who is able to give editors 
what they want may organise his time just as it pleases 
him best. 

I know a young man who is writing three short articles 
tach week. ‘Two of these articles are for good provincial 
newspapers—the other for London. Sometimes my friend 
writes these three short articles before breakfast. Some- 
times he writes them in the afternoon—or, occasionally, 
late at night. However, the point is that it seldom takes 
more than three-quarters of an hour to write the lot. 
This young man is earning nearly four hundred pounds a 
year. 

Literary work has never been more than a side-issue 
with me, but I have frequently made as much in that way 
as would represent quite a decent income of itself. Indeed, 
there have been years when my “ spare-time hobby ”’ 
has brought me in twice as much as my regular vocation 
(which is prosaically commercial). 

There are so many unexplored regions in our normal 
everyday life; so many facets of human existence. that 
Temain unilluminated ; so many interesting little odds 





and ends that are waiting to be exploited by the quick 
brains of skilful free-lance journalists. 

Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for 
bright little articles that deal with generally interesting 
topics; thousands of such articles are published each 
week in London alone, while in the Provinces the demand 
is no less great. 

Very few beginners seem to realise the immensity and 
complexity of our modern Press, and I have astonished 
a great number of young writers by pointing out how 
real are their chances, both in London and the Provinces. 

The Free-Lance Course, which the London School’ of 
Journalism offers (undet Mr. Max Pemberton’s personal 
direction), represents, to my mind, the ideal training 
for the unattached journalist. 

I formed this opinion of it before I was aware that the 
Lessons comprising the Course were the work of some ‘of 
our leading writers, such as the late Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll, Sir A. Quiller-Couch, Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Dion 
Calthrop and Miss Frances Billington. 

With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that 
writers trained by the London School of Journalism :are 
scoring successes all along the line; their work welcomed 
by the foremost newspapers and journals of the day. 
I fancy (from my own experience) that these fortunate 
young writers would have had to wait much longer for 
their success had they not enjoyed the benefit of Mr. 
Max Pemberton’s guidance and advice. 

So many of my correspondents ask the question: ‘‘ Can 
I write saleable articles without instruction?’ that I 
emphasize the point. ‘There is not one man in a thousand 
clever enough to produce right away the stuff for which 
editors will pay. Why should it be supposed that such 
a highly developed art as that of writing for the Press 
can be practised by the novice without instruction ? 
The delusion is hard to kill, and it has cost some promisit;; 
writers many years of failure and disappointment. Even 
the diamond needs shaping and polishing before its 
intrinsic beauties are made apparent. 

lor that reason, and because every journalist I have 
known agrees with me, I say emphatically, if you wish 
to be a journalist—if you wish to discipline your abilities 
and gifts to a practical end—if you wish to avoid dis- 
heartening failure and disappointment—train for your 
profession. 

Learn the technique of your profession. For technique 
there is and must be, despite the glamour and romance 
which surrounds it. The idea that a journalist, or an 
actor, or an artist is born ‘“‘ ready made” must be cast 
out of your mind before you are likely to taste the sweets 
of success in the world of journalism. 





LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 
CLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 


The Iondon School of Journalism was founded under the «gis 
of the profession itself; the guidance offered to students is given 
by professional authors of high standing. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, PREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE WRIT- 
ING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when desir- 
able by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in the 
hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be students 
as to the particular course of study in which they should engaze, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward 
some short manuscript upon which an opinion can be based. 





IMPORTANT CASH PRIZES FOR NEW STUDENTS. 

Several valuable Prizes (varying from /25 to £50) have bees 
instituted for competition among the xew students of the 
Iondon School of Journalism, with the object of placing before 
recently-enrolled students an attractive goal. As the entries 
for these Prize Competitions are strictly limited to those who 
enrol during the current year, the student is not handicapped 
by the efforts of older and more practised writers. 

A prospectus containing full particulars of the various courses 
and prizes open to new students will be sent post free on application 
being made to: 

THE PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


110 Great Russell Streei, W.C. 1. Museusn 4576 
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sympathetically regarded, &o far-ad it. goes, for its unifying thread 
is the progress of mankind towards, universal fellowship. But 
this does not go far enough: it “ does not adopt the view 
thatiGod as revealed in Christ is Himself the unifying power 
by which history: is made intelligible.’ Therefore “ the 
pubfication of this Outline is an enterprise as necessary as it 
is difficult,” and its sub-title, ** The Story of Our Civilization,” 
is justified. Dr. Temple's vision extends as far as the estab- 
lishthent of the League of Nations, and he holds that “ many 
of the progressive movements in India and the Far East owe 
their inspiration to Christianity even though they repudiate 
all connexion with it,” It is obvious that this opens up a 
vista of, indeed, “ all-embracing scope.’ Many of the gloom- 
ier episodes of the break-up of Hellenism, or the extension of 
the Crusades to other areas than “ those holy Fields,” or the 
strange actions and reactions of Mediaevalism, can find an 
aegis in the breadth of such an ideal. There is room for 
the acid etching of the pens of Dr. Coulton and Dr. Foakes- 
Jackson, on whom great reliance is placed for the account of 
the Early Church and the Middle Ages, as well as for the 
reassurances of Dr. Nairne, Dr. MeNeile and Dean Hutton, 
This, in fact, says the Bishop of Manchester, is “a feature 
of the Outline which may evoke surprise. The different 
writers approach their subjects from exceedingly varied points 
of view; about the method of their approach they would 
differ widely, perhaps even strenuously, amongst themselves. 
Yet they leave a strong impression of the unity of their theme.” 
Dr. Temple is in no sort of doubt as to his own Christology. 
But he also leads us to expect a certain caution of utterance 
at one time, at another a certain freedom of expression, in 
the articles which “ illustrate though they do not attempt to 
cover * the vast theme of the rise and progress of Christianity. 
And these qualities are, perhaps, what pre-eminently strike 
the reader’s mind on a first examination. 


There has been, it is evident, a decisive and continous effort 
on the part of those who promoted this Outline and enlisted its 
contributors, to keep well abreast of modern thought. It is 
sufficient to remark that the carefulness and restraint with which 
Professor Scott, to whom is entrusted most of the account 
of Christ's earthly life, and of Dr. MeNeile and Canon Quick, 
who deal with the Resurrection narratives and their implica- 
tions, are very different from the methods of a Farrar or an 
Edersheim. The story of the Crucifixion, indeed, as told by 
Dr. Scott, errs on the side of a reticence which wellnigh fails 
to awaken quite ordinary sympathy with the world’s greatest 
martyrdom: Dr. MeNeile sifts the evidence for the Resur- 
rection appearances with a candid recognition of discrepancies, 
and a suggestion that two appearances which St. Paul records 
may, like his own vision, have taken place after Pentecost ; 
Canon Quick thinks it * strange, and at first sight even a pity, 
that the Christian hope of life beyond death should have clothed 
itself in ideas and language derived from the Jewish rather 
than from the Gentile source,” though he gives excellent 
reasons for an initial belief in a bodily resurrection, seeing 
that current beliefs in the immortality of the soul consisted 
essentially in the hope of avoiding death, whereas the Christian 
gospel is that of life through death, self-completion through 
self-sacrifice. The same spirit runs much further back. Dr. 
Van Dyke is, with Justin Martyr, a believer in the Virgin 
Birth, yet he grants it as “ certain that nowhere in the New 
Testament is faith in the divinity of Christ made dependent ” 
upon that belief,’ and the words of the Creed may be in- 
terpreted by the letter or in the spirit. Or turn to the crucial 
question of miracles, Professor Scott owns that Christ's 
“age was not a scientific one, that many of the so-called 
miracles were probably due to natural causes, and the 
miraculous element in some of the stories has been heightened 
in the telling.’ But all this is set as a background to a reiterated 
and powerful emphasis on the spiritual significance of the 
Lord’s teaching. Dr. Temple is right. Divergences and 
minimizings become unimportant in the light of the con- 
currence of testimony and stress from all the writers as to 
the ¢entral place and authority of Christ in the world’s history, 
and His enduring spiritual mark on the human race. We may 
note, in passing, our gratitude to Dr. Parsons for his moderate 
and-able summary of the Johannine problem, moderate in 
that he recognizes the difliculties in the way of apostolic 
authorship, able in his vindication of the Gospel’s supreme 
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worth as the climax of a true Christology. His calling in aid 
of the opinion of modern Jewish scholars upon the trustworthj. 
ness and likelihood of some of the discourses that have beep 
most severely subjected to adverse criticism is one of the 
valuable touches of up-to-date scholarship with which these 
volumes abound. 

We pass on to Vol. If. and in its first two books, which bring 


us down to A.D. 523, we are bound to note a great and singular 


omission. Dr. Foakes-Jackson bas done his necessarily brie{ 
summary exceedingly well, in tracing the Church’s struggles 
with early heresies, its relations with the Empire, and its 
internal organization, but there is inevitably a sense of hurry, 
for, in dealing with the heresies, the subtleties of Greek ter. 
minology cannot be dismissed, however skilfully, in a few 
pages. But where is Dr. Inge? An inadequate and per. 
functory account of Neo-Platonism, with an emphasis on its 
hostility to the Church, in which its great teacher, Plotinus, 
took no share at all, gives no sort of idea of the immense 
influence exercised by Neo-Platonic philosophy, itself the 
culmination of 700 vears of untrammelled human thought, on 
Christianity. Augustine, Pseudo-Dionysius, Erigena, even 
in part the Schooimen themselves, were channels of this 
influence, and its history is the history of Christian Mysticism, 
Here, then, is an omitted and important chapter, for, while 
we are grateful to Dr. Nairne for his chapter on * The Ascetic 
Life,” this is but one aspect of mysticism, and is closely bound 
up with the rise and course of monasticism. On the other 
hand, too much space seems to be allotted to the Albigensian 
heresy, the “ crusade” against it, and the consequent rise 
of the Inquisition. In connexion with the last subject, Dr, 
Coulton writes in his own masterly way ; but his well-known 
and darkly coloured work on the Middle Ages in general 
should always be compared with the more cheering surveys 
of M. Jusserand and Mr. Saltzman. The works of neither 
appear in the Bibliography. On the whole, and considering 
the mass of tangled history which makes up Mediaevalism, 
the summary is ably and fairly done, but the general effect 
of Vol. Il. is less satisfactory than that of Vol I. Both 
volumes are completed by bibliographies, and furnished 
with illustrations in colour and photographic reproductions 
in monochrome of varying merit. 


Canon Scott Holland 


The Mind and Character of Henry Scott Holland. By the 
Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton, D.D. (A. R. Mowbray and Co. 
10s. 6d.) 


Tue days of St. Paul’s, when Canon Scott Holland's preaching 
was a power there, the days of The Commonwealth, when 
Holland edited it, the days of the * Lux Mundi ” brotherhood, 
with all that its outlook stood for in the minds of thousands, 
were great days. And there was appreciation of a remarkable 
kind from critical minds of very different temperament. 
George Russell dubbed him “the most agreeable man in 
London.” Bishop Stubbs, who was inclined to be very severe 
with Holland's utterances and style, was once heard to say, 
** T admit he never touched a subject without illuminating it.” 
Dr. Lyttelton in his book emphasizes the unfailing joyousness 
and entire absence of self-consciousness in Holland; “he 
was always and everywhere himself; supremely attractive, 
brilliantly suggestive and witty, and all the time holy.” 
The joyousness came out, in a reasoned form, in his Romanes 
Lecture on Butler. For, as Professor C. J. Webb says, in 
an Appendix, Butler's optimism is not obvious, and Holland 
discovered it, in the final sentence of his lecture, as “ a light 
behind the clouds.” That was very like him, and his style, 
too. As for his exuberant vitality, he is remembered for it 
and its infectiousness as much as for anything else ; yet the 
reader learns, and the knowledge is uplifting, that it was 
exercised in spite of serious drawbacks of health. With this 
courage went holiness, but the holiness, unlike Bishop King’s, 
which “ frightened the self-satisfied,’ drew out what was 
best even in “ bores”? and made them feel that somehow 
they were contributors to the wit and fun that was going 
forward. A faculty of sheer magnetism Scott Holland un- 
doubtedly possessed. And this gets in Dr. Lyttelton’s way. 
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Gilbert and Sullivan 

By A. H. GODWIN. With an introduction by 
G. K. CHESTERTON. The first “ Gilbert and 
Sullivan ” book of its kind—a critical survey of the 
Savoy operas, librettos and music, written by an 
expert. “ Will have the effect not only of stimulating 
the initiated, but of winning over the coldly calcu- 
lating opponent.”—Observer. Sq. crown 8vo. 6s. 

net. Prospectus post free. 
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Samuel Butler 
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By Mrs, R. S. GARNETT. With portraits and a 
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Samuel Butler’s parents and sisters as seen in his 
autobiographical novel, The Way of All Flesh. 
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Stories and Dramas 
Twelve stories and a remarkable full-length play (entitled 
“The Contaminated Family”) which have only recently 
been printed in Russian from Tolstoy’s MSS. and are 
here translated for the first time. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Blindness 
By HENRY GREEN. A clever and unconventional 
Public School boy is blinded by an accident. The 
amazing introspection, almost Russian in its intensity, 
and the firm and subtle character drawing make this 
first novel by a very young man a remarkable work. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


“*Blindness’ is remarkable not only for the sincerity and 
the keenness . . . but also for the success, really 
asto hing in a first book, with which the writer has 
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By its very nature, magnetic personality radiates influence 
while still amongst us, but,im Milton’s phrase, which is the 
motto of this book, “ Oh, the heavy change now thou art 
gone!” It is suddenly and permanently indescribable to those 
who did not. know. it. 

’ Now, after his initial triumph at Oxford, where his “ Greats ” 
were of exceptional brilliancy, and the interlude of “ Lux 
Mundi,” in which his essay was a profound and subtle, cer- 
tainly a very difficult, piece of thinking, it would be hard to 
say that Holland brought any of his diversified gifts to 
perfection. ‘“‘ That,” says Dr. Lyttelton, of one of them, 
“*is to imagine him troubling himself about one of his own 
accomplishments, which is unthinkable.” A rather cryptic 
saying. He had a love for music, “ wherein his taste 
was cosmopolitan, but, though not exactly fastidious, 
always refined”; his appreciation of literature was “even 
more remarkable”; the examples given are a_ taste 
for Browning, and an indifference to the Odes of Horace. 
His voice—and here we come to one of his great levers of 
influence—was “ extraordinarily expressive, though it might 
haye been a more perfect organ for preaching . . . if he had 
had a little training.’ The editing of The Commonwealth 
(this is surprising) “‘ brought him little credit and a good deal 
of financial loss.’ “‘ Perhaps the most masterly of his utter- 
ances is the volume entitled The Fourth Gospel. To many 
readers his reasoning seems to close the question for good 
and all.”’” To many readers, on the other hand, it does nothing 
of the sort, despite one brilliant point which he made, the 
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Johannine localizing of the Lord’s “ own country,” 
scholars have gone on eagerly arguing the problem of the 
authorship, but never placing Holland high amongst the 
ranks of the critics. Von Hiigel even regarded the proble 
as immaterial. As to philosophy, the Bishop of Oxford : 
Holland’s place amongst those “to whom the Philosophie 
method is attractive, who sympathize with the Philosophie 
outlook, and give rise to illuminating ideas without leaving 
any very permanent mark upon the subject.” 

Yet he had a great gift to give, and a true Philosophy tg 
hand on to men. The doctrine to which he clung in its fullness, 
preached and urged in and out of season, and, what was far 
more momentous, lived out in his own life, was the creed of 
the Incarnation. This gave him his intense humanism, hig 
Christian Socialism, his quick and fervid sympathy, his joy 
and his severity—for he could be severe. This, too, gave him 
his interpretation of history as a Unity, as the story of man’s 
response to the progressive overture of God. It made him 
stand with Acton in his stress on the moral values in history 
and ask by what standard can a_ perfect indifference tg 
those values judge of the forces that have swayed and Sway 
the issues of the world. Here we feel the rightness of g 
great-hearted and wide-minded if very impulsive natur: 
and gladly trace out, under Dr. Lyttelton’s guidance, the 
various phases of Holland’s thought. So Henry Scott Holland 
will live as a prophetic voice, an irradiating happiness, g 
power inflexible as steel for justice, truth and righteousness, 
in the memory of those who loved him. 


Some Books of Note 


A Taste for the Lesser Fry 


A Wiitshire Parson and His Friends : The Correspondence 
of William Lisle Bowles. Together with four hitherto 
unidentified reviews by Coleridge. Edited by Garland Greever. 
(Constable. 10s. 6d.) 

A Great Niece’s Journals: Being Extracts from the Journals 
of Fanny Anne Burney from 1830-1842. Edited with a 
Preface and Notes by Margaret S. Rolt. (Constable. 21s.) 


We lose a lot if we permit ourselves to catch nothing less than 
whales. For after all a whale is rather an exceptional 
monster in the sea, and is apt to give us quite a contorted idea 
pf the environment in which we discover it. So the careful 
students, hunting for subjects for their theses, may be forgiven 
for bringing to light again the gentle or cantankerous minor 
characters who have long been sleeping in soft-feathered 
oblivion. The only unpardonable thing, perhaps, is the 
cruelty with which their apologists torture them on the rack 
of Time, in the effort to wake them up and to stretch them to 
ampler proportions. 

Mr. Garland Greever has given much care to this collection 
of literary bric-d-bracrelating to Bowles, that dull old sonneteer 
who so deeply impressed the giants of the Romantic Revival. 
He has now a sort of fossilized immortality, lying embedded 
in Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, liké some extinct sea-beast 
in a substratum of an evergreen hill. All that we care to 
remember of him now is one sonnet, a gentle thing, perhaps 
expressing the essence of its quaint, ingenuous, absent-minded 
author. It has a delightful line in it, “And meet life’s 
peaceful evening with a smile,” that sums up the drama of this 
life. He was too timid for any more violent action. It is 
said of him that when he went for a walk he measured the 
trees and the church steeples with his eye, and gave them 
sufficient berth so that they might not fall on him as he passed. 
And yet with all this ineffectuality, we must not forget that his 
slender book of sonnets ran into nine editions in a year, and 
that Coleridge—the king of English critics—said of it: ** This 
volume has given me more pleasure, and done my heart more 
good, than all the other books I ever read, excepting my 
Bible.” So we humbler folk must not be too patronizing after 
that tribute. I feel that an unintentional but strikingly clear 
portrait of him is to be found in Antony Trollope’s ** Warden,” 
that dear old man who in moments of nervous agitation always 
sawed away at an imaginary ’eello. Appended to the corre- 
spondence are four hitherto unknown reviews by Coleridge. 
They are critiques of four-volumed romances of the Claudesque 
type: the Gothie ruin, the cloaked figure with the lantern, 


the newly-opened grave beneath the ivy-mantled column, 
Coleridge wrote them when he was barely out of his teens; 
but they show already his peculiar directness and sanity, 
allied to that distrait manner which always distinguished him, 
like the gesture of a beclouded god. 

There is such a thing as a family genius, as distinct from 
individual genius. It might be held, for instance, that the 
Terry family possess it; but I think its greatest example in 
this country is in the wonderful Burney family. From Doctor 
Charles Burney, who rivalled Johnson in his conquest of 
London, and who also figures in Boswell’s Life, this spirit 
touched all his children and appeared in each succeeding 
generation. It is not that any of these people was an out- 
standing giant, but they all had a flair for living life to the full, 
exploring all its social, moral, and intellectual reaches, and 
being noted for their accomplishments therein by a circle of 
people always considerably larger than their personal 
acquaintances. Physical beauty, wit, and ineffable charm, 
mental vigour, and originality of mind, all these qualities were 
combined with piety and family devotion in every one of their 
descendants. The excellent way in which these memoirs are 
edited by a grand-daughter of their authoress shows that this 
family quality still survives. Miss Rolt has evidently spent 
some years on this labour of love, and we can imagine het 
coming to the end of her task, and back to this petrol-fuming 
century, with a gasp of dismay. Her grandmother, Fanny 
Anne Burney, was a woman of keen intelligence, devoted to her 
family, and cherishing its traditions. There was one exception, 
however, for towards the famous ‘** dear little Burney ” she 
displays a marked coolness. It may have been that her great- 
aunt's fame as novelist and diarist frustrated her own private 
ambition to do something in the same kind. She rather 
sniffed at eighteenth-century Fanny’s Memoirs, and was not 
discouraged from perpetrating her own. Here they now are, 
with several of her delightful drawings. They certainly hold 
their own, for they are direct transcripts of a world that 
becomes more and more entrancing to us as the last of its 
survivors drop away into the grave. It is a wistful enjoyment 
to be carried back by this day-to-day pen-gossip to rural 
Deptford, and the huge library of the Grandfather's rectory, 
a library which the British Museum afterwards bought for 
£15,000. That Charles Burney (Charles I1) was perhaps the 
finest Greek scholar of his day. 

To browse over these records will give many winter evenings’ 
delight. It will be like a meeting of old cronies 
little tearful over the past. 
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LEONARD PARSONS 


FICTION 7s. 


THE FOURTH QUEEN 
By ISABEL PATERSON 


Arichly and beautifully written historical romance of the thrilling 
days of Queen Elizabeth by the author of “ The Singing Season. 


FLAME AND WIND 


By NORA ST. JOHN BEALE 
in this powerful novel Mrs, St. John Beale’s work has gained in 
depth and maturity since the publication of her first successful 
“Mustard and Cress.” 


6d. NET 


venture, 


THE CROOKED PLOUGH 


By THORA STOWELL 
As a vivid interpreter of the East, Thora 
maintains the reputation won by her earlier successes, 


Stowell more than 
“ The Seller 


of Perfumes” and “ Strange Wheat.” (2nd Imp.) 

Manchester Guardian: ** Miss Stowell is a thoroughly good story-teller. 
There is plenty of movement, plenty of picturesqueness, lots of detail 
which always seems just right, and put in where it 1s wanted.’ 


A VILLAGE MILLIONAIRE 


BY RICHARD KINVER 


Irish Independent: ‘‘ Mr. Kinver is: to be congratulated on his book. It 
das a gripping plot in which romance plays a leading part. . . This 
story is so excellently written that the public will eagerly look “for more 
from the same source.” 


THE WATCHTOWERS 
By MARGARET SKELTON 
Author of “ The Book of Youth.” 

‘It sa careful and well-constructed piece of work 
a public. 


BELOW 


The Times: and 


should have 


IN _DEM. ANI D 
THE VEIL OF GLAMOUR. By Clive Arden (3rd Imp.). 
THE KID GLOVE SKIPPER. By Lawrence David (2nd Imp.). 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE MARCH OF THE 
SEVENTY-THOUSAND 
By HENRY BAERLEIN 
Fully illustrated and with a map. 12s. 6d. net. 


The story of the Czechoslovak Army’s thrilling adventures in 
Siberia, one of the strangest enterprises of the War. 


INDIANS OF THE ENCHANTED 
DESERT 
By LEO CRA NE. Fully illustrated. 215. net. 
A charming gift-book describing the mysterious rites and folk-lore 


of these desert tribes, 
THE SECRET OF LOURDES 
By STU 1RT MARTIN. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
Trish Independent: fig author is to be congratulated on his achieve- 
ment. Mr. Marti1 ok is one of absorbing interest.” 


W. N. P. BARBELLION 


By ag HMOND H. HELLYAR. 6s. net. 
Daily News: ir. Richmo nd Hellyar has written a thoughtful study. 
He ha 4" to his subject a service in which every admirer of Barbellion 
will rejoice, 


SELECTED ESSAYS BY 
KARL MARX 


Translated by H. J. STENNING. 6s. net. 


Liverpool Courier: ‘We are indebted to Mr. H. J. Stenning for his 
‘ 1 ~ 

tanslation, and it is curious that such important decuments have not been 
put into Engli long before this.” 


THE QUEST OF BEAUTY AND 


OTHER POEMS 

By FRINK MORGAN. net. 

These poems, embracing as thev do a variety of subjects ranging 

from Greek legend to modern lyric, may appeal to the general 
reader as well as to the student of modern poetry. 


6s. 





24 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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TAN AMERICAN RACED 


By THEGDORE DREISER. 


852 pp. 10/- net. 

% You have deubtless heard something of Theodore 
Dreiser and his werk, and will therefore want to 
Pree more. Write for “ Constable’s Monthly 

List” for October. 





OTHER FICTION———_ 


CRAVEN HOUSE 
By PATRICK HAMILTON, Author of “ Monday 


Morning.” 7/6 net. 

Patrick -Hamilton’s second novel is Monday Morning 
come io maii’s estat t has depth and pathos that the 
earlier slighter book car t gai. but at the same time: all 
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ual young 


the gaiety, the tendern 
that distinguish a 


YOUNG MALCOLM 
By GEORGE BLAKE, 


roma 


most unu man, 


Author af “ IAince Callop 





Close.” 7/6 net. 

Young Malcolm is very simple in imeident but. very 
striking in its emotional appeal. It is a story of eager boy- 
hcod, of idyllic young love, of rashly early marriage and 
of the struggle and thri Hl of fatherhood, and tells such a 
tale as is being lived a thousand times every day. 
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THE FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND 
(1224-1539) 
By EDWARD HUTTON. 7/6 net. 
This is the first general survey of the history of the 
Franciscan Order in England that has yet been published, 
and it comes aptly for the celebration of the seventh cen- 


tenary of St. Francis of Assisi, which falls in October, 1926. 
* CHRISTIE’S ”: 1766 to 1925 
By H. C. MARILLIER. Fully illustrated in 
colour and monochrome collotype. 42/- net. 
Spectator: “A wholly charming and delightful volume. 
Lovers of good things will love this book.” 


EXCURSIONS & SOME ADVENTURES 
By ETTA CLOSE, O.B.E. 12/- net. 


Truth: “ A thoroughly lively and entertaining book of 
travel. The author relates her varied experiences 
in a bright breezy style that never flags.’ 


SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE 
By WILLIAM PENN. With an Introduction by 
Sir EDMUND GOSSE. New Edition. 3/6 net. 


WOMAN: A Vindication 


By A. M. LUDOVICI. New Edition. 7/6 net. 
Daily Mail: “ A strange wild work, attacking all the con 
ventions of daily life—iconoclastic, and not written for 


babes and sucklings. . . . is book will certainly pro 
voke fierce controversy It is one of the most notable that 
have appeared for many months, whether the reader agrees 
or disagrees with it.” 


MEMOIRS OF LEON DAUDET 
Edited by A. K. GRIGGS. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


18/- net. 


By Mrs. NESTA WEBSTER. New Edition 
Corrected. 7/6 net. 

Morning Post: “A book has at last appeared which 
traces the origin of the revolutionary movement in France, 
shows how it was engineered and explains its appalling 
effects on the lot of the French proletariat. Mrs. Webster 


makes an honest attempt to see the French Revolution from 
the point of view of the people themselves.” 


THIERS AND THE FRENCH 


MONARCHY (1797-1848) 
By JOHN M. ALLISON, Professor of History at 


Yale University. With 8 illustrations. 18s. net. 
FALLODON PAPERS 
By LORD GREY OF FALLODON. Decorated 
with woodcuts by ROBERT GIBBINGS. 3rd Imp. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post: “ In the papers the author unconsciously 
gives us a complete portrait of himself as kindly and 
honourable Englishman who loves England without self- 
seeking.” 
THE SOUTH AFRICANS 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 7/6 net 
Spectator: ** She has observed, she has something to say, 
and te tows s how to say ‘it the three things tha van to 
make up a good took. We comme: ud Mrs. Millin’ 
ory to our re r t serious atten 
inl LO int Street, W C2; 
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encounter, which also gives us a taste of the second diarist in 
that rare family :— 
' “We spent an hour or two pleasantly with Mr. Wordsworth, 
the poet, at his house at Rydal Mount. He was suffering from one 
of his attacks in the eyes, over which he wore a green shade, which 
did not tend to improve his personal appearance ; his forehead is 
broad and high. Mr. Wordsworth appeared to us a simple-mannered 
old man; not very polished, but apparently very kind-hearted. 
‘He conversed with my father on the political state of the country, 
and inveighed against the Whigs. He waiked with us round his 
beautiful garden, and pointed out the views of the mountains and 
distant lakes. Mrs. Wordsworth appeared very fond of her flowers ; 
she is trying to naturalise a pretty pink Potentilla in the Cumberland 
Mountains, by sowing the seeds in suitable spots, and has promised to 
send me a packet of it.” 

There are several mistakes in dates which should be 
corrected in a second edition. Ricnarp Cuurcu. 


Plato and the Future of Europe 


Crito: A Socratic Dialogue by Plato. Translated by Henry 
Cary. (The Pleiad, 35 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 21s. net.) 
Plotinus, The Divine Mind; Vol. IV. Translated by Stephen 
Mackenna. (Medici Society. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Tuose two divinities, Plato and Aristotle, have taken it in 
turn to revivify Europe. It was through Plato that Christen- 
dom first learned how to handle problems of thought ; and 
in a great measure Plato had prepared Europe for Christianity. 
Augustine confessed that the only fundamental truth that he 
had not found in the “ Platonists *”’ was the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. When the new world-impulse had lost the first 
vigour of youth, it was through Aristotle that Christianity 
built bulwarks against time. ‘ Philosophus ait,’ writes 
St. Thomas Aquinas—* the Philosopher says . . .”” Philosophy 
was Aristotle. 

A new period began for Europe when Plato once more 
aroused the enthusiasm of scholars and poets. The Renais- 
sance was grounded in Plato: he became the inspirer of the 
noblest minds of that era. We have swung over to the side 
of Aristotle again, and it is possible that we are waiting, in our 
rather dead-ended and desperate age, for a new assault of 
Platonism. Yet there can be a greater hope. The mark of 
the hegemony of these two philosophers in European thought 
js that they have been felt as antithetic impulses. They have 
50 thoroughly conditioned us that we have seen mainly their 
differences. But Aristotle had originally the title of the best 
and truest of Platonists, and in their deepest root they repre- 
sent one system of wisdom, one outlook upon life. It might be 


es 


possible to reunite the streams: to see with Plato and to 
understand with Aristotle, to gain vision from Plato and 
structure from Aristotle. If this reconciliation could be 
made a living cultural impetus, a time-spirit, a faith, we coulg 
expect Europe to reach the highest flowering of her history,* 

Meanwhile, it is very necessary to stress the value of Plato ; 
for Plato represents for Europe the most firmly founded 
spirituality, and this is the glory which we pre-eminently lack, 
Even in the Crito we can find his essence. His simplicity jg 
deceptive. We are charmed into feeling that Socrates! 
attitude to death is natural ; and it is only by keeping wide. 
awake that we can see the astounding purity of mind that js 
the pre-requisite of so natural an attitude. Nor can we lazily 
appreciate the profundity of the social problems which Platg 
raises in the dialogue. 

‘** The Pleiad ” is a new venture in fine printing ; it designs 
to publish four books a year, at different presses and with 
different types. The first book, Cary’s translation of the 
Crito, is very pleasantly printed at the Officina Bodoni jn 
Switzerland. The type is the Vicenza, a revival by Mr, 
Frederic Warde after the design of Ludovico degli Arrighi, 
The translation is graceful and light ; it comes as a relief from 
the pomposity of Jowett. 

Mr. Stephen Mackenna goes steadily forward with his 
heroic translation of Plotinus. It was Plotinus who acted 
(very much against his intention) as a main bridge between 
Platonism and Christianity ; and, though he has none of the 
artistry of his master, he was an admirable commentator, 
He explained and expanded Piato through the light of his own 
hard-won intuition. The Fifth Ennead (the latest volume in 
Mr. Mackenna’s translation) is of the greatest acuteness and 
splendour. It deals particularly with the three hypostases 
of divinity and the image of divinity in man. It was the 
neo-Platonics who stirred Mirandola and Ficino to their 
intense activities. They fertilized an innumerable succession 
of men. But perhaps it is most important of all that the 
system of Christian mysticism itself was drawn from them by 
Dionysius, and they have left their character upon all the 
ecstasies of the saints ; they were the springs of the intellectual 
love of God. ‘Their influence has not yet been spent: it may 
happen that they shall still encourage men in their search for 
the absolute abstract beauty and the pure intuition of truth, 
So they will lead back to Plato himself and prove themselves 
to have been worthy disciples. A..F 





*The key-position should be in Pragmatism or Humanism 
But on the whole Pragmatic philosophers are impertinent. 


The World Around 


Tuose who still cherish the heart of boyhood and some of its 
love of adventure, and in whose veins still runs a driblet of 
red blood, will read Mr. Noble’s Billy the Kid (Bles, 10s. 6d.) 
with eagerness and delight. It is a strongly written story 
of dare-devil and cool courage, unfortunately, usually displayed 
in defiance of the law, and William H. Bonney, or Billy the 
Kid, lived long enough to enshrine his name for ever in the 
memories of the people of New Mexico, where, as one who 
knew him said, “* he made considerable history as long as 
his trigger-finger held out.” * * * Geographically, and socially, 
the New Mexico of 1881, when Sheriff Garrett’s revolver put 
paid to Billy the Kid’s account, is not very far removed from 
the Old Mexico of 1924, when Mrs. Rosalie Evans was 
murdered on the public highway by some so-called agrarian 
ruflians, whose bloody deed still remains unpunished by their 
Government. Mrs. Pettus has done well to publish her sister's 
letters, The Rosalie Evans Letters from Mexico (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 18s.), if only to call attention anew to the unhappy 
state of that country where neither life nor property is safe. 
The letters tell the day-by-day story of a noble struggle to 
maintain just rights against official shuffling and connivance 
with crime, and are the revelation of a fine character com- 
pounded of sound sedse, a gay humour, and indomitable 
grit, all of which make us so proud to own this brave American 
woman as a British subject. * * * Still in America, but this 
time in the far North West of Canada, Mr. W. B. Cameron, 
an old employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in The War 
Trail of Big Bear (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.), describes as an eyes 


witness the intrigues, murders and subsequent rising of the 
Cree chiefs, who assisted in 1885 in the ill-starred rebellion of 
Louis Riel and the lawless half-breed fur-trappers of the North 
West. * * * To move away a continent or so, Mr. McMahon's 
The Orient I Found (Duckworth, 15s.) shows an East which is 
beginning to chafe under and question the dominance of the 
West, and an East which will sooner or later vehemently 
press its claim to social and political equality, at all events in 
the Pacific. Unless Europe and America discontinue their 
attitude of offensive superiority, as evidenced, for instance, in 
the American Exclusion Act, the author foresees war; and 
a point may be added here which he does not raise, that 
prestige in the East is being seriously impaired by the 
cinema, which exhibits white men and—-what is worse— 
white women in degrading and, to Eastern eyes, immodest 
situations. * * * Africa shall bring up the rear, and in 
Mr. Nathan’s South Africa from Within (Murray, 12s.) 
it makes a poorish finish. The author’s outlook on the native 
question is limited and meagre ; his accuracy, as when he 
states that Kaflir women milk cows, is astray, for to the 
Kaflir view a woman’s presence in a milking-kraal would 
make all the milk unclean ; and his insight, when he avers 
that Rhodesia is beginning to lose its fear of Dutch political 
domination, is more than impeachable. But with considerable 
deductions the book, in addition to supplying an adequate 
historical résumé, succeeds tolerably well in providing 4 
generalized conspectus of the contemporary political and 
social life of South Africa, 
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. IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS | 
id SIR E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., LITT.D., F.S.A. 














. Cleopatra's Needles 

UH Including all the important inscribed obelisks, 17 Plates and 22 Illustrations in. the text.. Demy 10/6 t 
ed £1 Oo offered in Essay Comnetiiion in connection with this book. No Entrance Fee. See ‘* Current Literature” for Geteber. ne | 
k, : 

ig PROFESSOR A. H. SA YCE, LL.D.. D.D. | 
7 Assyria: Its Princes, Priests and People 3 / 5 net | 
e- 5 Plates and many Illustrations in the text. New Edition. Revised to date. | 
. W. Jj. WRAY, M.A. Lecturer on Psychology at the Associated Colleges, Selly Oak. 








to The New Psychology 
Tie secbes ha ve examines some of the assumpticns of the New Psychology, which is stinnilating and 6/- net 
th W. E. CULE 


1 Sir Knight of the Splendid Way 
in This beautiful book, with Coloured Illustrations by J. Finnemore, R.I., might fairly be described as a 6/- net } 


Ir new Pilgrim's Progress. 
. 


i ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 
7 Joel: A Boy of Galilee | 


- This unique book, with Coloured Tllustrations by Artuvr Twipte, has had a wonderful reception in 

us America, where it quickly ran through many editions. Jt is a peculiarly fascinating. story of. an | 
ed ordinary boy who becomes, in a natural way, the witness of miracles and other chief inc uis in the net 
life of Jesus Christ. 


; DORA OLIVE THOMPSON 
Me Adele in Search of a Home 3/6 net 


“4 A Dealer in Sunshine ; 
in These two new stories are characteristic of this talented and popular Canadian Author, who has made a 2/6 
; f net 


ad big name for herself in the Dominion with her tales of very real and very original children, 

“ REGINALD CALLENDER 

1 ° 

; Elizabeth and the Angel 3/6 

| t net 




















A wholly delightful children’s tale. Under the guidance of the “ Angel,” Elizabeth visits strange and 
on wonderful places and learns many surprising things. 
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Clares of Bayswater. Reissued in 1887, 1889 and 1895, 
it has been long out of print. 
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THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
(THE ORCHARD BOOKS, XIT.) 
In the first English translation, revised. With an 
Introduction by Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 
he Cloth, 5s. ; leather, 7s. 6d. 
of The translation now issued ina revised form was first 
th published in 1864, under the editorship of Cardinal 
n’s | Manning. It was made by the Marchesa di Salvo, Lady 
i | Georgiana Fullerton, and the Rev. Mother of the Poor 
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IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 
By PAUL VAN DYKE, Author of “ 


* Renaissance Portraits,” etc. 15s. net. 


There has been a notable lack of both trut h and data in 
much that has been written of Jesuitism, and this study of 
the founder of the Order will be waloomned by those who 
recognize m Ignatius Loyola a great spiritual leader and 
those who see him as creator of one of the most powerful 
and important systems of thought that the world has known, 


OUR MOBILE EARTH. 


in Harvard University. 


maps. 2ls. net. 
Here is an adventure in science, “ Our Mobile Earth,” 
that teils all that is known of the crust of the earth, its 
origin and structure; of earthquakes; of how the continents 
were formed; of how the mountain chains came into being— 
all the successive steps of nature in the making of the 
habitable world. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION IN 


EDUCATION. 


By Professor HENRY FAIRFIELD a President of 
the American Museum of Natural History. . 6d. net. 
Professor Osborn’s book, which sets forth the re: vio and 
tempered views of a great evolutionist who also a 
religionist, comes at the appropriate moment. It presents 
the enlightening and clarifying essay and addresses which 
he has lately offered in ‘the hope of resolving vexed situa- 
ton, such as “ Cross Ing Swor Is with the Fund amen: 

‘Evolution and Rel 
“The Tennessee Tr 
Schools,” “ 





alists,”” 
The Credo of a Naturalisi,”’ 
*How to Teach Evoluti ion i 
of Cr cative Evolution,” and “ The 

Earth Speaks to B 


ESCAPE FROM THE PRIMITIVE. 
By HORACE CARNCROSS, M.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


The human race may have come a long way 
tive, but it has a long way yet to go Rs fore 
nearly civilized. It is still hedged : ) 
tudes, fears, —— ibitions, ar nd narrowi 
a well know 1 prs ng psyhco-a 
of his science very “ibe rally to mz 


RIP VAN WINKLE GOES TO THE 
PLAY. 


Ard Other Esssys on Plays and Players. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of “ Playwrights on 
Playmaking,” “ Essays on English,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. 


One of the liveliest and most mo 
by the dean of American pla 
discusses everything from hi 
technical questions of scene and scenic devices, 


* well-made ” plays. 
THE STUDY OF COSTUME FROM 


THE DAYS OF THE EGYPTIANS 


TO MODERN TIMES. 
By ELIZABETH SAGE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is the purpose of this book to give a surv 
or styles from the time of the Exyptians 
century in order that the reader may have an idea of the 
way in which styles have developed, running their course 
and dying away only to appezr again, sometimes only a 
century later, under a slightly different guise. 
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Recent Publications. 


THEATRE PRACTICE. 


By STARK YOUNG, Author of “ The Three 
“ Glamour,” ete. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Stark Your ng writes of the theatre with seriousness 
and with evider arning. He has much to say that is well 
worth study ral vr actors and the p! ayKoing public are 
all likely to get sound information and advice fre om him.” 
—The Innes Literary Supplement. 


FOUR ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. 


By THOMAS JESSE JONES, Ph.D., LL.D. With a Preface 
by Franxutn H. Gippines, Ph.D., LL.D., and an Introduction 
by Sir Michaer Sapier, K.C.S.1., C.B., LL.D., Master of 
University College, Oxford. 6s. net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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Catherine de Medicis,” 


By REGINALD DALY, Head of the Department of Geology 
With many photographs, diagrams and 
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ROY CHAPMAN ANDREI: 


On the 
Trail of Ancient Man 


With an Introduction by Professor 
H. FAIRFIELD OSBORN. An 
ga account of discoveries in 
the Gobi Desert of Mongolia, 
“ Marvellous remains of prehistoric 
animals and whole nests of 
dinosaur eggs.” — Dairy Man. 
“Lively, personal and artistic.” 
Spectator. Fully Illustrated, 
£1 5s. Od. net. 





Dr. ANNIE BESANT 





India, 


A startling indictment of British Rule and an ardent p 


Bond or Free ? 


for self-government; 


a book which provokes cc mtevaien 
with every line. 


7/6 net. 


WILLIAM BEEBE 
The Arcturus 
Adventure 


A new book of scientific discovery 
in the Galapagos regions and the 
Sargasso Seas. Illustrations. 
#1 Ss. Od. net. 





DEAN INGE 





Lay Thoughts of a Dean 
“Richness and variety; wit and —Times Lr. 
SUPPLEMENT. 7, collection.” —Times, 


wisdom.” 
6net, “* This sparkling 


) 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
The Goose-Feather Bed 


A Romance of the Circus 





7/6 net 
“Last night you slept in a Goose-feather bed, 
With the sheet turned down so bravely, O! 
And to-night you'll sleep in a cold open field, 
Along sith the wraggle-taggle gipsies, O!” 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 
The Old Stag 


Wild animal stories written with 


knowledge of birds and 


uncanny 
lovers of the chase 


7/6 net 


beasts for all 


and of the countryside. 


CAROLYN WELLS 
Author of “ Face Cards,” ete. 
The Vanity Case 
A new and absorbing mystery story which concerns itself 
with the sudden murder of a beautiful woman, 7/6 net 








ERICA FAY 
A Road to Fairyland 


With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


fairy Stories which will live: A companion volume to 
“Hans Andersen.” 5/- net. 


At all Booksellers 





and Libraries. 
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LORD RAINGO 


[CorpynicuT IN THe Unirep STsTres OF AMERICA BY THE New York Times.] 


By Arnold Bennett. (Cassell. Ts. 6d. net.) 


Lord Raingo. 


“ What shadows we are and what shadows ue pursue.” Br RKE. 


Tue first point of criticism to be made about Mr. Arnold 
Bennett's novel is its amazing competence. There is not a 
flaw in the novelist’s technique. We may like or dislike his 
general attitude towards our beehive and its tireless, angrv, 
agitated workers, and their ineffable littleness and miserable 
impotence in the vastness of time and space. We may hunger 

and of man’s unconquerable mind, 


to hear more of the soul, 
Granted, 


and less of the materia! and sordid side of life. 
however, the limitations of the attempt, the book is a master- 
piece. What the author sets out to do, that he accomplishes. 
No one who knows anything of the difficulty of smooth, 
selective. and yet comprehensive, narration, the difficulty 
of not describing too many things, and of not treating them too 
minutely ; the difficulty of letting the flow of the story be 
neither jerky, nor rapid, nor slow, nor erratic, but even, both 
in pace and volume, can possibly refuse high praise to Mr. 
Arnold Bennett's methods of presentment. 

lis character drawing is as successful as is his narration. 
Rather, it is an appropriate part of the narration, for a lucid 
relativity is everywhere apparent. No person, no incident, 
no description appears without a definite purpose, and also 
without being duly related to the novel as a whole. There 
are no persons or happenings or animadversions or epigram- 
matic assertions which “ hang loose ~ on the story. 

Though a touching, if squalid, love story is superimposed, 
Lord Raingo is first, last, and all the time a political novel 
as much so as Disraeli's Sybil on the one side, or Trollope’s 
Phincas Finn on the other. Yet it has neither the grand air 
of the first, nor the innocence and intimacy of the other. I 
am not going to tell the story, even in bare outline. That 
would not be fair to the book, to its author, or to the reader. 
All I shall say is that it provides a realistic record of the men 
who ruled us, cajoled us, manocuvred us, hoodwinked us at 
home and abroad, during the last two years of the War. 
Their apologists have, in effect, already told us that they had 
to practise a brutal economy of truth and to act like Clapham 
Chathams and Wandsworth Walpoles for our good! Probably 
the predominant partners in the Coalition were quite sincere 
in thinking their pinchbeck Machiavellism justified by neces- 
sity. Whether it was really a point of salvation to endure 
profiteers gladly, and to *‘ monkey ” on so huge a seale with 
the old standards of truth and honour, will, however, have to 
be judged at the Bar of History some fifty years hence. The 
decision will, I daresay, be ** Not guilty, but never do it again, 
because it was dangerous, enervating, and unnecessary.” 
In any case, Mr. Arnold Bennett is no conscious satirist. 
He is not out to castigate, but to paint what he holds to have 
IIe shows us the men who felt sure they were 
men clothed in a little brief authority, 
scampering and scuttling about Parliament and Whitehall, 
and playing their fantastic pranks before the high heaven of 
the nation’s self-sacrifice and noble boldness. Yet as here 
again, satanic figures, 


happened. 
winning the War 


represented they are not tragic, or, 
but only, as Melbourne said, ‘“* damned vain.” 
and jealous they are, but all the time pathetically willing to 
place their own dishonour upon the country’s altar as a sacrifice. 
That this is, on the whole, a true picture, I do not doubt. 
They gave what they had to give, like the poor patriotic demi- 
mondaine in Maupassant’s story of the war of 1870. It 
must also be noted that Mr. Arnold Bennett has not written a 
book of personalities. You cannot fit the caps of any living 
men on his puppet’s heads. They are all given characteristics 
that belong to none of the War Ministers. 
Prime Minister is a Roman Catholic of Lancashire -Irish 


Sly, suspicious, 


For example, the 


origin 


Lord Raingo, the millionaire, who -is suddenly given a 
Ministry and a Peerage, and who has an uneanny power of 
* Dov ting causes and men and things, including himself, 
in his soul an epitome of the new Political War Lord. 

He was not without thought of his country and its welfare, 


Was not a cruel, or inhuman, or coldly seltish man, but he 


only knew one way of playing the game of life, and it was nut — 
well, shall I say ?—the way of the “ perfect gentle knight.’’ 
Lord Raingo was in the Ministry, though not in the Cabinet ; 
but we see him speaking in the Lords, in the Prime Minister's 
room, at a Press Banquet, and a Cabinet luncheon. That last 
is a powerful picture. We get glimpses that scare us, like the 
revels seen through the door of ** some strange house of idols 
at its rites.’ We watch displayed the spites, the folli the 
petty treacheries, the personal hates and perfidies, the dcter- 
minations to put a spoke into a rival's wheels be the coase- 
quences what they may, the cant, the corruption and the 
jealousies! They all boil together like the oils in a witch's 
cauldron. 

Jealousy is the ruling passion in the scene. It pervades 
the whole story. It and its blind, malevolent companion, 
Suspicion, cloud the mind of Lord Raingo throughout the book. 
The * hero” is haunted 
by the thought that his mistress is betraying him. Jealousy 
dogs him in his official life. He inspires it in others and feels 
it himself. He neither trusts nor is trusted. Mr. Bennett's 
treatment of his side-shows calls for unbounded admiration. 
Besides the personal jealousies, we get an unforgettable 
picture of Departmental jealousies—the blind and _ bitter 
hatred of one office for another. As vivid is the study of the 
Club attitude towards a great national crisis —the nagging of 
disillusioned, wearied, cat-like old men. Then come illus- 
trations, closely studied, of some of the most cynical aphorisms 


never was the word more abused 


preserved among our political arcana. Take as an example 
that saying of the Victorian Prime Minister, ** There ; no 
friendships at the top.” We see a dozen proofs of this. Take 
next the ** desperate saying ~ of Halifax that the dependence 
of a great man on a greater is a degree of subservience of 
which ordinary people can form no conception. Whither 
Mr. Bennett has studied the political aphorisms of the greater 
Trimmer I do not know; but, at any rate, he has reached a 
similar conclusion. ‘The attitude of the superb Lord Ockleford 
towards his colleagues is an equal mixture of superficial 
eourtesy and fundamental superciliousness. Towards the 
Prime Minister it is abject. 

Halifax's comment that “the art of Politics is a very 
coarse one” is indirectly insisted on throughout the novel. 
Again, the biblical tag which Bacon rolled under his tongue, 
“the heart of kings (i.e., ruling men) is unsearchable,’ is 
borne out by the study of the Prime Minister. Lord Raingo 
thought he knew his old Eccles friend through and through, 
Yet once a member of his Government, he finds out what the 
Hebrew critic meant. We also see exposed the true reason 
why modern Ministers cling to office so foolishly and often in 
circumstances of such deep humiliation. To give up the 
procession of Red Boxes through their rooms and the know- 
ledge that they know, while others are ignorant, is a sacrifice 
they cannot make. We see also how close a Trade Union is 
formed by the holders of Ministerial office and “ nearby ” 
men. Finally, we are called to note that curious antagonism 
which always arises between active and ambitious newspaper 
proprietors and Prime Ministers. ** The hand that fed him” 
is always, think the Proprietors, being bitten by the head of 
the Administration ! 

The book ends with a most vivid and moving picture of a 
deathbed. Never has the scenic side of that dread drama been 
more closely or more successfully studied. The parts of 
patient, near relations, doctors, small and great, nurses, and 
servants are admirably portrayed. There is much detail, but 
not too much. For example, Lord Raingo is worried by his 
eonstant slipping down into his bed, -but is, of cours 
conscious of the fact having any significance. We woud 
whether Mr. Bennett, who has evidently studied what old 


fashioned doctors called * the Agony,” extended his res . 
to Hippocrates. If he did, he would find that the \ 
of the patient in bed ~ is noted by the observant Gree us of 


prime mmport in prognosi 
Though to the unrolling of the “ scen t 


all is given so much spaces, no one who. reads in ivenily wal 
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say that the story of the illness is unduly protracted. The 
artistry is of its kind, perfect and appropriate. 

It is not for what the book says, but for what it leaves 
unsaid, unsuggested, unthought, that I feel bound to express 
censure and regret. Aristotle was surely right when he de- 
manded a catharsis from the Tragedian. If by a work of art 
you awaken the emotions of pity and terror, you must salve 
them or allay them also. If not, they will haunt the mind, not 
quiet it. In Lord Raingo’s tragedy we have much to perturb, 
but nothing to purify or to calm. Spirits are touched, but not 
finely or to fine issues. We are awakened and yet devitalized. 
The book, in spite of its temperateness, unsensationalism, and 
negation of rhetoric, never for a moment inspires. Rather, it 
bids us despair—for ourselves and for all mankind. From 
such a conclusion every pulse and nerve in the human frame 


revolts. And that revolt is not mechanical, material, mean- 
ingless. It is a sign, a proof that our existence is something 


more than “a tale told by an idiot signifying nothing” ; 
—the worst of practical jokes, played on an unconscious 
automaton, by a chemical process working in the illimitable 
inane ! 

J. Sr. Loe Srraciey. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


“IT prinkx to the two most civilized peoples in the world, 
the only ones who have invented the two things which sum 
up what is best in a whole civilization : a school of courtesy 
and a system of cooking,” said a Chinese mandarin to 
MM. Curnovsky and Marcel Rouff, the joint authors of The 
Yellow Guides for Epicures. In Paris: Its Environs and 
Normandy (Thornton Butterworth, 10s. 6d.). This book is 
a perfect companion for all epicurean explorers. 
* * * * 


The Studio has sent us The Etchings of Frank Brangwyn 
(42s.). This beautifully bound book reproduces and gives 
an account of all Mr. Brangwyn’s plates from 1900-1926. 
In the introductory note we are told that his etchings, which 
now number 336, have been executed principally in the 
intervals of rest between his other portentous achievements, 
**a kind of holiday task, as he himself terms them.” Such 
modern artistic activity can only be compared to that of 
Sargent. 

* * * * 

The first of three beautiful volumes of The Imperial 
Palaces of Peking is a book of the greatest importance to all 
who study the art, decoration and architecture of China. The 
subscription price of the three volumes is £8 8s. (G. Vanoest, 
Paris). We find here exquisite photographs supplemented 
by architectural plans of the Purple Forbidden City, the 
Sea Palaces and the Summer Palaces. The author has 
visited many of the inner palaces which are strictly 
reserved for the Imperial family. 

* * * * 


When Mr. Bateman illustrates what Lewis Carroll, king of 
nonsense-literature, wrote, Further Nonsense in Verse and 
Prose (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.), we know that we are going to 
get some delights. Nothing perhaps as poignantly delightful 
as “ The Jabberwock” (does anyone now remember Van- 
sittart’s glorious rendering of this in Latin longs and shorts 7”), 
or * The Snark,” but there will be found in the book plenty 
of agreeable titillations, like the opening of ** A Sea Dirge ” :— 

* There are certain things—as a spider, a ghost, 
The imcome-tax, gout, an umbrella for three— 
That I hate, but the thing that I hate the most 
Is a thing they call the Sea.” 
Mr. Langford Reed contributes a very pleasant introduction. 
* * * * 


Messrs. Newnes are publishing fortnightly Newnes’ Motorists’ 
Touring Guidé and Road Maps of the British Isles, in twelve 
parts (Is. 53d. each, or 17s. 6d, the complete work). The 
article on ** The Great North*Road ” is delightfully illustrated, 
and the section called “The; Open Road,” which gives short 
descriptions of cities and places of interest, will be very 
Geeful to the motorist pressed for time. The maps are 
excehent. : 


——=: 


A NEW COMPETITION 


The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a list of The Seven Wonden 
of the Modern World (20th Century), 


Eacu list should be of definite, concrete “* Wonders” i 
would not be sufficient, for example, to choose Aeroplanes « 
Wireless ; it would be necessary to mention a particular feat 
of engineering or construction. Or to take another instang 
Skyscraper would be too vague, but the Woolworth Byijg., 
would be admissible. In order to refresh the memories of our 
competitors we give the usual list of the ‘“* Wonders of the 
Ancient World ” :—({1) The Pyramids, (2) The Lighthoug 
of Alexandria, (3) The Hanging Gardens of Babylon, (4) The 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, (5) The Statue of Olympiag 
Zeus, (6) The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, (7) The Colosgyy 
of Rhodes. 





RULES FOR COMPETITIONS. 

(1) All entries from readers in the United Kingdom and Irish 
Free State must be received on or before November 5th: all entrieg 
from other parts of the world on or before April L5th, 1997, 
(2) Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, by 
each entry must be accompanied. by the appropriate coupon, 
(3) The name and address (orthe pseudonym) of every com. 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscripy, 
(4) The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitom, 
(5) The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript sub. 
mitted. (6) Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, th 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
MisceLLANEOwsS :—Chemistry in the World's Work. 
Howe. (Chapman and Hall. 15s.)— 
East. By J. A. Spender. (Cassell. 
Life of Jesus. By J. Middleton Murry. 
——An Immigrant in Japan. By Theodate Geoffrey, 
(T. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d.)——How to Conquer Con 
sumption. By David Masters. (The Bodley Head, 
6s.)——The Truth about Publishing. By Stanley Unwin, 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) The Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini. Translated by Anne Macdonnell. (Dent. 7s. 6d) 
——Miniatures and Silhouettes. By Max Von Boehn. 
(Dent. 10s. 6d.)——The Holy Bible: Proverbs t 
Malachi. (The Nonesuch Press. £1 10s.) 


History :—Memories of the Old Emigrant Days in Kansas, 
1862—1865. By Mrs. Orpen. (William Blackwood, 
15s.) The Love Letters of William Pitt. Edited by 
E. Ashton Edwards. (Chapman and Hall. 15s.)}— 
The Vagabond Duchess. By Cyril Hughes Hartmann, 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) Prime Ministers of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.) A History of the Ancient World. By M. 
Rostovtzeff. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


By H.E. 
The Changing 
10s. 6d.)——The 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 











Cuitpren’s Books :—But We Know Better. By Amabel 
Williams-Ellis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)———The Beautiful Chilé- 
hood. By Frances Boulting. (Cape. 6s.) A Road 
to Fairyland. By Erica Fay. (Putnam. 5s.) Number 
Four Joy Street. (Basil Blackwell. 6s.) Made-To- 
Order Stories. By Dorothy Canfield. (Cape. ‘7s. 6d) 


——tThe Twelve Presents. By Herry. (Basil Blackwell. 


Zs. 6d.)——The Treasure Ship. Edited by Lady Cynthia 
Asquith. (Partridge. 6s.) The Boys’ Chronicle o 


Munianer. 


Arranged by Lady Goodenough. 
well. 6s.) 


(Black- 


Kirerature :—The Mistress and Other Select Poems of 
Abraham Cowley. Edited by J. Sparrow. (Nonesuch 
Press. 18s.) Don Juan. By Lord Byron. (The 


Bodley Head. 21s.) Rasselas, Prince of Abissinia. 
By Dr. Johnson. (Dent. 10s. 6d.)}——When William 
Came. By “ Saki.” (Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 

Novexrs :—Joanna Godden Married and Other Stories. By 
Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) Pharisees and 
Publicans. By E. F. Benson. (Hutchinson. 7s. 64.) 
——The Treasure of the Lake. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 





NEXT WEEK 
An article om “ Welfare Work in Fascist Italy.” 
A review of Lord Oxford’s “Fifty Years of 
Parliamentary Life.” 
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By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. (Oct. 13th.) 
This is the first comprehensive volume on Witchcraft to appear fo 


The immodesty of the witch-cult is not 


fox"! 


of malign occult art. 


social pest 
A very full Bibliography is included. 
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THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT 


With 8 plates, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
r many years. Mr, Summers includes every manifestation 


shunned. The witch is revealed in her true-colours as a 


and parasyte, the devotee of an obscene creed, a bawd, an abortionist, and a minister to vice and corruption. 





—_— 


Maori Symbolism tan Account of the Origin, Migra- 
tion, and Culture of the New Zealand Maori. By ETTIE 
Hohepa 


A. ROUT. Compiled from material supplied by 
| Te Rake, an Arawa noble, this volume surveys Maori 
| ¢jvilization from the inside. Sir Arbuthnot Lane, in his 


long Preface, calls the book “one of the most valuable reports 
pared regarding the natural mode of life of man- 


ever prt 
With 32 plates and 18 text illustrations. 21/- net. 


kind.” 


Psychology and Ethnology. zy Ww. H. R. RIVERS, 





By CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN, 

The storv of the varied career of Hortense Mancini, the most be 
her girlhood at the Court of Louis XIV., her unfortunate ma 
Savoy, and her coming in 1675 to the Court of Charles Il. Th 


Belle Stuart.” 


SS ee 


The English Poor in XVIII Century. By 
DOROTHY MARSHALL, Ph.D. Deals with the poor and 
the relief of the poor in the period between the Restoration 
and the close of the cighteenth century, shedding illuminat- 
ing sidelights on the present controversics regarding 
Unemployment and Poor Law Reform. With 8 plates, 
12/6 net. 


The Scourge of Europe. py 
BIRCK, author of “The Theory of 


PROFESSOR L, V. 
Marginal Value.” A 


i S. oss = ; 4 GE historical sketch of public debts in Europe, an analysis of 
bi M.D., LITT.D., F.R.S. Preface by niga 08 Sree their nature, a survey of post-war conditions in the more 
bi SMITH, F.R.S. An a - Lee ae 30 important European countries and in America, with an 
al sible papers by Dr. Rivers on psychological, medical, attempt to solve the dangerous problems raised by the 
Si anthropological, and general subjects, including several on existence of debts. 10/6 net . 

| the “ Diffusion ” hypothesis. 15/- net. . = 

a Health, Wealth and Population, 1760-1815. 
“| Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By By M. C. BUER, B.Sc. (Econ.), author of “ Economics for 
Fi) B. MALINOWSKI. “It is probably no exaggeration to Beginners.” A fresh survey of the early development of 
(3) say that the book is the most important contribution to the Industrial Revolution, estimating the influence of Com- 
i) anthropology for many years. Its effects are bound to be far- merce, Agriculture, Drainage, Medical and Nursing Pro- 
(3 reaching. It should be read by everyone.”—Outlook. fessions, Disease, and other factors on the Population, 
S| 5/- net. 10/6 net. 
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THE VAGABCND DUCHESS 


With 12 plates, demy 8vo, 12/6 net. 


sautiful of Cardinal Mazarin’s nieces, is here told in full, 


rriage and subsequent flight, her adventures in Italy and 
e book makes a worthy pendant to the author's recent “ La 





The History of Civilization 
] 


Latest Volumes 


Royal Svo 


The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought, and Art. 
By PROFESSOR A, GRENIER. Describes the develop- 
ment of Roman civilization from its beginnings, with its 
hard morality and countless little gods, to the cosmopolitan 
maturity of the Augustan Age, with its personal ambition, 
and emperor-worship. The art and literature of 
Rome are vividly described. With 52 illustrations, 16/- net. 
The Formation of the Greek People. By 
PROFESSOR A, JARDE. Discusses the country, climate, 
race, and history which made the Greeks what they were; 
describes the development of Athens, Sparta, and the other 
Greek cities; and shows the tendency to unity, based on 
language, ideas, and danger defeated by the 
With 7 maps, 16/- net. 
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PY 


luxury, 


common 
particularist spirit. 
The Aryans: a Study of Indo-European Origins. By 
V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt., author of “ The Dawn of 
European Civilization.” ‘A notable contribution. For all 
its erudition, its narratives are lively and Jucid. A scholarly 
book that the general reader will be able to enjoy.”— 
Outlook. With 8 plates and 28 text illustrations, 10/6 net. 
From Tribe to Empire: Social Organization among 
the Primitives and in the Ancient East. By PROFESSORS 
A. MORET and M. DAVY. “Full of valuable and 
curious information. No student of human origins can 
afford to neglect this careful investigation.”—Journal of 
Education. With 54 illustrations and maps, 16/- net. 


Race and History : an Ethnological Introduction to 
History. By PROFESSOR E. PITTARD. “A luminous 
conspectus of what anthropology has to tell us of the ques- 
tion of races from the earliest times to the present.”— 
Saturday Review. With 9 illustrations, 21/- net. 

Full Prospectus on A pplication. 
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To-day and To-morrow 


Pott 8vo Latest Volumes 2/6 net. 
Procrustes, or The Future of English Education. By 
M. ALDERTON PINK. Points out the futility of passing 


different individuals through an identical curriculum. 


The Future of Futurism. py 
What are the dominating influen: 
of to-day, and what will be their effects ? 


JOHN 


, 1 P 
es on tn creauive 


RODKER. 


artists 


Terpander, or Music and the Future. By EDWARD 
J. DENT. “Its epitome of European [musical] history is 
masterly.”—Observer. “ The most stimulating and succinct 
essay on music I have found. -"—Musical News. 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By C. A. MACE, 
“Places a nightmare before us very ably and wittily.”— 
Spectator. “ An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.”— 
Morning Post. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. By JOHN 
GLOAG. “An able summary of the past, a direct 


criticism of the present, and at the end his hopes for the 
future."—Times Literary Supplement, 


Plato's American Republic. 
WOODRUFF. 
amusing, satire 
preparation. 


By DOUGLAS 
Second impression of this devastating, but 
almost exhausted. Third impression in 


200,000 volumes of this series have now been sold in 
England and America. 


Full Prospectus on A pplication. 
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KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 

GOD’S CHILDREN ° 





; 





install 


others : — 

1, It is so simple that it can 
be operated by the gardener or 
maid. 

2. Running costs are very 
low, as thousands of testimonials 
prove. 

3. The Petter engine can be 
disconnected immediately from 
the dynamo, and used to drive 
a pump, circular saw, etc. 

4. Petter-Light Plants can be 
promptly installed and wiring 

Now is the best time 


petrol-paraffin electric lighting plant. | 
some reasons why you should choose it before all 


y 


Np 
PETTER-LICHT 


F you desire electric light in your country home 
Petter-Light, the ideal self-contained 


Here are 


carried out withont disturbance 
by leading electrical engineers 
everywhere. 


5. A small plant, suitable for 
lighting a bungalow or average 
house, can be purchased for £80 
complete, cn payment out of 
income terms, to suit customers’ 
convenience. 


6. Made by a firm with 30 
years’ experience in oil-engine 
manufacture. 


to install Petter-Light 


The Light that Never Fails. 








Write for catalogues and full particulars : 


PETTERS LIMITED, YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 


London Office & Showrooms: 75b Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 





A Drama in 4 Tableaux 
By ANDREW CLARK 
2s. 6d. net. 
So well portrayed and so true that it seems like a chunk out of 
real life. 


SWIFT NICKS AND OTHER BALLADS 
By HARRY PRINCE. 


3s. 6d. net. 
“There is a delightful little lilt abcut them all whi 
them appear almost to sing themselves, rather than d 
read.’’—Eve 
NOVELISTS WE ARE SEVEN 
By Fayeice mA YBROOKE, 
; 7s. 6c . net 


Cloth, ; 
Toure THURSTON; MAY SINCLAIR: GILBERT FR; NKAU; 
Y; ? 


ch makes 
emand tg 


JGH WALPOLE; W. B. MAXWELL; IAN HA 
REBECCA WEST. 
The work of each novelist is carefully examined. 
Mr. Braybrooke has been described as “ the perfect critic,” 


PRISON MEMOIRS OF AN ANARCHIST 
By ALEXANDER BERKMAN. 
With Introduction by Edward Carpenter. 
10s. 6d. net. 
An excellent and extraordinary book, which students of life will 
find fascinating. 




















SUCCESSFUL FIRST NOVELS ~~ 
7/6 


Se 
JOHNNY JONES—GUTTERSNIPE 
By J. M. STUART-YOUNG. 
A remarkable story of a slum boy who made good in the face of 
exceptional privations and adverse circumstances. 
*‘The story is imbued with a strong note of realism, which holds 
the reader to the narrative.”’—Scotsman. 
THING OF BEAUTY 
By HILARY CRENDON. | 
The story of a young man who settled in Paris after the War, 
It is beautifully written, and is a true and fine description cf ¢ 
certain type of imagination about love. 


GOLDEN DESIRE 
By LOBO. 
“ Better reading than the latest works of some of our so-called 
popular fiction writers.’’-——Western Mail 
CRUELTY 
Being the Story of a Peculiar Young Man. 
By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. 
Mr. Braybrooke has a big reputation on both sides of the Atlantic 
as a writer of critical work. He his now written a brilliant 
problem novel 


Lonvon: Tur C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
Graham House, Tud or Stre e t, K.C. 4 














hand that 


pipe over 


@ 


Here, let me fill it for you. 


A tobacco of this class deserves 


careful filling. No, you don’t 
rub Three Nuns out; 


just fingers. 





take one of these discs in your 
Uncoil it—carefully. 


of Three Nuns gives the same 





unfailing enjoyment . . . Good 


stuff, you say? I should jolly 


well think it is! 


1/2 a1 oz. 


Three 
Nuns 


press the little discs into the 
bowl—gently—with the little 


finger. 


Why do they cut it like this? 
Pll tell you. Three Nuns is a 
blend of many different leaves 


from different plantations. Now 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 863 


—____ = 


See the point? Every disc is 
the same—in itself a perfect 
blend of all those leaves in 
unvarying proportion. Every 
puff they yield has exactly the 
And, 


in consequence, every pipeful 


same satisfying flavour. 











The Tobacco of Curious Cut 
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HEALTH AT SCHOOL 


The Fundamentals of School Health. By James Kerr, M.A., 
MD D.P.H.., Consulting Medical Officer, London County Council, 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 35s. net.) 


THE distinguished author of the magnificent volume now 
before us has crowned his life-work. In it he has assembled, 
digested, clarified, co-ordinated his own unrivalled studies 
ever since 1893. with the immense labours of an army of 
ents of the school child, who have been recruited in all 
s of the world since that date. The result is the most 
comprehensive and authoritative text-book on its great 


stud 


subject in any language, and we may wish its author an 


indefinitely delayed old age, so that he may revise successive 
editions whilst his powers are still at their height. 

In our own country, thanks to Dr. James Kerr and his 
colleagues, we have been pioneers in the study and protection 
of the school child. The facts are worth recalling, for their 
significant irony, before we attempt the impossible task of 
“reviewing” this encyclopaedic volume. In the ‘nineties 
of the Jast century such work as Dr. Kerr’s was noticed by 
nobody. We did exceedingly well to teach children for 
nothing, and if they could not see the blackboard nor hear the 
teacher, owing to some stupid defect of eye or ear, that was 
really their own look-out and their parents’. Then came the 
South African War. One or two real soldiers, for instance, 
Sir Frederick Maurice, who inherited the noble traditions of 
the school to which his father and Charles Kingsley had 
belonged, wrote in the reviews about the deplorable physical 
tondition of many recruits. Hence an inquiry into * physical 
deterioration.” A Departmental Committee of the Privy 
Council studied the matter. A Royal Commission on Physical 
Training was appointed for Scotland. Eugen Sandow pub- 
lished its report in parallel columns with his own comments : 
the argument being that also of the typical military mind— 
that by swinging dumb-bells and Indian clubs you can 
straighten legs hent twenty years ago, and presumably restore 
teeth whose sockets have been empty as long. In the course 
of the Scottish inquiry, some profound thinker, who had pre- 
sumably devoted a lifetime to the study of the origin of 
adults, adumbrated the bold and original hypothesis that 
these damaged recruits had once been younger. This appearing 
worthy of further inquiry, doctors were sent into Edinburgh 
schools to study the children and report to the Commission, 
The results were such as to encourage some of us, at that date, 
to demand everywhere the medical inspection of school 
children. This being done, we proceeded to argue that, money 
and labour having been spent in finding that, for instance, 
a child hed a throat blocked with adenoids, and could not 
breathe nor hear, a little more money and labour might be 
worth while in order to remove the adenoids and give the 
child a chance to grow and learn. Then came the period of 
arrangements for treatment made with hospitals, where a 
child could, for instance, be taken a few miles in a tram- 
car, and wait a few hours, and have its tonsils clipped, and 
then go home bleeding in another tram-car—all most eco- 
nomically. At last, the dawn of humanity and reason broke, 
and there came the school clinic of to-day. 

Even that, of course, is an expression of failure. The ideal 
is the healthy school life. And just as the damaged young 
recruit led us back to the school child, so the damaged school- 
entrant leads us back to the pre-school child—or the home 
child, as I prefer to call it—upon whom Dr. Kerr has a masterly 
chapter. During the present century we have discovered the 
infant and the school child, but the home child or “ toddler,” 
as it is often called after a Scottish fashion, we still neglect, 
thus often making the task of the school doctor as impossible 
as neglect of the school child made that of the military 
surgeon. 

This book is, of course, for reference by students everywhere. 
The general reader, without whose sympathy no progress is 
possible, does not desire to study technical discussions of 
statistical methods or the estimation of subnormal intelligence. 
Here, rather, I would quote a sentence or two which show our 
author's quality in the more than technical field, as thus : 

“The essential play activities of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
epresent the greatest educational advance towards healthy bodics 
and well-balanced minds, which has come since popular edacation 









began.. It isalso natural education by doing ead thinking, instead ol 
talking about symbols of things.” 

That is the end of the chapter on Play : here is the opening 
of the all-important chapter on the Open-air school, andthe 
end of that on Tuberculosis :— , 

“The open-air school, which, so far a$ climate will allow, seéms 
destined to be the ideal of elementary education in future, has but 
a brief history. It arose out of treatment of phthisis adopted 
comparatively recently in pine woods of Central Europe.” 

i‘* Say, doctor ! how ill must a fellow be to get into thi:\ichool ?”” 
is the legend under the frontispiece of an American publication 
regarding open-air schools.”’ } 

** Free trade and cheap prices for all the necessities of healthy life, 
housing with sufficient space for breathing, exercise, the diminution 
of chronic industrial fatigue and the resulting drink bills, the 
provision of plenty of free play for the-children, and- recreation and 
freedom of access to the land, the mountains and the seashore for 
the children and their elders, are the kind of requisites which 
must be attained for everyone if tubercle is to be made a negligibls 
item in regard to public health.” 

Anything other than the most respectful constructive 
criticism would be an impertinence here, especially after 
quotation of such sentences as these. The illustrations are 
numerous, apposite and valuable. The index might be 
improved. I looked for iodine in it. to learn the judgment of 
my honoured senior thereon, and found it not: but he makes 
many approving references to it in the text. The chapters on 
nutrition and light read necessarily like 1925 instead of this 
year: these subjects advance whilst proofs are in the post. 
Much more useful is it to direct attention to ‘practical and 
necessary new methods which the author endorses and recom- 
mends, and which have not yet reached this country, such as 
the ** dental hygienist *’ (pp. 141 et seq.). We are not prevent- 
ing dental caries among our school children. In the United 
States and New Zealand intelligent girls are trained as dental 
hygienists with the utmost success. The cost is feasible, 
the cost of anything else is impossible. Dr. Kerr estimates 
that there should be ten such to every registered dentist in 
British schools. But this is only one of dozens of instances 
where we would wish to comment but space fails. 

At least we must find room in which to hail this superb piece 
of work and herald its appearance on ifs great career. An 
ugly war is an essential part of its history. It will serve to 
rear many glorious young recruits, not to be shot down in 
thank Heaven there will be no 
but the rather 
sweet 


thousands by machine guns 
place for infantry in any sueh wars hereafter— 
to serve in what Walt Whitman called “ Sane wars, 
wars, life-giving wars, the great campaigns of peace to come. 
CRUSADER. 


MINOR 


Cornelia CG. H. 


MAJOR AND 


The Dramas of Alfred Lord Tennyson. By 
Japikse. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

More Footnotes to Literary History. By Edmund Blunden. 
(Tokyo : Kenkyusha. ) 


Singing Seas. By E. Howard Harris. (Selwyn and Blount. 
2s. 6d.) 

Swift Nicks and Cther Ballads. By Harry Prince. (Daniel. 
2s. 6d.) 

Forms and Fancies. By E. L. M. King. (Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 


The Book of Songs. By Heinrich Heine. Translated by Sir 
Robert Garran. (Melbourne: Vidler. 10s. 6d.) 
French Poetry: An Anthology for Schools. Compiled by 
*. M. Forrest. (Dent. Is. 6d.) 
Miss Jariksr’s book is a series of loosely connected notes on 
Tennyson’s dramas rather than an essay in constructive 
criticism. The author, for whom this task has clearly been a 
labour of love, has spared no pains in research, and has 
garnered much information which admirers of Tennyson will 
be glad to have. First, she makes a thorough investigation 
of the sources which the poet consulted for his plays, and 
emphasizes the fact that, while he followed largely in the 
steps of Freeman, Froude, and Green, he took care to 
examine old chronicles and was serupulously anxious to be 
fair to characters, such as Queen Mary, for whom in the main 
he himself had little sympathy. Miss Japikse supplies con- 
siderable data about the actual performances of ‘ennyson’s 
with extracts from contemporary criticisms and 
For the rest, she pleasantly covers familiar 


dramas, 
appreciations. 
ground, pointing out Tennyson’s defects in stagecraft, but 
calling fresh attention to the poetic beauty of the plays. to a 
rereading of which her book should inspire many readers. 

Mr. Blunden’s pamphlet contains two articles originally 
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published under the auspices of the Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity in a Japanese journal. The first essay is a criticism of 
Keats’s biographers. Sir Sidney Colvin is condemned as 
being “ lifeless,” while Miss Amy Lowell, who is subjected to a 
detailed and shattering examination, is dismissed as being 
too sentimental. Mr. Blunden asserts that no true biography 
of Keats—analogous to Mr. Lucas’s “ Lamb ”—has yet been 
published. The second essay presents some fresh minor 
facts about the life of John Clare, of whom Mr. Blunden 
writes with great charm. - 

It is to be feared that there is no Tennyson, Keats, or 
Clare among the new poets on our list. Not that we would 
endorse the too prevalent fashion of slighting the minor singer. 
The generals may have the genius-and win the applause ; but 
it is, after all, the privates who hold the line. In Singing Seas 
Mr. Harris finds romance, where many greater poets have 
failed to find it—at home. A resident of Swansea, his verses 
glow with local patriotism, and the beauty of sea and ships 
is celebrated in songs and ballads of varied and always musical 
rhythm. 

Forms and Fancies is ‘wel’ named. Most of Mr. King’s 
little poems represent stray fancies, and in nearly all of them 
he attains compression aad dignity of form; while in spirit 
he has something of the simplicity of Mr. W. H. Davies. 

Mr. Harry Prince is a poet of quiet humour. He loves the 
past and delights in especial to roam whimsically through 
eighteenth-century by-ways. But one of his most successful 
pieces is “ A Catastrophe,” a poem which, written ina punning 
and elaborately rhymed style that is full of pitfalls for the 
incompetent craftsman, really “ comes off,” and will equally 
please cat-lovers and appreciators of smart technique in verse. 

Admirers ef Heine will welcome a new translation of 
almost the complete Book of Songs, rendered efficiently and 
sympathetically into English by Sir Robert Garran, Solicitor- 
General of the Australian Commonwealth ; while in French 
Poetry Mr. F. M. Forrest, guided by the tastes of his own 
pupils at Endfield County School, has made an admirable 
little selection of French verse, with phonetic transcripts, for 
use in the classroom. 


THE PITUITARY GLAND 

Tur pituitary gland is an insignificant-looking structure, 
about the size of a pea, which is suspended from the base 
of the brain. Like other internal secreting glands, however, 
its importance must not be estimated by its size, for we 
know that this gland has an enormous influence on the 
health of the whole body, an influence which is exerted by 
means of chemical substances which are carried by the 
blood stream from this small factory to every region. 
Surgical removal of the whole gland is fatal in every type 
of animal. Its partial -destruction leads in young animals 
to stunting of growth, distressing adiposity and failure of 
sexual development, and in adults to sexual infantilism and 
relentless transformation of the unhappy individual into a 
mountain of fat. 

Undoubtedly the pituitary is an interesting little gland. and 
the more we get to know about it the better. Mr. G. R. de 
Beer has written a book of one hundred pages, entitled The 
Camparative Anatomy, Histology, and Development of the 
Pituitary Body, which has recently appeared in the series 
ef Biological Monographs and.-Manuals (Oliver and Boyd. 
32s. Gd.). It is a useful book from the anatomical point of 
view, and is excellently illustrated with eleven plates and 
one hundred and eighteen drawings. The author has studied 
the pituitary gland in mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibia and 
fish, and the book is. essentially a catalogue of the naked 
eye and microscopic anatomy and devclopment of the 
pituitary gland in many, diffevent creatures. 

Most readers ane) gjore- interested in function than in 
structure, but on the subject of function the author has very 
little, if anything, new to say. <Llowever. a book like this 
prepares the -way for further reseatches in physiology, just 
as the accurate mapping out of new territory by geographical 
research is a necessary prelude to its cultivation or exploita- 
tion. In the realms of human’ medicine what we need chiefly 
is more aceurate knowledge of the signs and symptoms of 
over and under-secretion of each element of the pituitary 
gland. It is generally held that hypersecretion in young 


——<$<$<$<$<__> 


animals leads to gigantism, and in adults to acromegaly ang 
the appearance of sugar in the urine, and that too little 
secretion leads to adiposity and sexual infantilism, No 
doubt this generalization is justified, but it is often difficult 
to say whether the secretion of the pituitary is too much OF too 
little or is merely perverted, because practically every agent 
which causes the gland to secrete too much at first ultimately 
injures the gland, causing it to secrete too little. The whol 
subject is a complicated one, but, however insecure we may 
feel the foundations of our physiological knowledge to be, 
we shall henceforth, at any rate, claim to be on solid groung 
when we have to speak of the comparative anatomy, histology 
and development of the pituitary gland. 


DELICIAE 


Wuart though the House of Commons has ceased to kindle 
over Virgil or be titillated by Horace? What though Greg 
is (ehew!) vanishing from our schools and colleges? §gtiy 
there abide some who love the fine things of the Classics, 
and who, loving them, can delight in a little scholarly sport 
at the expense of the sacred models. Such will hail Mp. 
Dougal Malcolm’s Nuces Relictae (Allan, 3s. 6d.) It is a book 
full of kind things and good things, both in Greek, Latip 
and English. “ Ye little birds... . Trill out your praise 
of him whom Earth receives, And hide that horrid Rima 
up with leaves ” is also dressed in Latin. But one doublet 
must appear in full. ‘* An unknown author” wrote ;— 
* When round for public works we look, 
Two pressing jobs at once appear ; 
To dam for ever Beaver Brook, 

And drain the mud from Rother Mere” ; 

which Mr. Malcolm turns :— 
“ Utile quid patriae fiat fortasse requiris ? 
His pluris non est utilitatis opus : 
Castoris alveolis aeternum opponere claustrum. 

Et Rotheri luteos purificare lacus.” 
Not content with giving us delights of his own fashioning 
the author sweeps up in a preliminary essay many of the 
best things of the same kind from the near past or the present 
—from Vansittart (whose inimitable Latin elegiac version oj 
‘**The Jabberwock” is quoted in full), from Shillito, Calverley, 
Godley, Broadbent and others. Even the schoolboy is not 
neglected with his ** Dido vento reditura secundo ” or “* Dido 
w ll come again with her second wind.’ The book—a sheer 
joy alike in paper, type, margins and wit-——ends with ** Georgos: 
a Tragedy. Translated into English verse by Professor Y. 
Wurray, author of Euripides Made Easy or Don’t Learn Greek.” 


THE MAGAZINES 

“Ts there any real difference except in degree between 
homicidal mania and philatelic mania?” asks Sir Frank 
Beaman (who was a judge of the Bombay High Court) ina 
delightful article in the Nineteenth Century on ‘ Psychology 
and Crime.” Sir Robert Donald writes on ‘* Empire Films,” 
and Colonel Fuller on ‘** The Progress of War’: he says that 
gas, which now wounds without killing will soon cause insen- 
sibility without wounding and become a kind of humane 
instrument of conflict. There is also a particularly good 
article on St. Francis by Dr. Walter Seton. Altogether a very 
good number. 

** Germany and Italy at Geneva,” by “ Augur,” is the most 
striking article in this month’s Fortnightly. The writer deals 
chiefly with the Italian attitude towards the League. Signor 
Mussolini is, in the writer's opinion, out of sympathy with the 
League, but he is a realist and he knows that with Great 
Britain and France supporting the League and with Germany 
joining it, there can be no question of destroying it. * He will 
iry therefore to extract from the League to the last ounce all 
that he can to further the vital interests of his country.” He 
knows that Italy’s chief concern at present is what to do with 
her surplus population. Inevitably she is looking at the 
empty spaces in Asia Minor. ‘ He will ask his fellow-members 
to consider the conditions in overcrowded Italy, and he will 
ask for an international effort to solve the problem.” “* If,” 
urges ** Augur,” ** Mussolini goes before the League with his 
problem of population, we must be prepared to treat his 
rcquest in the most friendly manner.’ In an interesting 
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ON LEARNING LAR Aisne | 


" is said by some that the indnd are the worst | 
] linguists in the world. Others maintain that of all 

oples the British should be chosen to occupy that bad | 
eminence. And nearly everyone agrees that the task of 
learning a Toreign Language by the methods usually 
employed is dull, difficult and fatiguing in the extreme. 


For example, people wishing to learn German 
Italian, Spanish or Fre nch have had to make their way | 
through a tangled thicket of grammatical complexities. 
They have had to learn innumerable rules and exceptions. 














They have had to memorise long vocabularies of foreign | ; 


words. And even after they have done this (and many 

“give up” before getting so far) they have found that 
they can only speak the language in question slowly and | 
haltingly, owing to the fact that they are laboriously 
translating (in their minds) English thoughts and phrases 
into their foreign equivalents. They have never learnt 
to think in the language and so they are unable to speak 
it readily and fluently. 

But these difficulties disappear when a language is 
learned by the new “ direct ’’ method introduced by the 
Pelman Institute. By this method French is taught in 
French, German in German, Spanish in Spanish and 
Italian in Italian. Not a word of English is employed. 
And yet—so simple is this method—even a child can 
understand it. It sounds almost impossible, yet it is 
perfectly true—as you will see for yourself when you take 
the first lesson. 

The result of learning a Foreign Language in this way | 
is that no translation is needed. You learn to think in 
the particular language in question and to express vourself 
directly and idiomatically in that tongue without any of | 
that hesitation which accompanies the process of “‘ mental 
translation.’’ ‘There are no vocabularies to be learnt by 
using them, 


heart. You learn the words you need by 
and in such a way that they stay in your mind without 
effort. Best of all, perhaps, the dulness of formal 


absorb the Grammar almost 
unconsciously as you go along. But you learn to read, | 
write, speak and understand the Language first. If you 
want to study the Grammar afterwards you can do so. 
But the Language the Grammar last. 

this 


Grammar is avoided. You 


comes first : 


The success and popularity of 1ew method of | 
Tt 1 pularity of new method of 


learning French, German, Spanish and Italian is shown 
by the thousands of letters received from those who | 
have adopted it. Here are a few examples: 
] nd that the Pelman method is the best ay of learning 
French without. a teacher.”’ | 
Gen. Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (H.682. ul 
The Spanish Course ; exceeded my expectation 
The method is admireble and removes much of the laborrous 
work usually undertaken in learning a language. It is easily 
the best I know.” (S.W. 124.) | 
I have found your systesn of teaching Italian is so excellent | 
} I am recommending it to ai ple here. (1.C. 104. 
I cannot speak too highly of your system. TI calculate that | 
I hai pent some 100 hours on German studying by your | 
niethod the results obtained in so short a tisne cre cme neg. 
With the aid of a dictionas » ON Act runt of the technica! vocabulary 
ly nd I can master Gevinan scientific reports published in 
hely own fongue. I cannot tell vou what a help this will be in | 
work. The whole system is excellent.’’ (G.P. 136. 
Hundreds of similar letters could be quoted. 
The new Pelman method of learning languages is 
explained in four 
little books entitled > 
Tespectively, ““ How to / 
learn French,” ‘“ How 
to learn Italian,” 
How to learn 
Spanish,” and ‘‘ How 





to learn German.”’ 

You can have a free copy of any one of these books 
by writing or calling for it to-day to the Pelman Institute | 
La anguages Dept.), 96 Pelman House, B oomsbury Street, | 
London, W.C.1. State which book you want, and a| 
copy will be sent you by return, gratis and post. free | 
Write or call to-day. 
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Tragedy Written 
on Their Faces 


An eye-witness visiting the Amenian 
Orphanage writes: 
‘Tragedy is written on their 
Oh ws 


HERE is a_ boy whose 
father’s throat was cut before 
his very eyes. . . . 

HERE. is another that saw 
his father hanged. 


HERE one whose father was 
butchered at the slaughterhouse 
along with goats and sheep. . . . 

OVER THERE a girl that 
came in fiom the plains, having 
run away from the Arabs. She 
is in rags, and her body worn 
and spoiled from the abuse she 
has received. 

HERE is a girl, the daughter 
of one of the richest Armenians 
In , whose father had been 
killed along with the rest of the 
family. 
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One of the sufferers said to me: 
“The terror and fear of the 
Turk is over. We are free 
now. But, alas, the wounds 
have not stopped bleeding yet 
and our dear ones do not 


return.” er 


ee 


Will you help to bind up 
the wounds ? 

Who will send some 
generous gifts? 

Please do send something. 


Armenian 
Massacre Relief 


S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, 
Hon. Relief Commissioner. 


358Y Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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. § SPECTATOR READERS 4RE ety aoe TO REMEMBER THE URGENT CLAIMS OF THE ; th 
i CHARITABLE ORGANISATIONS WHOSE APPEALS APPEAR BELOW. ne 
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MOTHERLESS HOM M - be 
Little children who have lost their best friend are THE O E I S S I O NS Si 
given loving care: in The Homes for Motherless (A C S.) h 
Children. PRINCESS MARY graciously opened the UL. au 
fourth of these Homes—Alexandra House—on There are 7oo Curates in populous and tic 
roth March last. Please send a Gift to, clear difficult parishes who depend on A.C.S, . 
off the remaining debt on the New Building to for money towards quarterly stipends, m 
Mr. R. YT. Smith, Founder, HIMES FOR The work of A.C.S. is a. Practic al step 
MOTHERLESS CHILDREN, 25 Warwick Road, towards a response to “ The World's Tei 
Ealing, London, W. 5. Call.” More Clergy in populous places Be 








means more communicants, and this 
means more people to give prayers and ag 
money and personal service for Missions 


Empire Settlers Afloat absoad. W 
P (F R E E) The year 1926 is the goth year of the Society’s life lis 


Treasurers of S.P.C.K. want £3,000 a year and. oles. 
for maintenance of Port and Voyage Chaplains la 


among our Empire Settlers. 123 Voyage Chaplains FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. ADDITIONAL CUR ATES tal 


sailed in past year. Many ships had no chaplain. 
. THE SECRETARIES, S.P.C.K., (Incorporated under Royal Charter.) SOCIETY by 
Northumberland Avenue, Jondon, W.C. 2. 51 BELGRAVE ROAD, LONDON, $.W.r 


No letters. No payments. 
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ee M a = Ky) THE ONLY SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN the 
THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME LONDON FOR THE TREATMENT OF THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL 
AND ORPHANAGE (Founded in 1869 by CANCER. 
; Dr. Stephenson) This i+ the oldest Two-year Rescue Training Home, Na 

is finding safe shelter and Fully equipped and specially staffed for Since it was founded 170 years ago by City ; 
efficient training for 4,009 BOYS the better treatment and research into the Merchants, over 15,000 girls ‘have been given a rep 

prea and GIRLS, and needs your help. causes of cancer. Home and a Chance. After 70 years in Streatham : 
Principal, Rev. W. Hodson Sniith ; a we have had to speud £10,000 on entire Recon he 
Sir Chas, C. Wakefield, Bart., C. B. E., and Sir A certain number of beds are provided struction. Do please help us. Address: Tur by 
Thomas Barlow, Bart. M.D., F.RS for advanced cases, who are kept com- WARDEN, Magdalen Hospital, Streatham, S.W, 16, : 
Chief Offices : HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 fortable ani free from pain. pet 





























DONATIONS AND LEGACIES he 
HOMOEOPATHS! ARE SPECIALLY SOLICITED. If you know of a child in danger or to 
! distress, and in need of help, ask the 


ae 2 . ; 2p Funds are also Needed for the Research 

a Bert. Gr’ tteetacnet Wien pion Institute _and , for the Electrical and CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY tin 
requited to repay the cost of recent alterations and Radio Therapeutic Departments. 
decorations costing frooen., WILL YOU HELE? | | panters—coutts & Co, 440 Strand, W 
President: H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G. Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C. 
Annual Report on application to the Secretary. President : Tord Aberdare. Sec : Frederick James, 


Victoria House, 117 Victoria St, S.W. 1. It has att 
Cc. 2. been saving children since 1856. 4,000 assisted last ) 
B. year. Pe 














WOMAN’S MISSION TO WOMEN, LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL a 


. Un 
by means of its Lady Missionaries, Maternity ISLINGTON, N. 1. ; 
Homes, Temporary Refuges, and Mother and Baby The only VOI,UNTARY Fever Hospital ina or Cus 
Hostel, is helping more than 1,000 Girls and around London. FUNDS VERY URGENTLY Ser 

" NEEDED. ; > hel > 


Women each year. Thousands have been helped Will you please help those who, rather 

































































physically and spiritually. {£8,000 a vear is needed than cast themselves upon the rates when attacked mn 
to maintain this 70-year-old work, President : BUT by infectious illnesses, are willing to pay a small chi 
The Marquis of Ailsa. Secretary: Fredk. James, fee towards their maintenance ? - 
Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. vy Secretary: THERBERT J. Say. 7 
Chi 
> i 
The POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION..| | FINGERS read as wen as EYES | | SOCIETY for the ASSISTANCE of the 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Sq., London, W.C. 1 : LADIES in Reduced Circumstances. Em 
This CORPORATION gives immediate assist- Tf we are not to fail our (Under Royal Patronage.) : 
Soak to — deeee, & Gerey, pe mem and 10,000 biind readers we must have £3,500 Will any lady kindly hold a small Drawing-room (0 
Orphan Daughters, in times of temporary distress. Sale for this Society in November or December— 
The WANT and W ORTH of the Applicant are the NOW PLEASE. in fact, any time ? Beautiful work can be supplied, itt 
sole considerations, The CORPORATION has : e x also boxes can be sent by post or rail, with articles 7 
aided nearly 50,000 cases of clerical distress. EXTENSION FUND, NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE on approval, suitable for Christmas Presents. ’ 
Secretary : MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS. Bund (Reg. under Blind Persons Act, 1920), Please write to EDITH SMaALLWwoop, Hon. Se, Ze 
HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 18 Tufton Street, S.W. 1. Lancaster House, Malvern. ‘ po 
par 
tra 
A piece of Constructive Christianity deserving of every support. B Y 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & pend Giaeee 
I 


»ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP UNITED KINGDOM | | « 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. | |" 











THEIR MAJESTIES TH THE KING & QUEEN. FUNDS EXCEED £15.00 nin 
H. 8. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. ne WONG, S88, of 
00 Boys 4 have besn sent to the Royal Navy E J pos 
ercantile Marine. a undre H e i H ms 
have been emigrated to the British P Chairman The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. a 
ominions. 
3,000 Girls have been trained for Household 4 By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a gonin phr 
duties, ete. to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which ma end 
Chairman and Treasurer: = much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The oon son 
C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A will only have to continue to pay £10 a year. Pro} 
Deputy Chairman: F. H CLAYTON, Esq. y 4 the 
Chairman of Arethuss ommittee : AZ Write f relent he S thu 
s > 4 , rt or iculars to t : 

164, SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. oe vA ves Bad aut 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. and 














Bunkers : 
WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, High Holbora, W.C. 2. 
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article entitled ““ The Unpopular Americans,” Mr. Whelpley 
complains that in France, Belgium and Italy the attitude of 
hostility towards American and British visitors has become 
q matter of world-wide comment and of general experience. 
We and the Americans are looked upon as profiteers from the 
moment that we enter any country in whieh the currency has 
fallen below par in the international exchanges. 

The first article in the Contemporary is on “* The Dispute in 
the Coal Trade,” by Sir Hugh Bell. It purports to be an 
impartial account of the troubles peculiar to the coal trade, 
put is in reality a very reasonable and moderate presentation 
ofthe owners” point of view. His conclusions are “ sufficiently 
unpleasant for all concerned,” and he estimates the country is 
pecoming poorer at a rate of about three million pounds a day. 
sir Rennell Rodd gravely warns “ politicians, pressmen, 
authors and all who command publicity ” of their responsibili- 
ties in “ The Promotion of International Ill-Will.”’ A novel 
may do, he says, untold harm. As a case in point he calls his 
readers’ attention to La Chételaine du Liban, by M. Pierre 
Benoit, in which are advanced allegations and insinuations 
against this country of a serious nature and without evidence. 
We would also call attention to a trenchant and entertaining 
disquisition by Dr. EK. W. Adams upon “ The Mind of Yester- 
day and the Mind of To-day.’ He writes of Man as 
take making animal. The only animal which really profits 
by a process of trial and error.” 


** a mis- 


Among many pleasant papers in Blackwood we would point 
out Mr. Charles Whibley’s “Gulliver's Travels” and ‘*A Greater 
than Napoleon * (Scipio), by Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 

“A Tory Democrat” writes ** A Tory ‘Grouse’ ” in the 
National Review. ** Disraelian Tory” and severely 
reprimands the Conservative Party of to-day. They are, 
he believes, throwing away their chances at the next election 
by refusing to make “ a reality of the * democratic ’ professions 
pervading its leaders’ speeches.” The present Government 
contains no single Minister who can claim 


He is a 


he complains, 
to represent in his 
Socialism alone offers promotion for political service. It is 
time, he thinks, that Conservatism abandoned its negative 
attitude, and rose to “ its true tradition as the Party of the 
People.” ’ 

Two articles in The World To-day are well worth study. 
One signed by two Americans, Messrs. W. T. Foster and 
Waddill Catchings, is called ** Why American Industry is 
Uneasy.” The other, by Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott, dis- 
cusses the mind and the physical conditions of the Rural 
Scottish working-man, under the title, ‘* The Best Paid Man 
m the Land,” ‘This latter paper is full of information and 
charm. 

The Provost of Eton has found in a manuscript in the 


> 


own person the wage-earning class.” 


Chapter Library at Hereford “a new telling of the story of 


In the 
Empire Review, under the heading, ‘* A New Piece of an Gld 
Gospel ? * he discusses the probabilities of its origin, believing 


the Shepherds and the wise men from the East.” 


itto be a fragment of a spurious gospel of the second century. 

The summer number of The British Australian and New 
Zealander has an interesting article by Mr. J. E. Poole on the 
possibilities of inter-Dominion and inter-Imperial trade, and 
particularly on the directions in which Canadian and Australian 
trade may be extended. 


CURRENT 


BIOLOGICAL MEMORY. By Eugenio Rignano. 
Translate d with an Introduction by E. W. MacBride. (Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d.) —- Professor Rignano’s new book may prove to 
have an important bearing on the whole mechanist-vitalist 
controversy. Confronted with the impracticability of the 
uuneteenth-century attempt to explain life in terms of a piece 
of mechanism, Driesch and other vitalist writers have 
postulated the existence of a force or stream of life which 
manifests itself in all living creatures. ‘I'v this conception it 
has been objected that the “ Life Force” is a mere empty 
Parase incapable of definition. Professor Rignano has 
deavoured to give meaning and content to the special 
Property of “ livihgness,” which separates the organic from 
the inorganic world by identifying it with unconscious memory, 
thus reviving Samucl Butler’s inspired hypothesis. he 
author works out his theory with great vigour and ingenuity, 
aid although his book presents some difficulty to the layman, 


LITERATURE 


owing to the technical terms with which it is studded, it 
deserves, and should receive the earnest attention not only 
of students of biology, but of all who are interested in the 
age-leng proLlem of the nature of life. 


THE FIRE OF LIFE. By Harold Spender. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 15s.).—It is hard to understand why this 
big powerful bluff-bowed Englishman, with his crisp, fair hair, 
rival of Lord Cecil and Archbishop Lang at the Oxford Union, 
should have died in the fullness of that vitality which fills his 
book. Harold Spender as a journalist for about forty years 
knew many important persons and had their confidence, so 
his retrospect lights up much—perhaps at times it distorts 
facts, or gets them out of scale, but that is natural. His 
most startling passage refers to a threatened “ Aldershot 
coup d’état in 1914.” No detail is given. But “one of the 
chief members of the Government’’—Mr. Lloyd George is 
plainly indicated—discussed with him the possible necessity 
to ‘vacate London and hand it over to the Aldershot rebels.” 
It is well to remember that a journalist of Spender’s type, 
continually seeking to know before the event, is naturally 
inclined to give to what may happen a degree of reality which 
it does not possess. He mentions several occasions on which 
England was on the brink of warin his day. ‘These references 
omit to consider the immense forces of resistance to war which 
have not begun to be mobilized till the eleventh hour, and from 
the eleventh hour to the twelfth is always the testing time. 


THE DIVINING ROD. By Sir William Barrett, F.R.S., 
and Theodore Besterman. Illustrated. (Methuen.  18s.)— 
A dowser is a professional water-diviner, and the folk-lore of 
dowsing is to be found among every European race. Those 
who wish to follow up this line of investigation should consult 
the seventy-eight authorities given on p. 5. of Sir William 
Barrett's and Mr. Besterman’s book unde notice. Among 
them are to be found the well-known names of Afzelius, 
Wigstrém, Quintzmann, Simrock, Strackerjan and Vonbun. 
Not everyone perhaps has the leisure to drink from 
these learned sources, and so convenient resort may be 
made to Sir William Barrett’s and Mr. Besterman’s book, 
which is surely exhaustive on the subject. The authors 
firmly believe in the genuineness of the dowser’s powers, 
and remark that “the dowser, in our opinion, is a person 
endowed with a subconscious supernormal cognitive faculty, 
which, its nature being unknown, we call, after Professor 
Richet, *‘ cryptesthesia.’ ”” Which observation, when analysed, 
will be found to leave us pretty much as we began. Amateur 
dowsers may like to learn that it is by no means necessary to 
use a forked stick in water-divining ; the Germans have used 
sausages, while watch-springs, tongs and candle-snuffers may 
also be employed, 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF 
HUNTINGDON. Edited by William Page and Granville 
Proby, assisted by H. E. Norris. Vol. I. (St. Catherine Press. 
63s. net.)—Huntingdon is one of the few counties that have 
not had their historians. All the more welcome, then, is the 
first volume of its Victoria History—a fresh proof that this 
monumental enterprise has now obtained a new lease of life. 
Huntingdon is a very small county, and has played no great 
part in history in any age, save when it gave us Oliver Crom- 
well and the saintly Nicholas Ferrar of Littie Gidding. But 
the divers aspects of its story —treated by well-known experts 
—are of considerable interest. ‘The chapter on ** Early Man,” 
by Dr. Cyril Fox and Mr. Burkitt, is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of prehistoric Britain. Miss M. V. Taylor 
gives an exhaustive account of the Romano-British remains, 
especially in the Nene valley, south of Castor, where British 
potters imitated *“* Samian” ware. And Professor Stenion’s 
admirable introduction to the complete translation of the 
Huntingdonshire Domesday is worthy to rank with Mr. 
Round’s famous Domesday essays for other counties. He 
shows, for example, how the free Saxon peasant was depressed 
by the introduction of the cast-iron Norman manorial system 
at Broughton, on the land of Ramsey Abbey, and this was no 
exceptional case. 

JOHN COMPANY. By Sir William Foster. (John Lane- 
12s. 6d. net.)—This second series of papers on the domestic 
history of the East India Company, by the learned Historio- 
grapher to the India Office, is uncommonly interesting. Sir 
William Foster describes the Company’s: first. and. second 
homes, at Smythe’s house in Philpot Lane and at Crosby Hall, 
&c., its dockyard at Blackwall, and its hospital and chapel 
at Poplar. He gives reasons for thinking that the fine 
“Bromley room” in the Victoria and Albert Museum once 
formed part of a famous Anglo-Indian school at Bromley-by- 
Bow. | He recalls‘the embassy from Bantam which came to 
see Charles II., and the efforts of the Company to supply tirat 
King’s menagerie with deer and cranes and other water-fowl, 
whose descendants perhaps still abide in St. James’s Park. He 
comments on a marine insurance policy of 1657, preserved at 
the India Office. He reproduces Warren Hastings’ application, 
in copperplate, for a writership, and ineidentally gives for the 
first time the true facts of the great pro-consul’s early career 
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He discusses the special coinage which Elizabeth ordered for 
the Indian trade, and which the Orientals refused to accept, 
preferring the Spanish pieces of eight. Well-chosen illustra- 
tions enliven this readable and instructive book. 


THE DAWES PLAN IN THE MAKING. By Rufus 
Dawes. (London and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
21s.)\—The Dawes Plan, of which General Dawes once said 
that it ought to be called the Stamp Plan, is not yet a wholly 
assured sucvess, but it is more successful already than many 
people thought it ever would be. ‘The Report of the Agent- 
General for Pwyments under the Plan, published in June, 
showed that through nine months of the second year it had 
been unnecessary to touch any loans from outside; the 
entire payments had been borne by the Budget, the railways 
and industry. It has been a triumph which the Committee 
would probably describe to the good will of all concerned, 
including the Germans. But we owe a great debt to the 
members, particularly to General Dawes and his colleague, Mr. 
Owen Young, and to the three Englishmen, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
Sir Robert Kindersley and Mr. McKenna. Nearly half this 
heavy volume is the full text of the main Report and Annexes 
with the Reports of the committees of experts : and it is the 
part which is most interesting to read and valuable to keep for 
reference. The test of Mr. Rufus Dawes’ account of the Com- 
mittee’s expedition to Paris and Berlin, partly in diary form, 
partly what can hardly be diary though not clearly distin- 
guished, consists of disquisitions on the principles that guided 
them, the® diffietlies and successes with which they met. 
Here and there the story adds real enlightenment, but is 
elsewhere of only passing interest. 


y ry 
FICTION 

AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY. By Theodore Dreiser. 
(Constable. 10s. net.)—Almost everyone in England had 
heard of Mr. Dreiser's great novel, considered to be the finest 
work of fiction yet produced in the United States ; but the 
difficulty of obtaining it in this country has only now been 
solved by the present publication of this huge volume. 

Many had heard, too, that while An American Tragedy 
was impressive, it was full of faults, clumsinesses and stodgy 
passages. Examination proved a surprise, consequently. A 
novel stands or falls no more by the prettiness or ease of its 
phrases than it does by the number of copies it sells. To be 
great a novelist. needs, neither sweetness nor grace. The 
essential properties—wholeness, breadth, penetration, truth, 
vitality—are here, An American Tragedy is a very great and 
very portentous novel indeed. It is a sudden and even stag- 
gering vision of man in the grip of industrial civilization. It 
‘expresses a distress which every thinking person must have 
‘harboured secretly and which lesser, though doubtless equally 
‘sincere prophets have expressed, chiefly through the medium 
of the cinema, in films of the “ Flaming Youth” variety. The 
hero, sole important character in the immense book, is just 
‘such another youth as swarms the streets, the billiard saloons, 
‘boxing rings and unemployment bureaux of any city. Born 
‘of respectable but unprosperous parents, dragged through 
‘some sort of sehooling which enables him to cipher and read 
but provides no discipline for mind or body, he is faced with 
the necessity of earning a living. Anxious to take part suc- 
‘cessfully in life, he is unskilled, inexperienced, and of less use 
‘to the community than a performing ape, since apes have a 
‘scarcity value while he is one of millions. And because 
‘unkind fairies such as visit all normal cradles have cursed him 
‘with a need for self-expression, his circumseribed experience 
leads him to suppose that money and the social eminence 
money brings is what must constitute his goal. For he wants 
power. Hotel page-boy, clerk in his wealthy uncle's factory, 
then accidentally a companion of beautifully dressed and gay 
youths and girls, bewitched by an eminent and rich girl who 
‘might perhaps even marry him, Clyde is appalled to realize 
that his aspirations are endangered by the presence of another 
girl, lowly like himself, infatuated: with him and desperate 
now because she finds herself with child by him. What to do? 
Get rid of her, of course. Then the social structure which 
previously had ignored him closes in. He has murdered : he 
must die. And if Mr. Dreiser tells this simple, plain story 
with so great a wealth of detail, in so many hundreds of pages, 
it is because he has seen why crimes like this happen, why 
smutched little boys like Clyde exist. He reveals the reason. 

It is easy to pity —as our parents did—the untutored savage 
fnd the country bumpkin. Yet these were men of high success 
compared to the Clydes of our towns. The savage belongs to 
a formal society ; he knows what he must do and recognizes 
cause and effect of behaviour. The rustie has a function in 
life, can feel some dumb satisfaction arise from his labours. 
Both wish for the means to existence, for the satisfaction of 
their own vanity, and can reasonably expect to obtain both. 
¥ar darker the lot of the average town youth. He has no 
ekill with his hands, no joy of his strength, no concrete object 


ee 
—:! 
for his ambitions. Other men see in him only one more yj 
in a race with no end and no rewards. Swift never jing va 
society half so forcibly as does Mr. Dreiser, since Swift diq 
believe that each of us is responsible. Swift believed in 
Supreme Being ; but there is a cold abyss as God of the oma 
cities of America as Mr. Dreiser shows them to us. The Rugs 
novelists, the Irish playwrights are optimists compared to 
Dreiser ; yet his despondency arises not from a grie ‘ 
but from clear-sightedness. Absurd to speak of his style 
the construction of the novel is so inevitable, so grandiose 
so complete. Idle to carp at Jong or awkward sentences when 
the authentie tones of truth ring through every page, 4 
indeed, are pity and terror ; darkness hangs over the uniyere 
There is something almost painfully real about the minute 
descriptions of the apparently insignificant actions of the 
hero as they are given here. Each has a tragic significanes 
He is always bewildered, always struggling to grope a pay 
through the morass of circumstance, never at peace with his 
desires. When he strikes a match to see the time by his 
watch, when he falters shameful inquiries to a Methodist 
chemist, hesitates in the waters of the lake where his sweet. 
heart is drowning, or listens to the cries of his Companions 
in the death-house, there is something as unbearable ag whey 
one sees in a nightmare some pale figure walking unwary to its 
doom and can utter no warning. These things are happening 
one says, everywhere. We call it an enlightened age, boasting 
of the march of civilization. Theodore Dreiser's voice erg 
startlingly, “Quo Vadimus?” The whole of this vast, saq 
book is shot with a rare appreciation of the essential beauty 


‘of man’s innermost spirit; and if the millions of Clydes in 


the world are being swept into an abyss, the appalled reade 
of this menacing work of fiction closes it with the conviction 
that they are utterly and urgently worth salvation. 


JOANNA GODDEN MARRIED--and Other Stories, 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell’s. 7s. 6d.)—In this 
book Miss Kaye-Smith returns to her best form, after tog 
Jong a wandering, if we may say so, inthe confused “* No Map’; 
Land” between fiction and propaganda. It is a tribute to her 
strength as a novelist, that, without preliminary explanation, 
she is able to take us straight back to the point where we 
left Joanna Godden, anticipating, that was, her child. Before 
you have turned over a couple of pages one of the most extn 
ordinary characters in modern fiction is alive again— 
gloriously alive. By the end of the first chapter the tang of 
the Marshes (Selsey exchanged for Romney ;_ the gossips ofa 
cathedral town for the gossip of the Woolpack Inn) is in the 
air. There is great writing in this book. The crash of War 
descends upon the Marshes. With a fine sense of irony Mis 
Kaye-Smith chooses such an atmosphere for Joanna’s 
final emancipation from her turbulent spirit. Of the other 
Stories in the volume, all are good. One, ** The Mock Beggar," 
is beyond criticism. 


AT GOVERNMENT TIOUSE. By Ardern Beaman. 
(Mills and Boon. %s. 6d.)—These are “ synthetic episodes,” 
written round a superb young brevet-major V.C., who was 
Military Secretary to the Governor of Mahdipur. What 
the plots lack in possibility, they amply atone for in gorgeous 
local colour. Major Beaman knows his India and has an 
able pen, but he has Ict it run riot eznidst Mahatmas, treasons, 
famines, conspiracies and python-guarded treasure. — This 
is a beaker of blood, an“ earful” of thunder. The aroma of the 
bazaar mounts to our nostrils overpoweringly, and _ the 
glamour of the East almost strikes us blind. But it is good 
value for those that like that sort of thing. 


THE VOICE OF DASHIN. By “ Ganpat.” (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—There is a satisfying sense of real know 
ledge of the chosen background about “ Ganpat’s” new 
adventure story, the scene of which is laid in the mou 
tainous borderland of Tibet. The adventures are, however, 
so astounding that only the faithful attendant of films im 
which Douglas Fairbanks plays the principal rdle can hope to 
find them credible. There are at least twoig moments in the 
story, and several minor thrills, 


OTHER NOVELS 


A GREAT deal of ground is covered by Miss Beatrice Harraden 
in her new novel, Rachel (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net) 
The treatment of the book is modern, but the theme ur 
madern, for it points out how very little chance of success i8 
offered to the woman who leaves her husband for her lover. 
he most interesting part of the book is the section in which 
the deserted husband goes to Poland to see the working of the 
British Committee of Relief. Though only an instantaneous 
photograph, the work of the mission is described most vividly 
and will make a deep impression on the mind of the reader. 
* * * Mr, E. R. Eddison’s saga concerning a Swedish princess 
of ancient days, Styrbiorn the Strong (Jonathan Cape, 73. 6d. 
net), is rather of academic than of human interest. It is well 
written in archaic language. * * * Old Paris in the first years 
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Certainly! Barnardo’s never refuse a destitute child, and in 
the course of 60 years over 101,245 such children have 
entered their doors, in due time to emerge healthy, patriotic 
and God-fearing citizens. Will you send a gift to help 
mupport their family of 7,725 boys and girls and babies? 
Five are admitted every day. 
Cheques and Orders payable “* Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food 
Fund” and crossed, may be addressed to DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES, 22 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSE- 
WAY, LONDON, E. 1. 





Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 
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Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Commission 





-— 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
OCTOBER ith, 12th and 13th. REGINALD DENNY in ‘“* WHAT 
HAPPENED TO JONES"; Jack Holt and Billie Dove in ** THE 
ANCIENT HIGHWAY"; Comedy, &c. OCTOBER th, 15th 
> RICH and BERT LYTELL in ‘** LADY WIN- 
DERMERE’S AN": Yom Ricketts aid Dorothy Revier in 
| WHEN HUSBANDS FLIRT"; Comedy, «c. 











FORTUNE THEATRE, DRURY LANE. Regent 1307, 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 


A Comedy by TurGEenev. 











“While Lord Birkenhead’s 
naturally appeal to me as 
courts, I 


3rd Edition. 


FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY + 





(Iilus. 24/- net.) 





JUDGE A. H. M. BRICE, writing in the Daily Express, says: 
of ‘Famous Trials of History 
of one of the King’s criminal 
subject and the quality of his treat- 
ment of it will fascinate that large public which is interested in 
the moving story of human infirmity.” 


studies 
a judge 
am confident that his 


LORD BIRKENHEAD 














This work, by a distinguished actress, 
tists as her subject, deals mainly with the period of the tragedies. 
The chief characters are analysed and explained with the vivid 
es imaginative insight, as well 





individual touch of one who possess 
as practical experience. 





REFLECTIONS 


FROM 


SHAKESPEARE 
ty LENA ASHWELL 


(Illus. in halftone and line. 21/- net) 





LONDON 
HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW 


with the greatest of drama- 















A TOBACCO 
OF OLD-TIME 
QUALITY and 
SWEETNESS. 


Here is a good old- 
fashioned tobacco—per- 
haps the only one you 














can buy to-day. It is 
air-cured, sun-dried, pure 
Virginia leaf, aged in 
wood and cut from the 


cake. Its sweetness and 
fine rich flavour are 
proof positive of its 


quality, age and method 





of manufacture. 


FroM MOST coop Terac- 
CONISTS IN 1 & 2 0Z, PACKETS, 
oR {LB. SILVERED TINS AT 
is. 2d. PER OZ. In case of 
dificulty in obtaining Four 
Square locally, write direct 
to manufacturers, enclosing 
money for quantity required. 
This will be sent Post Free. 
Please also enclose name and 
address of your Tobacconist. 

















SQUARE” STOCKISTS. 
Street; W. T. Thurgood, London 
Wall; R. Roberts & Sons, 115, Finsbury Pavement; Leon 
& Co., 60, Cornhill; S. Cohen & Co., 120, Newgate Street; 
Ernest Batty, 42, Fenchurch Street; G. W. Wood, 9, Gold- 
hawk Road, W.; Smith & Co., 2, Sherwood Street, W.; 
Smith & Co., Brewer Street; E. H. Shorey, 41, Goldhawk 
Road, W.; E. H. Shorey, 181, High St., Acton; H. Harris 
& Son, 37, Brewer Street, W.; H. Harris & Son, 72, New 
Oxford Street; Tetley & Sons, Ltd., 50, Southampton Row; 
Wal. Thompson, 145, Streatham High Road; G. A. King, 
274, Streatham High Road; Head Bros., Jram Terminus, 
Norbury; E. H. Shorey, 58, Station Parade, Palmer's Green; 
John M. Hyams, 86/88, Tottenham Lane, Hornsey; R. 
Youngerwood, 20, Heath Street, Hampstead; A, J. Holmes, 
11, Golder’s Green Road; R. Youngerwood, 15, Circus Road, 
St. John’s Wood; Head Bros., Penge (East) Station; Jolin 
Brumfit, 84, Cannon Street; John Brumfit, 4, Copthall 
Avenue; John Brumfit, 13, St. Swithin’s Lane; W. T. Thur- 

od, Mason’s Avenue, Basinghall Street; J. Leon & Co., 

Id Broad Street; Haigh & Co., 23, Brent Street, Hendon; 
Head Bros., West Norwood Station; A. Preedy & Sons, 11, 
South Place, Moorgate; Haigh & Co., 60, Old Broad Street; 
Stubbings, 3, Moorfields; Keystone Tobacco Co., 117, Kings- 
way; Salmon & Gluckstein, Hippodrome Corner; L. E. 
Scott, Church End, Fischley; J. C. Carter, 15, Gresham 
Street; Alderman Cigar Stores, Aldermanbury; Parker & 
Bleazard, 4, Broadway Varade, Palmer’s Green, 


LONDON “FOUR 








GEORGE DOBIE & SON, Tobacco Manfrs., PAISLEY. Est. 1809 @ 
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The Autumn Season 
at Bath 


Bath is very beautiful in the Autumn, when health and 
leasure seekers alike flock to the historic spa of the Hot 
oa Entertainments of the best type are provided, 
and amongst the artists engeged for the Pump Room 
Concerts this Autumn are Moiseiwitsch, Carrie Tubb, 
Melsa, Rubinstein, Sydney Coltham, Bransby Williams, 
The Léner Quartet, Jean Sterlin Mackinlay, Edna 
Thomas, The Cherniavsky Trio, Mark Hambourg, 
eane-Marie Darré, and Edna Thornton, and The Pump 
oom Orchestra, under the baton of Jan Hurst. The 
great Bathing Establishment is completely equipped for 
the treatment of all rheumatic diseases. Bath is easily 
reached from all parts. London to Bath, 107 miles in 
105 minutes by Great Western Railway. 
INustrated Handbook, Accommodation List ond all information from 


John Hatton, Dire ctor, Pump Room, BATH, or from the Supt. of 
the Line, Paddington Station, 
































neem 
British Science has now proved 
that the only way to relieve 
; ; is to remove the cause of 
affliction. which, in some form 
or another, is Nerve strain 
‘ ,accompanied by acute sensi- 
. tiveness and reluctance to 
attract notice to their dis- 
ability. 
he deaf are now offered a 
ARE MADE TO copes with = double prob- 
e le -British 
| SS on proet § of the Aid is in 
| CONSULTATIONS FREE. damm 
. sg SOLE INVENTOR: 
| 296 REGENT ST., W. 1. MAYFAIR 1528. 


and lastingiy benefit the deaf 
tiny simple Aid which ably 
“ Ossicaide . entirely elim- 
inates all strain, recuperates 
and strengthens the dormant 
‘ faculties and all without in- 
convenience and embarrass- 
ment of tubes and bands. 
Come and hear for yourself! 
| 9.30 till 6 p.m., Sats., 9.30 till 6 p.m. ! Ossicaide 




















48,000 MILES 


ON A SET OF 4 
“ BAL-LON-ETTE ” TYRES. 


This remarkable mileage was done on a Riley Car owned 
by Mr. Leslie F. Taylor, who sent us full particulars, 

A testimonial for 30,000 miles has been received from 
Mr. A. G. Wilson, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 

Mr. G. Bever of Bradford in a recent letter records 
24,950 miles. 

We are telling you the above to let you know how good 


the rubber of the tread on our ‘“ Bal-lon-ette ’’ tyres ig, 
and to inform you that we are now doing our ALMAGAM 
retreading with exactly the same rubber. We are there- 


fore guaranteeing the new 3-ribbed tread we fit to your 
worn covers for 


8,000 MILES. 


No one should drive a car when the tyre has worn smocth, as 
a burst or puncture is imminent, and on a wet road a skid almost 
a certainty. 

By running your tyres 200 to 300 miles after the tread is worn 
smooth you are asking for punctures, bursts, and skids, the 
fabric gets cut, the tyres are finished and the tube also is gone, 
Send your tyres for re-treading a3 soon as the tread is worn 
smooth. and get a much better tread on than you ever had oan 
at less than half the cost of a new tyre. 


Sencatyres for re- GA: to 


LMA 


MILLS: AGA 


or leave them at our depots. 


LONDOCN : 
172 Great Poriland Street, W.1. 





BRISTOL: 100 VICTORIA STREET. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 38 GREY STREET. 
We convert your old car from high pressure tyres to balloon, charging 
you only for the tyres. New wheels and alterations, if necessary, we do 
free of all charge. 

We fit either beaded edge which we recommend as the best, and which 
can be fitted by any chauffeur without special instructions, but you can 
have straight side for well based rims or otherwise at the same price. 


Associated Rubber Manufacturers, Ltd. 

















YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and vate Paid ee eee = Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund on eae «. Yen 83,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. eine at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janciro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
— and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 

Jeposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 

K. YANO, London Manager. 

London Office. 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 





Capital (fully paid) : - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 
1925) - : - £2,464,704 


Deposits (Oct., 1925) - - £40,790,229 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 


Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 
Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 


Correspondence Invited. 














That 
Cough — 


concert. 


and allay irritation. 


YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 
Packed in distinctive 
tin boxes we 


interrupting 


Sensitive people suffet 
acute discomfort when their 
irritating cough interferes 
«with their own enjoyment 
and that of others. This is 
often painfully evident 
when ‘listening-in’ of 
when at the theatre of 


Immediate relief from such 
troublesome coughs may be 
had by taking an “Allenburys’ 
Glycerine and Black Currant 
Pastille. They clear the throat 


llenbunys 





20% - ¢ 

40% ° - .s 
8 oz. - + 2/3 
llb. - + 4/3 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
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of the eighteenth century makes the background of the 
Adventures of Monsieur De Mailly by David Lindsay (Andrew 
Malrose. 7s.6d. nét). The boak is full of excitément. a. * & 
The spirit of the Far North is cleverly realized by Mr. Alan 
Sullivan in his new stories, Under the Northern Lights (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 6s. net). Much the most attractive is * The 
Circuit of the Wild Swan,” in which the dramatis personae are 
pitds. This sketch should be commended to all lovers of 
natural history as conveying a vivid picture of the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of migration, and also because the birds 
are presente d objeetively as obeying their instincts, and not 
subjectively as thinking out their actions and emotions in 
human language. * * * In Mr. Challoners’ As Jt was In 
The Beginning (Heath Cranton, 7s. td. net) every sort of 
sentimental situation is exploited. Most are clever, and all 


of them are slight. 


COUNTRY LIFE AND SPORT 


A Fox’s INTELLIGENCE. 

At a cubbing meeting in the North of England a landlord 
was greatly distressed at the failure to find in a favourite 
eopse close to the house. The surprising reason was dis- 
covered just after the hounds left. Just as an old hunter 
seems to have some premonition of hunting days, and 
may be so excited as to refuse his oats, so the fox. He, 
and yet more probably she, may grow aware by some fineness 
of sense that the hunt is up, that the quiet wood will presently 
be invaded, that the sound will be heard through the autumn 
mist of horn and halleo and the deep music of the pack, 
At any rate on this particular hunting morn a favourite covert 
was drawn quite blank, to the general consternation and, 
if the occasion was like others, doubtless there were muttered 
suspicions abcut keepers and gues. But suspicions are nearly 
always wrong, on the hunting field as in other walks of life ; 


6? 


and on this occasion grooms discovered ene of the missing foxes 
safely stuffed away in the stables of the house. There he hid 
himself before the hounds arrived and thence he slipped when 
the hounds were gone. 

* * * * 
DisGuisiInG SCENT. 

Now many tales are told of the cleverness of foxes in 
various situations, how a hard-pressed animal will roll himself 
in a dung-heap, how he will join a flock of sheep, how he will 
take to water—always with the supposed intention of confusing 
and confounding the scent, as the best means of defence 
against dogs that hunt wholly by the nose. But nearly all 
the stories I know on this head relate to the tricks and turns of 
an animal under immediate danger and in the throes of 
pursuit. The fox that hid in the stable before the arrival 
of the hunt seems to have tapped a deeper vein of intelligence ; 
and of the truth of the story there is no question. Perhaps 
foxes are more provident of danger than is gencrally 
recognized. Years ago two pedestrians saw a Cheshire wood 
drawn blank, and when the hunt had disappeared they 
happened to meet the keeper. He took them into the wood 
to the foot of a leaning tree half smothered in ivy. There, 
snug in the crook of a branch, lay a fox. When he knew 
himself observed, he got up, walked with slow dignity down the 
sloping trunk and lolloped away into the wood. Since the 
scent had quite evaded the pack, we must suppose that the 
tree was climbed some while before the hunt arrived. Was 
this by accident or design ? 

* * * & 
A Tfare SerxKs SANCTUARY. 

Danger spurs even sluggish intellects. The hare is not 
generally credited with a high intelligence. It can lie very 
still or move very fast and turn quickly in obedience to those 
back-glancing eyes; but there is an end of its devices. I 
wonder. Years ago I was staying in a house in the Midlands 
on the occasion of the great coursing: meeting of the year. 
The sport seemed disagreeable to some of us ; and we stayed 
in the garden in preference to joining the large and in part 
unsavoury assemblage who went out to watch, and (as was 
discovered the next day) to set snares in observed runs, 
Many hares were found-and coursed; that gocs without 
saying ; but quite early in the day unhunted hares began to 
alip into the quiet-garden.. ‘Two tet-us wall: up close to them 
just- in front of the windows of the house. The gardener 
averred that he had not seen a hare in the garden for a twelve- 


month or more (and if his carnations were not nibbled there 
could not. have been !).. Wags the_garden.to the hare what the 
stable was to the fox? At’any rate we like to Teel our gardens 
are sanctuaries, ever on such an occasion for so bad a gardener 
as the hare. 

* * * % 
A FarmMinG INVENTION. 

A Cheshire landlord (neighbour to the covert where the fox 
took to the tree) brought down last week to the South a paper 
pereel containing a burden no less precious than the secret 
of successful farming in North Britain. It was reverently 
opened and seen to contain a feed of green lucerne. It was 
nearly as green as when first cut and retained the seductive 
scent of new mown hay. But it was bone-dry. It might 
have lain for days under a hot sun so far as mature dryness 
went, but it was not in the least bleached; and doubtless 
retained more nourishment and. more of those evasive but 
invaluable vitamins that are the blessed word of the moment. 
This lucerne was inspected on the next day by the authorities at 
Rothamsted—that hub of the world’s agricultural knowledge — 
and its secret will be duly investigated and published, 

* * + # 
AnrrtiFIcIAL Hay. 

It is possible, perhaps probable, that this parcel of green 
and dry lucerne may express a’ real and permaneat advance 
in the science of practical agricuituré. _For several years the 
Ministry has been experimenting with methods of drying all 
sorts of crops by artificial means. I saw avery remarkable 
demonstration on a large seale close to Oxford two years aad 
more ago. Grass and clover were stacked on the day they 
were cut round a central chamber, through the pores of whieh 
hot air was foreed into the stack, which could be completely 
dried without scorching, well within \ twenty-four houts. 
Grain stacks were treated in the same way as the green crops ; 
and at the best the artificial drying did not at all interfere 
with the germination of the grain. Success clearly depended 
on great precision of detail. The central air-stove must be 
just so big and so shaped. The crop must be stacked just 
so and no otherwise ; and there was_a risk that one part 
might be overheated and another left to grow musty. But 
the experiment tried on a farm in being was a salient success. 
A crop of hay and barley were efliciently dried without 
any lying in the sun ; and the cost was not high. 

* * * # 

The lucerne grown in Cheshire this year was dried on a 
system not unlike the Oxford system backed by the Ministry ; 
that is to say, the crops are dried directly they are cut by being 
stacked round a central heater. But the detail is entirely 
different in the newer process worked out by an Aberdeen 
farmer, whose drying apparatus consists of narrow pipes. 
It may be that his method is cheaper and more practical. 
But however that may be—and many specialists are working 
at the problem—it seems likely that such artificial devices 
will before many years are over be in general use; and they 
will nowhere mean so much as in the North and West of 
England. As things are North Country farmers buy much 
of their seed from the Argentine, solely because their own is 
gathered too wet to keep its qualities, especially its gérmina- 
tion, long enough and certainly enough, If grain crops and 
grasses and vetches can be econemically dried -artificially -the 
greater part of the handicap of our weather is annulled. We 
keep its peculiar virtues and get rid of its vices. The zeal of 
those who are trying out these new machines and exercising 


their ingenuity in elaborating their perfection is doins goog 
national work on behalf of the most vital industry. 
* * . é 


Farms AND WEEDS. 

A further word about weeds on the farm, about which 
several correspondents have written. The permission to 
fine a grower of weeds that litter the country with seed is to 
all intents and purposes unexercised. More than this: Here 
and there the County Council is itselfamong the worst offenders. 
There are roadsides—notably in Berkshire-—which appeur to 
exist for the purpose of distribubing thistte-secd: Genuine 
farmers themselves are in- generat less'to blame than many 
others. The worst patches of thistle I know are'on grounfl 
taken for farming by a townsman, theoretically entiusiastip 
‘on the return to the land. 

W. Beacn Tuomas, j 
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FINANCE—PUBLIG. AND PRIVATE 
EQUITY IN LIFE 
SURRENDERS 


[CoOMMUNICATED. ] 


POLICY 


In no class. of contract is it more important that 
equitable eonsiderations should. rule than in_ those 
connected with life assurance. Not only should equitable 
considerations rule but it should be open and manifest 
that they do rule, for the appearance of fair play is almost 
as important as the performance. Life assurance in the 
main represents the accumulation of savings by the less 
affluent sections of the population as a provision against 
the time of need. \ No prudent person will entrust to others 
savings upon which lis own and his dependants’ ultimate 
welfare rests unless: certain of being treated in all 
circumstances with the utmost good faith. 

British life offices have a high reputation for fair dealing 
towards their policy-holders; and this reputation stands 
them in good stead in attracting new business. It is a 
valuable asset that should be preserved and strengthened. 
The treatment meted out to policy-holders who for 
Various reasons wish’ or are compelled to discontinue 
their assurances is, however, the cause of some dissatis- 
faction. The proportion of offices which do not guarantee 
to return part of the premiums paid on the surrender of a 
policy is really surpri-ing. So far as our experience goes, 
the prospectus issued by every oflice states that surrender 
values are granted, and this statement legally binds the 
oflice, but its effect is nullified if no minimum sum is 
guaranteed, for the payment of a nominal amount would 
discharge the legal obligation. Even where minimum 
sums are guaranteed, the scales of valuation do not seem 
to be conceived on too generous lines. 

Let us make clear at once that the offices are not actuated 
by a desire to profit at the expense of the unfortunate 
policy-holder forced by circumstances to surrender his 
policy. The practice of both mutual and _ proprietary 
institutions in the matter is much the same, and in the 
vase of mutual offices the resulting profit solely benefits 
the remaining policy-holders, while as regards proprictary 
ollices the proportion of the profit accruing to the share- 
holders is so small as to exclude the idea of motives of 
gain. No, the question wholly turns upon what is fair 
as between the withdrawing member and the other 
members. Directors of British life offices, whether 
mutual or proprietary, recognize that they are in the 
position of administrators of trust funds. 

The view taken by the offices is that it is not in anyone's 
interest to encourage surrenders. The object of life 
assurance is protection, and this benefit should be con- 
stantly kept in mind throughout. The assured enters 
into the contract ‘to cover a definite contingency or con- 
tingencies, and until its purpose has been completely 
fultiled the termination of the contract should not be 
entertained except under a penalty. Surrenders weaken 
the life assurance fund, and if too many members with- 
draw the security of the remaining members is under- 
mined and the fund may prove insufficient fully to meet 
their benefits. A life fund can only be kept effective by 
being maintaimed at a certain level, and every member 
falling out must therefore be replaced, and replacement 
is an expensive affair. 

A large sum in cash representing a satisfactory return 
on his investment would be a constant temptation to a 
healthy policy-holder to surrender, for it is the healthy 
and most desirable class of policy-holders who 
surrender. Those whose health had broken down or had 
become indifferent would held fast to their assurances, 
so that the life fund would be burdened by an undue 
proportion of bad lives, endangering its financial stubility. 
The prevention of such a state of affairs is«essential. 

Before examining these contentions we may first con- 
sider whether the policy-holder possesses an absolute 
right to surrender his policy. Obviously if the grant of a 


surrender value is an act of grace and not the satisfaction 
of a right, then the amount is not open to criticism, 


But 


if the right to surrender attaches to the policy, then the 
holder is entitled to whatever is proper having regard to 
all the circumstances, unless other terms are agreed Upon 
at the time of entering into the contract and explicitly 
stated on the policy. 

The right to surrender, we think, cannot be questioned 
In the prospectuses issued by the offices the right jg 
emphasized, and not only the right to surrender but also 
the right to borrow up to 90 per cent.or more of the sur: 
render value at a low rate of interest. The power to raise 
money at a low rate of interest at a moment’s notice is 
undoubtedly a valuable privilege, and the oflices do wel] 
to keep it prominently before the public; but to offer 
an inducement to enter into a contract and then after: 
wards to whittle it away is not quite thie thing. 

Surrender and loan privileges exert a material, probably 
a decisive, influence in determining proposers to effect 
life assurance ; without such rights the volume of life 
business would be much less. A policy of assurance jg 
either for life or for a long term of years, but few of us are 
in the position of being certain that in all eventualities we 
can maintain the premiums. Financial misfortune or 
temporary incapacity may involve borrowing to tide 
over the difliculty, or permanent disablement by accident 
or disease may necessitate the total surrender of the 
assurance and the concentration of all resources upon 
income production. When one party, through no fault 
of his own, is unable to complete the original terms of a 
contract he should have the right to cancel it in accord- 
ance with equitable considerations. 

While nothing should be done to encourage or assist 
the diversion of a life policy from its true function, in the 
last resort that function is income production. An 
arrangement making a policy capable of immediately re- 
sponding to the collapse of income earnings from any 
cause before the arrival of the contemplated con- 
tingencies of old age or death does not tend to defeat the 
purpose of the policy or to detract from it ; on the con- 
trary, it amplifies and extends it. The highest surrender 
values consistent with fairness to other policy-holders 
should therefore be allowed on principle. Possible abuse 
of the privilege is not a valid objection. 

The average person is unable to provide completely for 
all the contingencies of life and has to compromise 
between them. The policy that covers the widest range 
of eventualities is the one that will appeal most to the 


public. That is the reason for the popularity of endow- 
ments. A powerful school of assurance thought, how- 


ever, contends that a whole life policy better fulfils the 
twin objects in view, because it affords a larger amount 
of immediate death protection, while should the need for 
this disappear in later years the surrender of the policy 
provides a capital sum for old age in the same way as an 
endowment. The force of this contention rests on the 
assumption that the amount payable on surrender will 
approximate to what would have been due on an endow- 
ment policy at a similar premium, but this is not likely 
to be realized unless the amount is calculated on fair lines. 

A life assurance fund, though the common security of 
all the contributories, is really the aggregate of the 
reserves set aside to meet each separate policy. The 
exact amount of any single member’s share in the fund 
can therefore be ascertained, and this reserve should form 
the basis of the surrender value. Allowance is made for 
the initial cost of the policy in arriving at the reserve, and 
it is not easy to understand why there should be, on 
surrender, a further deduction to meet the cost of replace- 
ment. On the other hand, the right to surrender is a 
valuable option for which the policy-holder should pay 
for the exercise of his option will be influenced by the 
state of his health. The effect of this selection, however, 
is apt to be over-rated. Prolonged warning is not usually 
given of the approach of death, and it is only in that 
exceptional circumstance that the policy-holder gains an 
undue advantage. Abstentions from surrendering caused 
by fears of early death are probably not numerous. They 
ean be accurately determined and allowed for and the 
balance of the reserve should be handed over on surrender 
of the policy. Generosity in this matter, by making 
assurance more attractive, would bring an increase, not a 
decrease, of business, 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Tur Treascry Bonn Orrer. 


5 Government's offer to the holders of the 5 per cent. 
ids due on February Ist next to exchange these 


Ta , Bor 
Treasury Tees, Pad et, 
ponds for 4} per cent. rreasury Bonds repayable not later than 


February Ist, 1934, has bee n very well received, for the new 
ponds carry valuable options which much more than offset 
the apparent reduction of 3 per cent. in the rate of interest. 
Holders of the new Bonds will have the right to require 
repayment on February Ist in any of the years 1929 to 1933 
inclusive. provided they give notice to the Treasury during 
the month of January in the year preceding that of repay- 
ment, and the holders of the 5 per cent. Ireasury Bonds are 
offered a cash payment of £1 if they convert into the new 
They can, if they desire. therefore, obtain repayment 
at par on February Ist, 1929, which would represent a rate 
of interest over these next two years of £5 Is. per cent. to 
them. If they do not take repayment until later, the yicld 
js not so high, but investment conditions may be such as to 
make it advantageous for them not to demand repayment 
at the earliest date. In any case they receive full interest on 
their 5 per cent. bonds up to February Ist, so that there is no 
loss of interest in connexion with the exchange. 

By making this attractive offer to the owners of the 5 per 
eent. Treasury Bonds, the Treasury has practically ensured 
that the repayment of the maturing bonds will not cause 
any undue expansion of the Floating Debt next February. 
The Floating Debt has already risen substantially owing to 
the excess of Government expenditure over receipts during the 
past half-year, and further expansion during the next three 
months is threatened, a tendency which it is desirable should 
be checked as much as possible. 

* * * * 
CANADIAN NORTHERN SETTLEMENT. 

The agreement between the Committee of the Canadian 
Northern Railway 5 per cent. Income Charge Debenture 
Stockholders and the Canadian National Railways, which is 
a Canadian Government Department, should clear up satis- 
factorily another outstanding point between the Canadian 
Government and certain British investors. The Canadian } 
Northern Income Charge Debenture Stock was a security | 

| 
} 


jssue. 





which, like the 4 per cent. Grand Trunk Pacific Debenture | 
Stock, was left in a somewhat ill-defined position when the 
Canadian Northern was absorbed by the Canadian National , 
Railway system. Interest on the stock is only payable out 
of the earnings of the Railway Company, and the stock- 
holders have no remedy if the company fails to earn it. No 
interest has been paid since 1914. The capital of the stock, 
however, is redeemable on May 6th. 1930, though until 
recently the quotation for the stock has not indicated a very 
complete confidence in the minds of the investing public of 
certainty of repayment by the Government on that date. 
* * * * 
Tyre Prices AND RUBBER. 
Justat a time when the shares of rubber plantation companies 
were showing signs of rather more attention from the specu- 
lative investor on the idea that consumption next vear may be 
in excess of production, came the announcement of a substan- 
tial cut in the prices of motor tyres by the leading British 
and Continental manufacturers. Undoubtedly the reduction 
isa strong point for the plantation industry, and it cannot be 


considered an adverse one from the tyre manufacturers” point | 


of view, for when tyres are dear some manufacturers may 
be tempted to use reclaimed rubber and other substitutes, 


while the tyre user may resort to various devices to prolong | 


the life of his tyres. In the RubberMarket during last vear's 


boom, 1926 was looked upon as the crucial year in which it | 


was possible that production might exceed consumption, a 
forecast which seems likely to be borne out by the results of 
the year so far. A. W. Ki. 
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CG means Quality 
See the name “ Qadbury” on every piece of chocolate. 





FOURTH WORLD TOUR 
Ur 1 and Accompanicd by N. S. Bishop, PARG.S, 
INDIA A tves London, November 12th, 1926, visiting :— ae 
t » BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, THE PHILIPPINES, 
CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA. 
Nov. 12.—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 
JAN. 14.—FIFTH WORLD TOUR. 


Particulars from N.S BISHOP, F.R-G.S., 15) Auckland Rd., London, §.E-12 
— = = 
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Havana's best 


they re unique 














The Bishop of Salisbury, 


Chairman of the Missionary Council of the 
Church Assembly, declares : 


“It is not too much to say: that 
without the British and Foreign 
Bible Society missionary work 
would be almost impossible.” 


iy = 
Rev. N. Macnicol, M.A., D.Litt.. 
of the United Free Church of Scotland, 
Poona, India: 
“ There is no organisation in exist- 
ence to which we are so funda- 
mentally indebied as to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. But for 
it we would often be weaponlcss 
and dumb.” 


The Bible Society needs a 25% increase 
of its income from subscriptions to 
enable it to do its werk properly. 
Will you send a donation now ? 

The Secretaries, 
BRITISH AND FCREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4. 
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: La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 
: Cigars 


now beara 
ring with 
t% the words 
La Corona 
Half-a-Corona 





Smokers in their own interest should 
look for this ring and so avoid imitations 


La Corona Half-a-Corona 
A LIQUEUR IN HAVANA CIGARS 


a ON SALE EVERYWHERE AT 


29/6 per Box of 25. 
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& NEW YORK " 
SOUTH AMERICA #2 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM ; 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 


eoeseenemeneuerecese 


a 

re SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
3s For Full Particulars Apply 

=" }THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
at : 

33 America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Atlantic 
» 


House, Moeryate, E.C. 2. 


™ 

> Gorce, Weiter Street, Liverpool. 

By Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton, 

s 
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Spectator Competition 
OCTOBER 9. 


Overseas and Foreign Readers. 





Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon, (See page 594.) 











-, Spectator _Competition 
OCTOBER 9. 


q 





For Home Readers Only. 











Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. (See page 594.) 


EVERY “SWAN” PEN 
IS GUARANTEED, 


That is one of the reasons | 
why “Swan” Pens are|| 
the fount-pens for daily 
service. ‘The all-embrac. 
ing guarantee covers our 
undertaking to maintain 
the “Swan” in perfect 
working order, free of 
charge (except break. 
ages), for an unlimited 
period. Furthermore, it 
covers the replacement 
of any part which, on 
being taken into use, 
may show a defect in 
material, workmanship | 














or action. 





Self - filling Type from 15/- 





Other “Swans” from 10/6 | 

ETERNAL | 
age OF STATIONERS & JEWELLERS | 
27/6 | 








CATALOGUE POST FRE. 





MABIE, TODD & CO, LTD., Swan House, 133 and 135 Oxford 

Street, London, W. 1. 79 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 95 

Regent Street, W.1; and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchesterj Patis 
Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, and Cape Town. 


Use “ Swan” Ink. ' 


Branches: 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
eo rae enamel Ne a widest: 
). 
Ns | | 
| THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 
x ; EUROPE 
ly CANADA 
a U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
ur CHINA 
in CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
| AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 
Ct Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
if Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line ; 
When in Canada stay at 
(« Canadian Pacific Hotels 
d | For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
’ CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
l 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 LONDON 
t or Local Agents everywhere. 
n 
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CEDARS, SAINTS aw 


SINNERS » SYRIA | 


by E. S. STEVENS 


(Illus 21/- net) 


In this beautifully illustrated and well-written book-the |; 
author, who will be remembered for her travel book “By || 
Tigris and Euphrates” and several novels, tells in a chatty, || 
informative manner of her Syrian experiences, and with a || 
wealth of detail and Eastern colouring depicts the life, 

|| customs and other interesting details of Syria. 


NIPPON | 


by LOUIS COUPERUS 


Author of “ Eastwood,” ete, 











\| 








(Illus 18/- net) 


Mr. Couperus travels with observation in his gripsack 
and the pen of a ready writer at his hand, and the natural 
result is a picturesquely convincing record of scenes and 
experiences in the fascinating land of the Geisha and the 
Chrysanthemum, of Samural heredity and amazing modern 
progress, 


| LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., | 
i PATERNOSTER HOUSE, E.C. 4. | 
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N3 No3 
1 ee N03 
3 Ng 
| § PLAYER'S NO. o + 
a) ee Virginia Cigarettes N03 
N3 N°3 
N°3 N° 








5 What a difference the extra N° 
“ quality makes! i 


N°3 NS 
NS 10 fr 8d. 20 for 1/4 A 
a WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS NOS) 
a Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- a 
No3 Ns 
0 
2 JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. N° 
N°3 Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. N° 
N°%3 3 P.s3 N°3 


| N°3 N°3 NOS N°3 NOS N°S N°3 NOS N° NOS N°S N°3 N°3 NOS N°S N°S NCS N°S NOS NOS N°S N°3 N03 N°3N°S N'S 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged ag q 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


5% for 13 ; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, Ps 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


Q! JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 

we 13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 2. 
Interesting Hotse antl Art Collection. Open free on 

sys and Fridays in October, 10.30—5, and in 

er, 10.30-—4 


“FOR SALE AND TO LET 


UCKHURST HILL.-£4,200 F. Commedious De- 
t tached Residence, admirably suited for School o1 
Home The accommodation comprises over 20 large 
rooms and usual offices, Garage, Lodge, and excellent 
grouuds, with frontages of 350 feet and 344 feet, situate 
on high ground, only 5 minutes from station,—Compton 
diuy, Auctioneer, Leytonstone. 


























JOT WAZUR.—ood Cottage. Furnished. Let 
for winter (6 months). Between Grasse and Nice. 
22 rooms, [central heat, bath, mod. san., garage. Moun- 
tain and sea views over own grounds, 5 gs. week. 
Miss Johnston, Meyrick Park Crescent, Tournemonuth. 


THERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 
VW George's Square VY.1. Room and Jreakfast, 
fs. €d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Dedroom 
only 4s. a day. 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 








EDUCATED  GILRLS.—-Special 

Training in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve 
months. Residential Hostels recommended and posts 
after training secured through Appointments Department. 
—Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers 
Association (Incorporated), 54 Russell Sq., W.C. 1. 


SOMETHING PARENTS ARE LOOKING FOR 
‘ THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS which gives 
that practical hetp so seldom fountl in choosing careers 
for Loys and girls. Described as “a beacon direeting 
youngsters and parents in ways to which they have paid 
no attention and of which probably they are ignorant.” 
Js. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1. 


( YAREERS FOR 











PENH VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
WARDENSHIP OF ELLIS LLWYD JONES HALL OF 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 


The Council is about to appoint a WARDEN of the 
above Hall Preference will be given to a University 
xraduate. Salary £170 to £200 with board and residence 
Further information may be o tained from the REGIS- 
TRAR of the University 


——— 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS &c. 
\ LECTURE will be given by 
f ly ’ \ 








f t. NONA L. BROOKS 
President of the Colorado College of Divine Science) on 
TRUTH IN BUSIN BSs,” 
at THE WAL! 
S8 Great Ormond Street, W.C.1, 
cn ‘I lay, October 19th, 1926, at 8 p.m, 


Admission FREE Silver Collection, All welcome 
"ie ocd JUFFERY M.A., at the GROTRIAN 
HALL, 11 Wismore treet, W. 1. Lectures on 
Thursday Evenings at 8. Oct. 4th, “ PERSONALITY 
nd th GLANDS.” Oct... List, 
TROUBLES.” In aid of Te 
"Ticket ss. and Is. at Box 
JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8,W.15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, 14. Ch ©. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A, 
Princip: Lk. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Lieard of Education apply to the Secretary. 





rson’s Fresh Air Fund 
Office, and usnal 


INSTITUTE 















m™ RSITY OF LONDON, 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ L*histoire du culte 
des Saints dans VP Antiquité ’’ will be given (in French) by 
LE PERE DELEHAYE (of the Socicté des Bollandistes, 
Brussels) at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.c. 2), on MONDAY, OCTOBER 18th, WEDNES- 
DAY, VETOBER 20th, and FRIDAY, OCTOLER 
22nd, 1926, at 5.30 n. At the First Lecture the 
(hair will be taken by The Right Rev. Abbot Butler, 
M.A 

A Wl ron “SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ALSACH AND ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY" will be given (in English) by Professor 
A. KOSZUL (Professor of English in the University of 
Strasbourg) at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, on 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22nd, at 5:30 pan. The Chair will 
be taken by Sir Isracl Gollanez, Litt.D., F.B.A., Pro- 
fessor of English in the University 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOT 
EDWIN DELLER 





TICKET. 
Academic Registrar. 


LONDON, 





Psy eesigs OK 


A Lecture_on “ARBISTOTLE’S POLITICS” will 
be given (in English) by PROFESSOR W. JAEGER 


Pr or of Classical Philology in the University of 
Veriin wt KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
Wl. 2). on THURSDAY, 14th OCTOBER, at 5.30 
pm. The Chair will be faken by Dr. Ernest Barker, 


J>.Litt., LED. Principal of King’s College. ADMISSION 
FREL, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER Academic Registrar. 





“RHEUMATIC 
Agents’ 


COL- 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course cf Three Lectures on “ SEX AND GENDER 
IN ENGLISH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR,” will be 
given (in English) by Professcr O. JESPEKSEN (Pro- 
fessor of En h Philology in the University of Copen- 
hagen) at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C. 2), on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15th; TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 19th; and WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 
20th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by Sir Israel Gollanez, Litt.D., F.B.A., Pro- 
fessor of English in the University. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


4 LINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 
4 Education. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving 
Scholarships 01 £75 to Oxford. Fine bullflings, Including 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
&ec. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, LDoating, 
O.T.C. ‘3 £93. Entrance Scholarships. March.— 
Apply. W. M. Grandy, M.A., Head-Master. 











PELMONT SCHOOL, Falmouth, Cornwall.—Pre}; ty. 
for Public Schools and Ril. Navy. Healthy 

situn. on Cornish Riviera. Especially suitable boys from 
abroad. Ages 7—15. Prospectus apply Head-Master. 


; | OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER’ 

Containing in a concise form the regulations 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 1% years 
4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, with instractions as to how to 
apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at 
the College.—Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal 
Navy House,” 21 Oli Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


geet COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Magnificent 
A buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 
on cdg: of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 
vies and Professions. Head-Master, Rev. N. Miller, 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College). 
'? GLEBK HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
R.N. College. 














Head-Master: H. C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon). 


W oiy tos Prep. School (Boys), country, playing 
field 8 ac.—Rev. M. Brack, Wolviston, Co.Durham. 


NGMERING-ON-SEA, Suasex. 
i small Boys and Girls. 
Bedrooms face south. Personal care. Entire chargeif 
desired, Fully-qualified staff. Apply—The Principal, 
The Nomads. 











First School for 
Two minutes from beach 





] ATH.—“ La Sainte Union Convent,” Pultency 

Road. Hizh School for Girls and Preparatory Schocl 
tor boys under 12. Entire charge taken of pupils whose 
parents are abroad. 





“tee received (1—8) for long or short periods 

in }rivate home of trained gentiewoman. Medein 
methods in management of children. Individual care, 
Refs. ex. Miss Alexander, 1 Greenhill ‘Terrace, 
Edinburgh 


————___ 

>T. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH .—Doardip, School 
for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivatled gi rr 

Entire charge if desired. Princlpal—Mias Wheeler 


7 HORNBANK, Malvern Wells, Worcs 
Sch. for Girls. 





Ha 
Definite Church teaching. Pade 
ryy;UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLENURST, Keyy 
Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girl 
(resident only). Principals: Miss Brenda Nigh 
M.A., Lond., Misa Violet M. Field. shtingale, 


TENTWORTH, BOURNEMOUTH 








COLLEG 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IATE 
nan: Kev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D Principal : 
M, DAVIE, B.A., London, School stands jn own 
grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, § 
Scholarships. Prospectus from Principal,” Wentworth” 
Coilege Read, bournemouth. Bournemouth Collegiats 
Sehools, Ltd. ” 
' . i 
W HITCHU RCH, Shropshire.—Pub.S h.forGirls, from 

5—18; good boarding House; fee strom £70p.a.— 
Hearl-Mistress, Miss H. L. Thompson. M.A. (Oxon), _ 
VV UEESBEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W10, 

Secondary School. Girls Brdg. and Day School 

















wl. GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division, 
Provost: Rev. F. M. Etherington, Wringtog, 
Somerset. 8S. Katherine's, Heatherton Park, Tauutog, 
Head Mistress: Misa ©. M. Hartnell, M.A, (Oxoa), 
Fees £150: girls over 14, £180 











FOREIGN 
] IEPPE.—Le Plein Air. Miss Tritton’s finishing 
and Domestic School for Girls, Staff entirely 
Good air, tennis, goli. 





French, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCILOOLS AT HOME or on the 
fA CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH. 
MEN@S, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
viven free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1 Telephone: 
tegent 587! Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School l.incipals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish. 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculiure and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT. 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 

29th ANNUAL EDITION 
gt dagd LIst Or SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 
Tutors. 
Crown Svo., 1,080 Pages. 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and 
Public Schools for Girls, Domestic Science and Physical 
Training Colleges, Secretarial Training and Busines 
Colleges, &c., &c. 
Advice also given, free of all charge 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannoa 
Street .London, E.C, 4, 

















Price 5s., Postage 9d. 








JOCKLANDS SCHOOL, Hactlags, cultivates indivi- 
&% duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 
Bove. Fees are moderate. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





{ VNALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 
/ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Escort provide from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 





(i. i HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girts 

over 17) annex to Garrefts Hall, Banstead. Girls 
received from the Colonies and foreign countries with 
entire charge. Finisking subjects, Domestic Sclenoce, 
Kiding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bracing air. 
Exeellient health record.—Address: The Principal. 


I UNARDARIGH, North Berwick. Boarding School 
for Girls. Recog. by Board of Educ. Prep. for 
Head-Mistress Mist E. C. MacTavish, L.L.A, 
H IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS: © Private Residential 
School for Girls Tele: “ Watford 616.” 
| ANSDOWNE House, Swanage, Boarding School for 
4 girls, trans. from Hampstead. Principal, Miss 
Conder. Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., 
Thorough edu. on mod, lines, 
exam. and for the Univ. if req. Beautiful sit. over- 
looking bay. Good garden. Net-ball. Tennis. Bathing. 
I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
4 SURREY. 





Exams. 











Dublin. 
Pupils prep. for advd. 





Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ¥. M. 8. Batchelor (Oxt, Hon. Sch.). 


Q UEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 








PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 





Delightfuily situated. 


1l4acres. Fully equipped School 
Buildings ay 


Large staff. Easy access to London, 








Hcad-Mistroas : Miss ETHEL M. TREW, 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
h ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION. Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
futors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information 
‘he age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





YCHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
b advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Sireet, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d ‘ 


post free 3s 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
jVLOCUTION.— Mr. CHAS, SEYMOUB 


‘4 will train you in Public Speaking (Private L<s:ons). 
Write for Brochure, 401 Strand, W.C. 2 








y ig by Post.—Latin, Greek, Maths., &c., forall 
| Exams.—J.Charleston, 8.A., 14 Elsham-rd.,W. M4 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward 

Novels, Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, 

Films, Easays, Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur Stockwell, 
Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. 


V 188 E. BERMAN, — Shorthand, Typewriting 
4 Translations.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger. 1737. 








EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while 

4 you learn ; booklet free.—Regent  Instite 
(Dept 5), 13 Victoria Street, S.W 

| ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description 

4 carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. 











per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.—Miss 


Nancy McFarlane (C),'44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Se 
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NALD » maseny, Literary Agent. Good stories, ) XETER.—Royal Clarence Hotel, restfully situated TTRACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, 
Ree Send stamp for prospectus to— ‘4 in the Cathedral Close. H. & C. water, excellent | Liberal Discount. Hand-painted “ Highart ” Ware, 
Ronald de, rea as Victorla Street, London, 8.W. 1. cuisine, moderate charges, night porter. ‘el. 1471, 1472. | Unbreakable and waterproof, Fasciuating, clever designs 
PEWRITING, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS. ONDON.—Clifford Priv. Hotel, 53 Hunter St., Russell by — ha a — a Suste — 
Tee expd. clerk, late London Univ. MSS.. 1s. per 4 8q., W.C.1. Central; room, brkft., attend., 6s. 6d. tt = os ee Vict ge Los ia awh 
y e&P Mics Hill, Monks Risborough, Bucks, comf. rooms ; ex. brkft. ; sep. tables; red. weekly terms; | Att 10unge, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria St., London, §.W. 
ING use 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon Hf OTHE CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. Extension] (\OCKROACHES quickly cleared by — Blattls, 
] gd. per 1,000 words. Promptness and accur- now open, Very pleasantly situated, on quict / guaranteed selentific remedy, stood test of 30 
Marion Young, 104 Nightingale Lane, 8.W.12. | corner, facing south. Within a stone’s throw of, and over- | years, tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. ¢d., 4s. 6d., post free from sols 
= looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, | makers, Howartiss, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheitiel 1; 
. . charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Own | or Chemists, Boots Brauches, Stores. Larger sizes for 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER. Terms from | expott, lower rates, 





i seein | r 6 
—Choic streak (boneless) 10—12 Ibs. 2 sre 
Ct 4 DAIRY FED HAMS, 12-10 Ibs. 1s. 74d. Paddington 6178 (Managere 


3} guineas weekly. From 12s. éd. a day. Irom 8s. 6d, a 


night (Bed, Breakfast, Kath and Attence.) Telephone : ant BALLS.—Special line super-manufacture, 





‘ss 8083). mesh marking; good as best on market, 12s. 6d, 





dor Pale Dried. All rail paid. Full price list ONDON, KINGSLEY 
oa Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. L 1 4 
TL per * ¥ » + » Te 4 ~~ 
EVONSHIRE CLO’ TED CREAM.—No preser- appointed Temperance H 
vative. 38. 6d. Dlb. tin; Is. 11d. $ lb. ; post oy 
r weekly orders 3s. 3d. and Is. 9d.—Drake 
Glanville’s Farm, Broadhembury, Honiton, Devon. 





application. Telephone: 
Kingsley, London.” 


per doz. post free.—L. Seymour, 58 Cheapside, B.C. 2. 





HOTEL, near the British 


Museum, Hart Street, W.C.1. Large and well- AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 





otel. Bedroom, Breakfast, thing to sell, or professional services to ot 





and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on | invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 


Museum 1232. Telegrams: | the many the usands of readers of the Spectator Prepaid 
3 ified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 








~| per insertion, and shoult reach the Spectator Ollice, 


: , OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hote! S York § } arde i W.C. 2. with 

SET Chickens.—3 for 10s.; 2 larger 10s.; 2 Boil- ne or ait Mots ‘ resi or treet, Covent Garden, London, v.C.2, with 
Ds ai 7s. 6d.: 2 Fat Ducks 12s.; 3 Pigeons i ONLY Hote 1 adjoining 18-hok Golf Course ; | remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :— 
ing Dunn, St. Michael’s, Wareham, magnificent sea views every room; excellent cuisine, 24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 


&,; prepared delivered. chef ; elec. light ; gas-fires 
$—Try our delicious Smoked Bacon. Sides | Shops, churches. Good safe | 

Cao Ibe, I<. 14d. Ib. : streaks, 10,12 Ibs., 18. 31d. | Fages. Comfortable car f 
Ih Value unequalled. Write for Lists. Rail paid. Cash | SC@S0ns. Write for illustrates 





in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, | 19° for 52. 
yathing ; shady garden. Good — 
or hire. Summer and winter AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—-Your own 
1 booklet. Tel. 189 Sidmouth Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 














wthorder. Empire Produce Co., Canada House, Bris tol. N ATLOCK, Smedley’s— 
4 


1853, 260 bedrooms, Supreme for comfort, 


: ———————— | Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
the Leading Hydro,  ¥ast. | free—Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer St.. London, W. 1. 








(MEAL or STONEGROUND FLOU R, eal 
c— with stones only. Cash with order pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, S.H. H ow TO M AKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool 
autumn warmth and colour Farming, V'rice 1s. 3d. Vacancies Pupils.—Tho 


% 4. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up in strong JORTMEIRION.—For 

artow.—The Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex, ] unique on the British ¢ 
gardens on private peninst 
and amenities. Winter sea 











ast. Renowned sub-tropical Lady Rac hel ‘hyng, Hizh Sandhoe, Hexham, 


ila. Country house comfort ] INGERIE Beautiful hand-made; will make up 
son extended until over New 4 own materials, copy anything. Trousseaux a 














GARDENING Year. For accommodation available apply. speciality. Sewing studied in’ Brussels, Write for 

_———— Portmeirion Hotel, Penrhyndeudracth, N. Wales. particulars Moderate charges —Box 1382 
YRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone — : mews — : papaindasiatetsioa —_—_ _ hale 
) direct from quarries. Lowest’ prices. Delivered I EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List Rei: EAL“ FAIRISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &e., 
anywhere—Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4 (gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. personally for you by expert knitters from the reai soft 











P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W.1. | cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES.—Senda 








TRAINED NURSES, &c. 
RESTFUL HOLU 











postcard for illustrated booklet to 8/9, Wm. D. Johnson, 
AY, DEVON.- Specks Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 











—_———- > 711 De ra’ Sarre erg TT ie ate area ws > . 
ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE | Z private house, large garden, fine views Sea, RE AL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any fength cut Pat. 


(with ecparate ix" Home). Office: 39-41 | river, country; good centre. Guests recd., temp. or 
Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. Nurses for all branches | perm., from 50s. and 42s.—Box 1344, Spectator, 


free, James St. Tweed Depot 246,5tornoway,Scotlaud, 








of the profession supplied at any hour, Telephone: 
Kensington 1500 ani 5223. 


























OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. 


E TOUQUET.—Kestful English home offered one SS ne so fine . — 2 ei ame 
Pg cel a ge dg oe thea i valottinn | * Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; beautiful 


colourings; big profits. Customer writes :—"* lottery 





































; ee " telephone, near golf. 5 guineas.—Box 1381, Spectutor. was much admired and sold out before anything else.'"— 
HOTEL DIRECTORY ——— | Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “3S,” Lindfield, Sussex. 
Avene SPORTS, 1D MITED | MISCELLANEOUS \TAMPS.—Wanted, old. collections, accumulations 
LN or on covers. Submit, stating price. Most 
. - Qa . REAL SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, varieties for sale 100-page catalocue free.—Lridger & 
Chairman sf IR HENI y LUNN. A Costumes, &c., Turned sheolutely like ‘new ro kay, rhe A... hone pean - - me 
, tels a ene 1 f our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs | — pes Se: set oi eth eee ae eee 
a Lu ~ J are - rved exclu we hog free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 7 OUR address ne: atly printe don 25 postcards, Is. 4d, 
Palace : MUR REN. Palace des Alpes 7... Kiger | end garments for free a London Turning __ Pos st free —G. STEAD, 24 L ungdale Ter., Leeds, 
cte., MORGINS, Grand ‘Hotel: PONTRESINA. Schloss, | CO-, Turning Specialists (Dept. 16 Chardmore Road, | = ——— ————————— moses _ 
Park; SILS MARIA, Barblan; WENGEN, Belvedere. | N_16 We collect. °Phone : Cilssol i 
Plans of Hotels from Phanet airy, SPN, Endsleigh Gardens, \ —We turn Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, make 
W.c. 1. JA. alterations, do all necessary Repairs, remodelling SPECTATOR NOTICE, 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel | Send clothes for Free 





garments by expert tailors equal to new at Inclusive Cost. 
Estime 





ites. Perfect results guaran —— 





Comforts with baths and other advantages of a | teed. List free.—Suit Turning, Ltd. (Dept. 6), 10 Duke ; : 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341 Lift. Street, E.C. 3. (Avenue 5721). Surrey Branch; 150 High READERS who obtain their copies of 
Strect, Sutt Sutton 2085). (prim Ar ’ 
TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE.—List of es Borne — ‘ the SPECTATOR through Subscription 
150 Hotels and Inns under one control from :— RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT Highest | 4. nspe0 ee . r : ae 
TRUST HOU SES. LTD. Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned cu | Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 
Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2. Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. | of Address to the Agencies DIRECT—and 


Cash or offer by return. 
RIGHTON.—THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre | returned post free. Dest 7 
best part of Front. Reconstruction now com- | Silver Jewellery (broken 
plete, bh. & c. water all bedrms., and all modern improve- | guaranteed by the reliable 








ments, Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Tele.:215. | Market Street, Manchester, 


If offer not aecepted, parcel _pDERpomM 4am . Bh i ; 
tices paid for Old Goll and | 20 to the SPECTATOR Office—thercby 
or otherwise). Satisfaction | avoiding delay. 
firm: S. Cann & Co., 694 i 

Estd, 1850. 








DIABETES 
CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS, of all High-Class Chemists 


and Health Food Stores, or direct from— 


THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 22 Cheltine Works, Cheltenham 
Write for Booklet Free. Samples 1/-, post free. 





f 7 
OVERCOATS TURNED 





ard retailored absolutely like new. Also suits and ladies’ 
garments, etc Get the best results by sending them to 
THE agg oe TURNING SPECIALISTS. 
Prices to suit all stimates and booklet free. 
THE LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. 
We collect ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. 
= 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


—_—_—_— _ —. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 





or Cleaning Silver. Electro Pinte &c)] 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 VU 2% & 46. 








BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 
and will be sent to any reader of this paper. 

Established 1796. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 











With. colour schemes for 


Curtains and Carpets 


that which is harmony for one is discord for another. In Story’s 
Showrooms, however, there is so much to choose frora that the most 
critical taste can be satisfied. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story & C Ong Ltd, 


-_—— —-— ——_________ —_-« 


LIBERTY’S TILO-.EUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 

OF A! 

OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 

LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured IMlustration Free. 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of Civiliga. 
tion is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that 
it is surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach 
it in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which hag been 
usual during the last few generations. Many attempts to o 
up the way “for frank enquiry into the intricacies of married Xn 
have been opposed, with the result that people have been blunder. 
ing on with, eyes blind- folde od. _ We now live in a different age, and 
the ery ‘give us light ” is being raised by those troubled by Sex 
Prob'ems and Perplexitics 

Tha two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale: 


WISE WEDLOCK 


The only reliable — on Birth Control 
an 


REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


The 
A Complete Answer to Marital Problems 
6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6, 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to 
worry husbands and wives. No one married, or contemplating 
marriage, can afford to be without them. 


OTHER VITAL BOOKS 


which will give you full and accurate knowledge on this subject 
re: 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 
The only avthertic and illustrated edition. Modernised 
and Revised. By Drs. TRALL and WALLACE. 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
zee, est work from the pen of Dr. G. COURTENAY 


THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
A book that makes the “‘ ange” a happy period. 
By WALTER M. GALLIC HA 


THE VEIL AND THE VISION 
An Absorbing Human Story that reveals the Danger of 
Ignorance. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 


Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return post together with a copy of Health and Efficiency, 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 

182 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, PATERNOSTER 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 

BOOK CATALOGUE & SPECIMEN MAGAZINE FREE ON REQUEST. 


6/9 


4/- 
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SSS - Se . 
Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Cates, etc., free on 
application. 
BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 


WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4 
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ZANHALANT 


PREVENTS 
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‘Try a drop on your handkerchief ”’ 


“Vy APEX,” like Mercy, blesseth him who gives and him who 
takes, for to be in the company of someone with a cold is 
almost as unpleasant as to have one yourself. The regular use 
of “Vapex” gives a happy sense of protection from the 


"flu. 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 


insidious germs of colds and 





Sele Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Lid., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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THE EXx-KAISER’Ss AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 





The First, Second and Third Instalments of 


‘MY EARLY LIFE’ 
By THE EX-KAISER 


appeared exclusively in the SPECTATOR of 
Sept. 18th, 25th and Oct. 2nd, 1926. 





Copies of these issues mey be obtained upon application 
to the “* Specictor "’ Office, 13 York Street, London, 
W.C.2. Price 74d. each copy, post free. 























THE CARE OF BOOKS 


In addition to their service as book- 
sellers, Messrs J. & E. Bumpus, 
Ltd., send competent assistants to 
catalogue, classify, and clean private 
libraries, 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
Re wk Tani iad 1223 and 1224 
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ERE DAYS OF ey UE, |) FELIX SEMON, 


By Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD K.C.V.0., MD., FR.CP. 
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Edited by C. J. LONGMAN. With Illustrations. | 

in Two Volumes, Medium Gvo. 28 net. ||] Edlted by HENRY C.SEMON,M.A.,M.D.(Oxon), | 

This autobiography covers the first fifty-five years o 

E Sir Rider Haggard’s life. and THOMAS A. McINTYRE. } 
. MY REMINISCENCES (21s. net.) | 
By the Hon. VICTOR SAMPSON, Judge of the Supreme ’ 

to Court a the Union of South Africa. With Illustrations. “ Contains many interesting Yeminiscences. He has | 


. Bvo. . 6d. net. : 4 : 
many stories to tell of famous musicians, but his most 


POEMS OF A SOUTH AFRICAN interestin in} t ith hi d ti 
m The Collected Verse of ARTHUR VINE HALL. reminiscences are Connected with his duties 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. «= 





as throat specialist to the Royal Family.””-—Morning 











- Post. “* Amusing stories of King Edward are told 
, 
THE PRINCE’S LOVE AFFAIR by the late Sir Felix Semon. . Sir Felix was a native 
By A. H. BENNETT. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. : ‘ 
An Eighteenth Century Tale of eel ye Fourth and of Danzig; he became a laryngologist of world fame, 
) Mrs. Fitzherbert. but it was his charming bonhomie, his skill as a 
BISON OF CLAY musician and a raconteur, and his love of sport that | 
) By MAX BEGOUEN. Translated by Robert Luther brought him the friendship of King Edward—to | 





Duffus. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A novel of men and women of 25,000 years ago. 





whora he was physician. extfaordinary.”—Daily 
Chronicle. ‘* A very candid a¢count of the career of 








New Edition, Edited by Dr. Arnold McNair. | | the distinguished specialist of Victorian days.”— | 
| OPPENHEIM’S INTERNATIONAL LAW | || ov sunguisies 
. Volume II. Disputes, War and Neutrality. i il y 7 : 
FOURTH EDITION. Edited by ARNOLD D. McNAIR, | fl 
. LL.D. CBE. 8vo. 42s. net. TY JARROLDS (Publishers) J 
Second Impression. Twentieth Thousand. Fy London Ltd., Paternoster Row. 





a 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND | 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, §Litt.D., 
LL.D., F.B.A. With 37 Maps. Demy 8vo. 1-2s. 6d. net. \ a EEE eee 
“The best single-volume history of England yet —) peespaeqpers TaN TVANTYaNTTaN RE Sent ST RSC STRES TAT : 


, aa - EPO T IQ TANTO TOTO TO TIOTO TIO TO SENET NOLO TOTO TOT EET ete tes) 
written.'’—Salurday Review. st QUOTA TOTO TOE Tete str 


—- — - EY 
<4 
| ’ 


THE BRITISH NAVY IN ADVERSITY | |; OXFORD BOOKS & 


A Study of the American War of Independence. 





























. ° ~ ’ hel] 
By Captain W. M. JAMES, C.B., R.N., formerly Ke} IMHOTEP: 4 
Director of the Royal Naval Staff College. Vel The Vizier and Physician of King Zoser and Afterwards thé EA 
__With Plans and 1 Diagrams. _8ve 8vo. 25s. net. tsi] Egyptian God of Mee ine. Es 


TOE 4} By J. B. HU RRY. 7/6 net 


AIRCRAFT AND COMMERCE IN WAR | 3 fir urs oles i no etn to original discovers, but Bh 


is | he has carefully studied the relative liverats ure ani 1 writes with bad 
By J. M. SPAIGHT, Author of “ Air Power and Kl a warmth ond @ geek. which) dé w how completely his subince «| 
5-4 has taken possession of him... , A werd of praise is due EY 
























































__Wa ar Rights,’ " &ce. 8vo. 6s. net. Rl so the Full ; f ; : 
suneciditeaannicnainmmeianiied | ‘0 ne F ullne A. oO hes hicl see ot et we 18 Ce oo nonke and the EY 
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Concerning the Gods and the Universe. 


Edited with Prolegomena and 
Translation. 
By A. D. NOCK. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


This is the first critical edition cf a 
Greek religious treatise of the fourth 
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revive ancient paganism during the time 
of the Emperor Julian, 


THE IMPASSIBILITY 
OF GOD 


A Survey of Christian Thought, 
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7s 6d net. 
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Edited- by A. FEUILLERAT. 
Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
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Demy 8vo. 
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CARS 
NEW MODELS, NEW PRICES FOR 1927 


HE scope of choice before intending Humker owners has been extended for the 1927 
T season by the addition of two new models: The 14/40 h.p. four cylinder and the 
20/55 h.p. six cylinder respectively. The 14/40 h.p. models have been designed 
with a view to satisfying the needs of those who desire medium power and ample accommo- ) 
dation within moderate price limits. _ They will find the 14/40 h.p. models at Olympia 
worth their careful eyamination. The 20/55 h.p. models, on the other hand, represent all 
that Humber research and experience can combine in a luxury car. All the curren! 
Humber models maintain the high standard of quality associated with their name. 
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THE 1927 RANGE INCLUDES : 

9/20 H.P. 2/3-Seater Tourer with 15/40 H.P. 5-Seater 4-door Scloon ie 835 

Dickey Seat eee so ane a fee 15/40 H.P 5-Seater 4-door Saloon 

| 9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Tourer eae aie 260 Landaulette ‘ oe nee 835 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Saloon oan wae 315 20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5-Seater 4-door Tourer 72s 
j 14/40 H.P. 2/3-Seater Tourer with 20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5-Seater 4-door Saloon 940 
i Dickey Seat eee saa nee “ae 460 20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5/7-Seater Landaulette 940 
| 14/40 H.P. 5-Seater 4-door Tourer os 4690 20/55 H.P 6-cyl. 5/7-Seater Saloon 
14/40 H.P. 5-Seater 4-door Saloon and 575 Limousine or Landaulette on long 
14/40 H.P. } Coupe with Dickey Seat ... 575 wheel base chassis “ +» 1,050 

15/40 H.P. 5-Seater 4-door Tourer esa 620 Du » Ty Standard 

HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 
LONDON : 


West End Showrooms: 94 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 
Repair Works and Service Depot: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 
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Utopia Ltd. 


IF EVERYTHING in the room would only play up 
to the Buoyant Chair, what restful evenings there 
would be, to be sure! The fire, perceiving that it need- 


ed mending, would mend itself. The gramophone 


would choose itself a fresh needle. The evening paper 
would read straight on—not begin a thing on page one 
and continue it on page six, column two. 

But we must not expect everything. The ponderous, 
fathomless, inexhaustible comfort of the Buoyant Chair 
would spoil anyone. 

They say it is chiefly that the springs are sprung on 
other springs. But whatever it be, it’s a tremendously 


indulgent chair. 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
Prices from Six Guineas 
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